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ANY ONE of These 
Big Value Books... 


(in pub. ed.) 


Your Choice of Any One of These BIG-VALUE BOOKS: 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES, 


Edited by Tom Prideaux— 
Brings the full history of the 
theatre to life from ancient 
times to modern Broadway 
Over 650 big pictures and bril 
liant commentary from LIFE 
Magazine's rich archives. In 
cludes the greatest plays in his- 
tory from Antigone to South 
Pacific. Presents hundreds of 
the greatest stars in their most 
exciting roles: the Barrymores, 
the Lunts, Olivier, Bankhead, 
Cornell, Hayes, and many 
more! (Publisher’s Edition 
$7.50.) 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

MODERN AMERICAN HUMOR, 
Edited by Bennett Cerf — Hi- 


larious stories, poems, scenes 


parodies compiled 
by Bennett Cerf. Almost 700 
rollicking pages, with draw- 
ings by Doug Anderson, com- 
bining the top wits of the past 
and present: Will Rogers, 
Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perel- 
man, Benchley, Runyon, etc. 
(Publisher's Edition $3.95.) 
MILTON CROSS’ COMPLETE 
STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
—Now in ONE BIG volume— 
all the information any listener 
needs to understand opera bet- 
ter and enjoy it more. Over 600 
pages packed with play-by-play 
descriptions of 72 famous 
operas. Covers plots, dialogue, 
all important arias. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

(Publisher's Edition $3.75.) 


from plays, 


ANY ONE 
of These Big Hit 
Broadway Plays 


:goo 


to new members who 


join now and agree to ac- 
cept as few as four Selec- 
tions during the coming year. 


VALUE up to $10.60 in Publisher's Editions! 


PLUS Any One of These Top Broadway Hit Plays: 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON, by John Patrick—Winner of 
SIX top awards, including the Pul- 
itzer Prize, and Drama Critics 
Award Hilariously funny, a sheer 
reading delight. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) 


PLAIN AND FANCY, by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman — Sock musical 
smash! The tender and mirth-filled 
story cf life and love in a quaint 
Amish Village ‘Year's Best Musica! 
—George Jean Nathan 

(Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE BAD SEED, by Marwell Ander- 
son— The controversial shocker about 
an angelic-looking little girl who is 
a born killer! “‘A fourteen carat 
fifteen-below chiller.""—Kerr, N Y 
Herald Tribune (Pub. Ed $2.00) 


BUS STOP, by William Inge — The 
Pulitzer Prize winner's latest hit 
about a cowboy who chases a pretty 
night club singer until she catches 
him. *‘Best Comedy of The Season” 

LIFE Magazine. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, by 
George S. Kaufman and Howard 
Teichmann—How a middle-aged Cin- 
derella turns a few shares of stock 
into a fortune and wins a portly 
Prince Cherming. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE DESPERATE HOURS, by Joseph 
Hayes — Imagine a house just like 
yours seized as a hide-out by three 
killers and a family like yours 
held as their captives! ‘*Top-most 
thriller of many seasons’’—Chap- 
man, N Y News. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


You Enjoy All These Advantages by Joining the Fireside Theatre . 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book the Season’’ by LIFE) } 

Club now, you not only get any ONE ner Arthur Miller's brand-new hit A View Fr 
f the big val | = a hed above The Bridge, Damn Yankees, Inherit the Wind l 
of the ig alue volume aescribed a ¢. Diary of Ann Frank and No Time for Sergeants! 
but also any one of the six hit plays described 
at right — BOTH for just ONE DOLLAR! You Save Money on The Plays You — 
We make this generous offer to introduce Members receive a free subscription to 
yi to America’s only book club Time,’’ which describes each se Lien m” fs plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
. ; < = oe : : j advance. You need accept as few as four — twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they 
anda acquaint ip anc tions a year at a cost of only $1 89 each + open on Broadway as possible 
wi a few cents postage even though ~ Write Here Title 
Enhances Your Appreciation of the Theatre: r sells everywhere for $2.75 to $ of Big Value Book you want: 
As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT publisher's editions! Write Here Title 

of Hit Play you want: 


of a new hit play in book form, every month, as 
on after it opens on Broadway as possible. You Send No Money: The cour 
4 r choice of any one of the 
} 


THE PIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-6 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
the BIG VALUE Book AND the Hit Play I have indi- 
cated below. and enroll me as a member. I may return 
| both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 

ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
a | both books. You will send me ‘‘Curtain Time’’ in advance 
of each new play selection I will take at least four more 


and Pulitzer Prize Wi | 


theatre 
with the 
enjoy as a 


Savings 


pleasures you member 


ays scene by scene; re-reac 

the hit play of your choice oth or ( Name 
ghted, return both books 
membership will be cancelled - 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage and} 
keep BOTH. M coupon now t — 


f any Stat 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-6 Olier geet in Continental US. A saa r 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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t } ss them wit shone 
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I TOP 


nd your 


Street umber 


Proven Hits: plays will always be 
hits. During the coming months members w 
be offered beautiful, s//ustrated volumes of < 
outstanding hits as: the smash thriller Desperate 
Hours, Bus Stop (named the “Best Comedy of 





—BE SURE YOU GET ALL OF IT! 


When you reduce the size of the spot of the ordinary spotlight 
you must mask out, or iris down, part of the light beam, thus 
wasting much of the available light. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


For projecting a powerful, snow-white light in 
large auditoriums. 


THE 
TROUPER 


SUPER- 
TROUPER 


oo 
Adjustable self-regulating 


Direct current high intensity with 
transformer in base 


built-in power conversion unit. 
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BUT —when you have a spotlight with a two 
element variable focal length objective 
lens system, an exclusive’ feature of 
Strong spotlights—the brilliance of the 
spot actually increases as it is reduced 
in size. Both lenses are simultaneously 
controlled by one operation. 


Among 


the dealers who have 


gladly arrange a demonstration 


ALABAMA — Montgomery 
Photo-Sound, Ine 166 
Church St 


CALIFORNIA — Berkeley 
Stagecraft Studios 1854 
Alcatraz Ave 


Fresno: Midstates Theatre 
Supply, 1906 Thomas 


Les Angeles: ( J. Holtz 
mueller, 2533 S. Hill St 
Pembrex Theatre Supply 
1969 8S Vermont Ave 
B. F Shearer Co., 1964 
S. Vermont Ave 


Redwood City: Associated 
Lighting Service P.O 
Box 1033 


San Francisco: J 
Holzmueller, 1108 How 
ard St. 

w. G Predde 
Supplies, 18 
Gate Ave 
Western Theatrical Equip 
ment Co., 337 Golden 
Gate Ave. 


Theatre 
Golden 


CONNECTICUT — Hartford 
1. Harrison Harries, 110 
High St. 


ALINOIS—Chicago Gard 
ner Theatre, Service Inc 
1314 8S, Wabash Ave 
Grand Stage Lighting Co 
23 West Hubbara 5t 
Theatre Supply 
Wabash Ave 


INDIANA — Indianapolis, 
Ger-Bar, Inc., 442 North 
Illinois St 
Union City: 
Equipment Co 
St. 


Projection 
408 Plun 


KANSAS—Topeka, Fred M 
Walls Theatre Service 
Co., Inc., 827 Wayne St 


KENTUCKY—Loulsville 2 
Falls City Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., 427 So. Third 
st 


LOUISItANA—New Orleans, 
W. H. Bower, Spangen- 
berg Inc., 1010 Central 
Ave 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston 
16, Major Theatre Equip- 
ment Corp., 44 Winchester 


THE STRONG 


MICHIGAN—Detroit 


F. Runnel Studios 


Albert 
4767 


MINNESOTA - 
National Equ 
7 East Michig 
Minneapolis 
Theatre Supply 
wood Ave 


MISSISSIPPI Jack 
Jackson Theatre Supply 


( 414 West Capitol S 


MISSOURI — Kansas 
Great t 
Equip o 

Grand Ave 


MONTANA - 
Northern Schoo 


NEBRASKA 
ty Theatre 
1515 Davengx 


NEVADA—Las Veg 
. i and Equipme 
00 S. Main St 


NEW YORK—Alba 
bany Theatre Supp 


443 North Pearl 
BSuffaio 2: N 


Theatre 
Pear! St 


New York 
ment 

346 W 
Camera 
1600 Bro 
National 
156 W 
Norpat a 
West 42m 


Syracuse: . R, Clanc 
Ine 100 West Belcde 
Ave 


y 


NORTH 
Charlotte 
Supply Co., 
St 


CAROLINA — 
219 5S. Church 


Greensboro: Stage Decors 


tion @ Supplies, 620 


Standard Theatre 
215 E. Washington 


NORTH DAKOTA — Farg 


Northern School Supply 


OH10—Akron 13, Charles 
Hermann Electrical Sales, 
206 S. Hawkins St 


Standard Theatre 


Trouperettes and will 
are: 


Columbus 


H St 


OKLAHOMA - 
City 2, Nat 


PENNSYLVANIA 
g. J. P ley 
8 N t 


Pittsburgh 22 Appel Vis 
Service 92 Per 

Ave 

Reading 


TENNESSEE 


WASHINGTON 


13 First 
Spokane: No 


Supply 


Hunt 
» eatre Serv e & 
Supply 1019—10th 


WEST VIRGINIA 
tor Tr 


CANADA 
ALBERTA—Calgary Sh 
F Exchange 
MANITOBA 
General The 

Lt > 
Street 
ONTARIO — Tore 
era Theatre 
Lid 861 Bay t 
QUEBEC—Montreal, Per- 
ans Evect i 


Co., Ltd., 


Quebe 
E’lectrique Lin 
Est Rue Du Rol 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE ° 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong (] Trouper; 


CD Trouperette; () Super-Trouper.[] Please arrange a demon- 
stration on the Trouperette. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
STREET - 
CITY & STATE 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL 


THEATRE 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 
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AS YOUR NEW MEMBERSHIP GIFT FROM THE CLASSICS CLUB 


Walter J. Black Invites You to Accept Both of these Beautifully Bound 
and Decorated Editions for_Your Personal Library... 


? 


ents, 3B 


Wik 


AUBAIYAT 
HAYE4\, 


an 


The Golden 
‘Treasury 


The Most Famous Anthology of England’s Poetic 
Literature, Compiled by 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


HIS is the ultimate authority on English verse, from the Eliza- 

bethan simplicity of Ben Jonson to the passionate realities of 
Shakespeare. All of the greatest talents are here—Shelley, Keats 
Milton, Pope and all the rest. Here are poems to take into your heart 
and read again and again for inspiration and comfort whenever you 
wist 


‘Che Rubdiyat 
of Omar Khayyam 


FitzGerald’s Five Versions, Edited and 
Introduced by 


GORDON S. HAIGHT 


ERE is a book treasured wherever FE: ali sh is spoken. A single 

one of its haunting verses, written a thousand years ago by Omar 

the stargazer, is enough to send your imagination soaring far beyond 

the four walls of everyday life. You w 7 irise from your reading re- 

freshed and wiser in the ways of enjoying life's tasks with new vigor 
and courage 

Thi s beautiful De Luxe Classics Club Edition, containing all five 

of an § famous FitzGerald translations, is the first of two 

hed v lut mes which you may now have free, as a gift 


wwwwwww tay Yow Yow tow Yow Sp 


Comy - te with Sir Fra otes and Comments, plus a useful 
ndex of first lines. B th THE NRC BAIYAT and THE GOLDEN 
TRE ast RY are essential in any personal library . . . both are yours 
free as membership gifts! 
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Why The Classics Club Wants You to Have Both These Books Free 


Wi: L. YOU ADD these two volumes to Only Book Club of Its Kind pone cacteasemtannee ae nnn ow ~memtantantesy 


seein membership gifts rom The Classics Club is different from all Walter J. Black, President 
he Classics Club? You are invited to join other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 

and to receive on approval beau nembers the world’s classics at a low THE CLASSICS CLUB 

ms of the world’s greatest master- pr 2, Its members are not obligated Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 

' ‘ , - apigagles specinec number ot books Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
ks, selected unanimously by dis- 3 ts volumes (which are being used me, FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe 
literary authorities, were chosen today in many leading colleges and uni- Classics Club Editions of THE RUBATYAT 

offer the greatest enjoymer rsi iy luxurious De Luxe Edi- O} OMAR KHAYYAM and THE GOLDEN 
“4 Eh. det ig % Magee eegi TREASURY, together with the current selec- 


eh eth cl eit <b tt ti tt hd tPA tld ti) td th tad Sth tld Std tad tad te) tad 


he “pressed for time’ men tions—boun in the fine buckram or be 
] $s and $10 bindings. They I 


nary used i am not obligated to take any specific num- 
~_ e tinted page tops; are richly stamped in . Biheg 
i 


ber of books and I am to receive an advance 

Fs as t Books Called “Classics” genuine | old, which | will retain its original description of future selections. sion 9 any 

chat iain — — — sree san § you and your children will read reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and cherish tor years 


‘ . : and I may cancel my membership whenever I 
lassic” is a living book that will wish 


old. For sheer fascination it 4 Trial Membership Invitation to You For each volume I decide to keep I will send 


ee $2.8 
al > most thrilling modern novel You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 7Be i Hf —, a os. get mailing charges, 
ive you ever wondered how the truly great With your first book will be sent an advance DORs snipped in only.) 


h b a is aS tion toe notice about future selections. You may reject Mr 
lave Decome Classics ITs ~ any book you do not wish. You need not take 1 





hey are so readable. They would not iny specific number of books—only the ones Mis 
ed unless they were read; they would uw ant No money in advance, no membership acnand 
nie pe ee ee tees. You may cancel membership a any time | 
WE DOE Teas Eales ey Were Sere Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print Address 
lo be interesting they had to be easy ing, bi g costs are rising. This low price 
tand. And those are the very qual- and your F REE copies of THE RUBAIYAT | : Zone No. 
' ' tt : atte ease and THE GOLDEN TREASURY—cannot be ity (if any) ie ASS : 
characterize these selections: assured unless you respond promptly. THE 


terest, simplicity. CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L.I., N.Y 
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THEATRE ARTS 


June, 1956 Vol. XL, No. 6 


The Cover 


Julie Newmar epitomizes the 1956 model Ziegfeld girl in the new 
edition of The Ziegfeld Follies on Broadway. Photograph by Roderick 
MacArthur, costume by Brooks Costume Company 


PUBLISHER. 


HUR. 


Mac 


DEAR SIR: 


The Play 


33 Reclining Figure by Harry Kurnitz 


JOHN D. 


I am one of those unfortunate Ange- 
lenos who live in the city of cultural 
vacuum and aesthetic apathy. Like so 


Special Report 


many others I say it is by circumstance ; ee , 
20 Broadway: 1955-56 ...A Remarkable Season in Retrospect 


rather than choice. . . . Your article 
[April] . . . hit the target. . . . For those 
of us who work “too” hard to accom- ap Features 

plish something of worth in this town. 30 That Wonderful, Deep Silence by Shelley Winters 

. . » T would like to take this opportunity 61 Physician for the Theatre’s Ills by J. C. Trewin 

to thank you. 64 The Problems of Performing an Older Man by David Wayne 


65 The Antioch-Toledo Story ... Ohio’s Boom for the Bard 
by E. B. Radcliffe 


Alfred Doolittle Still Stops the Show by Wayne Robinson 


Spanish-speaking “Teahouse” on Tour 


71 W. 48th st 


There is just one fact that I would 
like to bring to your attention regarding 
theatre in Los Angeles that you over- 
looked in your article. It is only one 


dim ray of hope, but I would like you to ici ai Mia ial 
know about it. This is the [existence of] | Los Angeles: a Retarded Destiny by Edwin Schallert 


INCIL, 


Ss COL 


the Players Ring and the Players Ring- 
Gallery, two small (two hundred seating Broadway 
capacity) Equity minimum houses simi- ye 14. Mr. Wonderful 
lar to off Broadway. Both theatres are 
located on Santa Monica Boulevard near 
Hollywood, about three blocks apart. 
They use a great deal of the young tal- 
ent around town—acting, directing, ect 
cetera. The two theatres do mostly estab- 
lished Broadway shows of a season or so : City Center Season 
ago (The Rainmaker, The Fifth Season, 19 The King and I 
Picnic, The Rose Tattoo). 
The Players Ring has been in exist- 
ence about seven years, and the Gallery é Off Broadway 


. THEATRE 


15 Little Glass Clock 
16 Mister Johnson 
17. Affair of Honor 
18 Waiting for Godot 


(under its present management) just Pa eue 82 A Month in the Country 
had its grand opening. According to £35 
those who care —and to the critics 

[they are] reputed to have the best pro- 
ductions in town. Both theatres are run ¢ : 74 Rendezvous with Some Recordings by Emily Coleman 


Opera House 


(believe it or not) twelve months out of 76 Destination: Glyndebourne by David Ewen 

the year. Ted Thorpe and Paul Levitt >». 78 And Nobody Missed the Waltz! by Julius Rudel 
own the theatres, and at present Ted 
DeWitte is the resident director. This 
management has succeeded in bringing 
little theatre to a few people, and even 
this is a managerial miracle. 


Departments 


Letters 

Calendar 

Books 

Offstage 

Limelights and Footlights by Hed) 
Theatre Arts Gallery 

Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


or YO 


MERYL JUNE COHEN 
Los Angeles, California 


~ 


nm nr 


I heartily concur with Ted Reno’s re- 
quest [March] for a special issue on the 
ballet comparable to that presented in 
the January special opera issue (which I 
relished). Might I suggest an issue de- 
voted to the New York City Center and 
its many activities? At any rate, any 
and/or all articles pertaining to the bal- 
let will be, indeed, most welcome! 

KATHRYN LEAVITT 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


wm woe 
nn 


PusLicaTIon OrrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 


15.00. Remit by money order or 


dress send old address with new, in 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CircutaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 


Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the Pan-A 


$8.00; 24 issues 
For change of ad 
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about Joan of Arc, with Julie Harris starred 
(Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.); The Matchmaker 


Ruth Gordon makes her own match in_ this 
th | heatre Arts high-style farce revised by Thornton Wilder from 
a en ar 0 e his earlier Merchant of Yonkers (Royale, 242 
W. 45th St.); Middle of the Night—A_ May- 
December romance, with Edward G. Robinson 
as a lonely widower enamored of an_ equally 
novel of the African bush, won good notices lonely, but young, woman (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd 
NEW YORK nove g 

particularly for the performance ef Earle Hyman St.) ; . 
in the title role but found itself in an uphill Mr. Wonderful—A determined manager pro- 
struggle for an audience during its initial weeks, motes a shy entertainer into the big time in this 
say that where theatrical activity normally gets so much so that stars of other Broadway shows musical built around the talents of Sammy Davis, 
down to a trickle at this time of year, one can were making curtain pleas for its support. One Jr Broadway, 1681 Broadway); My Fair Lady 
say of the present semester that June will find of these pluggers was Sammy Davis, . , whose Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews are the Henry 
things slowing down to a gush . Mr. Wonderful was itself fighting for a foothold Higgins and Eliza Doolittle of this musical 
Apart from some twenty-five (the estimate is after having received mixed notices upon its ar- Pygmalion which has a Lerner-Loewe score and 
a cautious one) attractions that should be held rival at the Broadway Theatre Cecil Beaton costumes (Hellinger, 237 W. 5lst 


over for the month, there will be two openings In the hit category My Fair Lady, the current St No Time for Sergeants—Andy Griffith as 
June 6 will find Shangri-La making its debut v 


The phenomenal 1955-56 Broadway — season 
bows out in character this month, which is to 


yace setter, continues to make news. With a a well-meaning hillbilly congenially snafuing the 

This is James Hilton’s Lost Horizon fitted to New York Drama Critics Circle award safely U.S. Air Force in a dramatization of the Mac 
song-and-dance proportions by Jerome Lawrence under its belt, the Lerner-Loewe tune version Hyman book (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St 
and Robert E. Lee and offering the assorted of Pygmalion has: (1) been getting some three The Pajama Game—The long-run musical hit 
talents of Lew Ayres as Conway, Martyn Green thousand mail orders weekly; (2) had its score about love and labor relations in a pajama 
as Chang (the valley’s administrator), Berry turned into a symphonic suite by Robert Russell factory, set to an Adler-Ross score (St. James, 
Kroeger as the High Lama, Alice Ghostley Bennett, for performance in July by the Phila- 245 W. 44th St.); Pipe Dream— Rodgers and 
Harold Lang, Susan Cabot, Joan Holloway and delphia Orchestra at Robin Hood Dell; and (3 Hammerstein let loose in John Steinbeck’s Can- 
Jack Cassidy. The next evening, June 7, Leonard been eyeing a substitute—Michael Redgrave has nery Row, with Helen Traubel starred in this 
Sillman is scheduled to unveil the latest editian been mentioned—for Rex Harrison when that musical version of the novelist’s Sweet Thursday 
of his New Faces revue, which utilizes, among worthy must leave the cast. an event not sched- Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); The Ponder Heart 
its dozen or so sketches, material salvaged from uled to take place until spring, 1957! Speaking David Wayne in patriarchal make-up is a 
the ill-fated Pleasure Dome. Among the new of replacements, Thomas Gomez has succeeded daffily expansive oldster in this comedy based 
faces will be Jane Connell, Johnny Haymer Burl Ives in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, where on the Eudora Welty novel of the same name 
Amru Sani, Billie Hayes, T. C. Jones and the Barbara Bel Geddes has returned from a vaca- Music Box, 239 W. 45th St. F 
team of Tony and Eddie tion during which Patricia Neal took over, and Time Limit!——Drama about brainwashing in 

Meanwhile several other shows will already Sheila Bond will sub for Gwen Verdon in Damn Korea, with Arthur Kennedy and Richard Kiley 
have braved the critics by the time this reaches Yankees for two weeks (June 4-16). Information in prominent roles (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); 
yrint, among them The Most Happy Fella (the about current Broadway shows follows: Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?——-George Axel- 
Frank Loesser musical based on Sidney Howard's Carmen Jones—Revival of the Oscar Ham- rod’s satiric comedy about a movie fan magazine 
They Knew What They Wanted) and the Zieg- merstein II. modernization of Bizet’s Carmen in writer who becomes a Hollywood big wheel in 
feld Follies (a new edition of the celebrated a two-week engagement to June 17 (City Center, Faustian fashion (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.); 
revue with Tallulah Bankhead, Carol Haney, 131 W. 55th St.); Cat on a Hot Tin Roof Witness for the Prosecution—-Agatha Christie's 
David Burns and Joan Diener). The new Alex Thomas Gomez has replaced Burl Ives in this courtroom mystery melodrama that holds a New 
Gottlieb comedy, Wake Up, Darling, Leslie Tennessee Williams drama about a dying Missis- York Drama Critics Circle award (Henry Miller 
Stevens’ drama The Lovers, Samuel Beckett's sippi plantation owner for whose estate the 124 W. 43rd St 
internationally acclaimed tragicomedy Waiting families of two of his unhappy offspring are 
for Godot and the revival of Goodbye Again contending (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.); Damn 
with Donald Ceok are others which should know Yankees—The devil and his siren helper win a 
their critical fates by then fantastic pennant for the Washington Senators to 

As to those arrivals that occurred since last an Adler-Ross score in this long-run hit musical r 4 BIG BROADWA y 
we we: - these columns, neither The Litthe which finds Sheila Bond subbing for a vacation- 

‘loc 


Glass nor Affair of Honor met with ing Gwen Verdon, June 4-16 (Forty-Sixth Street 


enthusiasm, and both were quickly withdrawn 226 W. 46th St.) ; LAY Lo. ls 
(Strip for Action changed its mind at the The Desk Set—Shirley Booth resisting automa- 


—— hour and never arrived “ all.) Mister tion, not to mention classification, in an office 
ohnson, the dramatization of oyce Cary’s comedy by William Marchant (Broadhurst, 235 “ 
W. 44th St.); The Diary of Anne Frank—The TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!” 


true account of a sensitive Jewish girl’s coming —MeCLAIN, JRi. -AMER, 


to adolescence against the backdro > of Nazi 
, | { ) AY | A \ persecution in Holland, with Joseph Schildkraut GWEN _VERDON in 
cs _ Susan Strasberg starred (Cort, 138 W. 48th te 


Fallen Angels—Nancy Walker, prodigiously 
ed and monumentally hung-over, abetted by 
Margaret ~~, and a Noel Coward script 


MEMORIAL THEATIE Scere 


N " Sabena, Joshua Logan 5 Harold 
Rome from the Marcel Pagnol trilogy about 
life on the Marseilles waterfront (Majestic, 235 


W. 44th St.) ; The Great Sebastians—The Lunts STEPHEN "rine 
as a mind-reading act, get involved in inter- DOUGLASS ° WALSTON 


national intrigue in the Lindsay-Crouse comedy 
(Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.); A Hatful of Rain prices: _— mule 


The sufferings of a narcotics addict and those ves, : Bivans ee thru Sat. 


close to him are portrayed by Ben Gazzara as $8. +f (Oren. $ § Rows) 
the addict and Shelley Winters as his pregnant ed 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Head wie, Lyceum, LAL 45th St.) ; lakerit the 
ama basec 925 § 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Asst. Head th Paul Muni in the role ll 


with Paul Muni in the role of the lawyer pat- 
terned after Clarence Darrow (National, 208 
W. 4ist St.); 1.18. (Tax: ae. 


2 30, 
. close seif-ada 
f Janus—Having both a husband and a lover sovelope ressed, 
ACTING bd RADIO would be enough for anyone but Claudette Pa_with cheek or 


Colbert, who also writes novels in this comedy 6 T. 
Plymouth, 234 W. 45th St.) ; The Lark—Lillian THEA. 226 W. 46 $1 


7 Clret 
DIRECTING * TV Hellman’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s drama = Saar 


COSTUME and ic il il il i al al dl cil “A HUMDINGER!” yer tis. 


RAITT ° FOY JR. 
SCENE DESICN MEN! Toupees ~ {¢ ey ELEN GALLAGHER: 
Acting Company — 260 Shows 


You will be proud to wear! 
Modern Style—Undetectable 
Annually 


JAMES 


(Toupee Specialist) 


Algonquin 4-3529 76 Orchard St. 
1:00-8:00 p.m. New York City 
By Appointment Only 


B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees WITH JULIE WILSON 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


PRICES: Eves. Orch. $6.90; Mezz 
$5.75; ist Baic 
2.30, 1 


Elizabeth Capwell, Registrar 


Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre 


Chicago 3, Ilinois 


Orch 


30, 1.75. (Tax inci.) Please 
scl(-addressed = stamped 


All work done exclusively by ST. JAMES THEA. 245 wes 44m 5. 
Un 4-464 


Mr. James—Guaranteed Satisfaction 
er ae ARR Ke = RK * 
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presents 


Barbara BEL GEDDES fe 
Thomas GOMEZ s334 ip 


fx 


in The ELIA KAZAN’ 


Production of 


on a Hot 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
and ALEX NICOL 


foes 5 Udi: J0 MIELZINER » Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
, W. 45 St. * Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


—ATKINSON, N. Y. TIMES 


“HANDSOME ano TUNEFUL” 


—CHAPMAN, NEWS 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
NEW MUSICAL SMAGH HIT 


[PE DREAM 


SHUBERT THEATRE, 44th St. West of B’way 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 


HERBERT = BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

}. C. McCORD 


Special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Conservatory 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 

of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


Fall Term 
Sept. 17 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 

Modern Dance—Ballet 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts De- 
gree. Major in Drama, Major in Drama minor 
in Dance, Major in Dance minor in Drama. 
Frequent Performances in Modern Theatre 

seating 500. 
Dormitories for Women Students 

Catalog on request 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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OFF BROADWAY—New items of interest to 
downtown show shoppers are The Man With the 
Golden Arm, Jack Kirkland’s dramatization ol 
the Nelson Algren novel, which bowed in late 
May at the Cherry Lane, and Circle in the 
Square’s revival of Eugene O’Neill’s The Ice- 
man Cometh with Jason Robards as Hickey 
The Phoenix has a novelty, too—The Littlest 
Revue with Charlotte Rae, Larry Storch and 
Tammy Grimes 

Franchot Tone continues in Uncle Vanya at 
the Fourth Street, Ibsen’s A Doll House is still 
the attraction at the Greenwich News, and the 
off-Broadway champ, The Threepenny Opera, 
should still be around the Theatre de_ Lys 
where Grete Mosheim has replaced Lotte Lenya 
in the role of Jenny 

The Bown Adams Studio offers three one-act 
plays. The Neophytes, Only the Troubled and 
The Grand Gesture on Friday evenings, and the 
latter two plus Antigone Revisited on Saturday 
evenings. The Senior Dramatic Workshop con- 
tinues to perform classics and new plays each 
Saturday night 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—For a brief moment there it looked 
as though the Windy City were about to turn 
into a tryout town, what with the sudden book- 
ings of The Lovers and Strip for Action. The lat- 
ter did an about-face and closed shop in Pitts- 
burgh before Chicagoans got a look at it. The 
Lovers, however, did arrive and received mixed 
notices. This is Leslie Stevens’ drama whose plot 
hinges on the droit du seigneur, a medieval law 
permitting a feudal lord to take the bride of one 
of his subjects on her wedding night 

So much for the unaccustomed tryout activity 
hereabouts. Harry Belafonte and his Sing, Man, 
Sing show just wound up a two-week engage- 
ment, and Inherit the Wind departs the Black- 
stone June 2 to continue its tour. Nancy Kelly 
and Bad Seed remain at the Harris, while Eddie 
Bracken and The Teahouse of the August Moon 
hold the Erlanger fort 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON Leonard Sillman’s latest edition of 
his New Faces revue is nearing the end of a 
limited pre-Broadway engagement at the Shubert 
which recently played host to Shangri-La. Other- 
wise, all is quiet on the local drama scene 


CALIFORNIA 
SAN_ FRANCISCO—Melvyn Douglas in Inherit 


the Wind, Geary; LOS ANGELES—Silk Stock- 
ings, Philharmonic Auditorium, to June 30 


COLORADO 
DENVER—The Boy Friend, Denver, June 19-23 


GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies, A 
Roomful of Roses, June 28-29 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Eli Wallach in The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, National 


INDIANA 


MICHIGAN CITY—Michiana Summer Theatre 
Dial *‘M”’ for Murder, June 27-July 1 


. gest MUSICALS 
OF THE CENTURY Y= STU Hay, 


JULIE 


HARRISON-ANDREWs 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


: y Jair faoy 


HOLLOWAY ° NESBITT 
ROBERT COOTE 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B’y 
Eves, 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Be ee ee he ae ee 
The world “in a state of chassis’? 


Not while 
listening to 
SEAN 
O’CASEY’S 


Masterpiece 


JUNO AND 
THE PAYCOCK 


FEEEEEY 


Starring 


SIOBHAN McKENNA 
CYRIL CUSACK 
MAIRE KEAN 


SEAMUS KAVANAGH 


Preamble spoken by the Author 
recorded in Ireland 
by Cyril Cusack Productions 


Two 12-inch records 
Angel Album 3540 B (35275-6) 


Available in Gala Factory-Sealed 
Package (including booklet with pho- 
tographs of author, cast, Abbey The- 
atre etc., essays and excerpts from 
the play: $9.98 


Standard Pockage: $6.96 
At all good record shops 


nel i 
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Est. 1832 


: Costumes 


On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


PR sino FOR PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 


APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. In 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 

THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


*Have been in residence to produce a play at 
the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
NORMAN ASHTON, Directing 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
DAVID FFOLKES, Costume Design 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Speech 
ELLIOTT NORTON, Dramatic 


Literature 
BENJAMIN OREN, Music Theatre 


DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 


SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
PAUL ULANOWSKY, Music Theatre 
For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 


266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


LOUISIANA 


COVINGTON—Playmakers, Inc., Jacob’s Lad- 
der, June 6-9. 


MAINE 


MONMOUTH-—Gilbert and Sullivan Festival 
Theatre, American Savoyards, The Gondoliers, 


June 25-30 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—The Pajama Game, Shubert. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNE’ oe 17 ad Clark in Damn Yankees, 


Lyceum, June 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY uarterdeck Theatre, Anni- 
versary Waltz, June 26-July 2; LAMBERTVILLE 
; ~Music Circus, The King’ and I, beginning 
June 2 


OHIO 


SPRINGFIELD—S ringfield Civic Theatre, Ring 
Round the Moon, Sos 34 7- 


OREGON 


PORTLAND—Bobby Clark in Damn Yankees, 
Auditorium, through June 30; Portland Civic 
Theatre, South Pacific (Major Theatre), June 
6-23, No Time for Comedy (Blue Room), through 
June 16, Davy Crockett (Junior Theatre), 
une ! 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW HOPE—Frank McHugh in The Rain- 
maker, Bucks County Playhouse, to June 2; 
Henry Jones in The en Year Itch, Bucks 
County Playhouse, June 4-16. 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY—Johnson City Little Theatre 
Players, My 3 Angeles, June 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—The Boy Friend, State Fair Audi- 
torium, beginning June 24 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND— Virginia Museum Theatre, Vic- 
toria Regina, through June 2 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—The Boy Friend, Moore, through 
ae i 7; Bobby Clark in Damn Yankees, Moore, 
une 15-23; YAKIMA—The Boy Friend, Capitol, 
June 8-9; TACOMA—The Bo Friend, Tem ~ 
Auditorium, June 11-12; PORTLAND- The 
Friend, Auditorium, June 13-15. 


CANADA 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO—Stratford Shakes- 
arean Festival, Henry V., June 18, The Merry 
lives of Windsor, June 19, both in repertory 

thereafter. 


By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use The- 
atre Arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who just 
enjoy thumbing through their back 
issues... 


aa ee a iS i al 


THEATRE ARTS. 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 
sturdy enough to withstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift— 
for yourself and all Theatre Arts 
minded friends. $2.50 


k Holds 12 Issues 


send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 


208 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING, INC. 
STAGE, RADIO, SCREEN, VAUDEVILLE, MUSIC AND ALL THE ALLIED CRAFTS 
351 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-6638 


Hevten Hayes, President 

Mrs. Martin Beck, Chairman of the 
Board and Secretary 

Heten MENKEN, First Vice-President 

JouHN Suusert, Second Vice-President 

Paut DuLuze.i, Third Vice-President 

WarrREN P. MuNSELL, Treasurer 

James F. Reity, Assistant Treasurer 

Rita ALLEN 

VerA ALLEN 

Brooks ATKINSON 

KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN 

Harry N. Branpt 

Jackie Bricut 

CLAYTON COLLYER 

Mrs. J. CHEEVER CowpINn 

Russet Crouse 

ALFRED DELIAGRE, Jr. 

CLARENCE DERWENT 

Fave EMERSON 

HyMAN FAIne 

ANTHONY Brapy Farre.! 

VINTON FREEDLEY 

MarGALo GILLMORE 

Oscar HAMMERSTEIN II 

THERESA HELBURN 

Mary Howes 

VINCENT JACoBI 

Rupy KaRrNoLT 

Howarp LARAMY 

Bi_t LEONARD 

Louis Lotito 

ALFRED MANUTI 

ARMINA MARSHALI 

GILBERT MILLER 

James J. Murpny 

Mrs. Henry CusHiInG OMLSTED 


So__y PERNICK ACTORS 
ELAINE PERRY DANCERS 
RiIcHARD RopGERS 

DIRECTORS 


J. Robert RuBin 
O.iver M. SAyLer 
CorneviaA Otis SKINNER 


APPLICANTS FOR REGISTRATION 
NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR THE 


FALL-WINTER °56-'57 
SESSIONS 


Sept. 24 thru 
Jan. 24, 1957 


SPRING 1957 


SESSIONS 


Feb. 4th thru 
May 25th, 1957 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


SINGERS THEATRE TELEVISION 
for WRITERS SCREEN in CONCERT 
COMPOSERS OPERA RADIO 


Mrs. Dona tp S. Strat eM 
DANTON WALKER 

RoBert WHITEHEAD 
BEVERLY WHITNEY 


PLANNED PROGRAMS WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 


Two year courses of highly inte- Intensive advance courses for stu- 
grated training for Actors, Sing- dents of professional background. 
ers and Dancers. Emphasis on The wide range offered within 
fundamentals necessary to bridge this group covers most creative 
the gap between semi-professional arts which comprise the profes- 
and professional experience. sion. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
RACHEL CROTHIERS, 
President Emeritus 
Ratpu BELLAMY 
Ray Bo.cer 
ILKA CHASE 
Morton Downey 
WILLIAM FEINBERG 
LELAND HaywarD 
Marcus HEIMAN 
EmiLty Ho.t 
JoserHine Hutu 
ABE LASTFOGEL 
ALFRED LuNT 
James E. SAUTER 
Morrie R. SEAMON 
Louis M. Simon 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
RicHarp F. WaALsH 
Epwarp E. Co.ton, 
Counsel 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, NY. 


EstHer M. Haw ey, 
Executive Secretary 
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Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 
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If you don’t know 
an arabesque 
from a pas jete 


Here’s the book that will 
help you enjoy Ballet. 


BALLET is more than music in 
motion. It is love and hate, joy 
and sorrow, laughter and fear, ex- 
pressed gracefully in sound and 
gesture. To appreciate ballet, you 
must understand it—which is just 
what this delightful handbook 
helps you to do. It covers tech- 
nique, music, meaning, choreo- 
graphy, décor, even history. It re- 
veals the world of enchantment 
hidden in every ballet perform- 
ance. With a full discography, 
glossary, and 26 striking photo- 
graphs. $3.75 


Ul the Cll” 


A GUIDE TO ENJOYMENT 


BY IRVING 
DEAKIN 
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° 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS « Publishers °°, 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 
A Roomful of Roses 
The Seven Year Itch 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
The Tender Trap 
King of Hearts Reclining Figure 
Dial “M” for Murder 
The Southwest Corner 
The Festival Grand Prize 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE Inc. 
{4 East 38th Street, New York (6 


Scoring a "First" 


Simon’s Directory of Theatrical 
Materials, Services and Information, 
compiled and published by Bernard 
Simon, 1674 Broadway, New York, 
96 pp. ($2.50) 

Mr. Simon, whose Package Pub- 
licity Service is known already to 
many community and educational 
theatres, has compiled a valuable 
handbook of theatrical services. It 
is probably the first of its kind to 
list so comprehensively the varied 
centers throughout the country 
where the regional theatre organiza- 
tion can obtain everything from 
stage hardware to theatrical ani- 
mals. The directory is effectively 
arranged alphabetically and _ geo- 
graphically for easy reference, and 
it also includes a section of such 
theatrical information as books, con- 
ventions and contests. 

—Alice Griffin 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


The Ballet Annual, edited by Ar- 
nold L. Haskell. Tenth edition of this 
international ballet review, contain- 
ing articles on dance in various 
countries, listings of personnel of 
principal companies, outstanding new 
productions, et cetera. Illustrated 
and indexed. (Macmillan, 144 pp., 
$4.50) 

Ballet Carnival, a Companion to 
Ballet by Margaret Crosland. Stories 
of 161 ballets, brief .biographies of 
important ballet people, listings of 
recorded music from the ballets and 
a section defining the vocabulary of 
ballet comprise this volume, designed 
for newcomers and for nontechni- 
cally oriented fans. Illustrated. 
(Arco Publishers, 404 pp., $4.75) 

Beaumont and Fletcher by William 
W. Appleton. A critical study of the 
playwrights and their times, at- 
tempting to measure their impact on 
the Jacobean and Restoration the- 
atre and their relevance to the 
theatre of today. Indexed. (Essen- 
tial Books, 131 pp., $2) 

The Chalk Garden by Enid Bag- 
nold. Complete text of the Broadway 
play. (Random House, 165 pp., $2.95) 

Damn Yankees by George Abbott, 
Douglass Wallop, Richard Adler and 
Jerry Ross. Complete text of the 
Broadway musical. (Random House, 
164 pp., $2.95) 


Do Re Mi by Garson Kanin. This 
is the Runyonistic story (of small 
time gangsters engaged in the juke- 
box wars) which originally appeared 
in the Atlantic and is to become a 
film and, perhaps, a stage musical, 
too. Copiously illustrated with draw- 
ings by Al Hirschfeld. (Little, Brown, 
88 pp., $3) 

Dragon’s Mouth by Jacquetta 
Hawkes and J. B. Priestley. Full 
text of the “dramatic quartet,” in- 
spired by the Paul Gregory produc- 
tion of Don Juan in Hell, and 
including brief essays by the col- 
laborators. (Harper, 104 pp., $2.75) 

The Edge of Perfect by Nicolas 
Monjo, Full text of a verse drama 
performed in 1948 by the Columbia 
University Players, with an intro- 
duction by Jacques Barzun. (Grove 
Press, 159 pp., $3.50) 

Face Your Audience, edited by 
William Hodapp. Sketches, mono- 
logues, two-character readings and 
similar audition material, intended 
especially for the television actor. 
(Hastings House, 130 pp., $3.95) 

Four Tragedies of Euripides, edited 
by David Grene and Richard Latti- 
more. The fourth volume in a con- 
tinuing series of Complete Greek 
Tragedies containing modern Eng- 
lish verse translations of The Cy- 
clops, Heracles, Iphigenia in Tauris 
and Helen. (University of Chicago 
Press, 264 pp., $3.75) 

Granville Barker by C. B. Purdom. 
A biography of the author of the 
Shakespeare prefaces, covering his 
work as author-director and writer- 
critic and including an examination 
of his own plays. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 322 pp., $6) 

Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence by 
André Hodeir. A history and inter- 
pretation of jazz deriving its focus 
from the work of representative 
jazz men, notably Louis Armstrong, 
Dickie Wells, Duke Ellington, Char- 
lie Parker and Miles Davis. Trans- 
lated by David Noakes and with a 
discography and index. (Grove, 295 
pp., $3.50) 

Modern Ballet Design by Richard 
Buckle. A picture book with brief 
discussions of the work of some 
forty designers, American and Eu- 
ropean. Indexed. (Macmillan, 125 
pp., $6) 

Modern Drama for Analysis, edited 
by Paul M. Cubeta. Intended for 
students of the drama, this volume 
contains full texts of Shaw’s Arms 
and the Man, Inge’s Come Back, Lit- 
tle Sheba, O’Neill’s Anna Christie, 
Ibsen’s Wild Duck, O’Casey’s Juno 
and the Paycock, Williams’ Glass 
Menagerie, Chekhov’s Cherry Or- 
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A Century 
of English 


Faree 


By 
LEO HUGHES 


The fascinating, vigorous 
story of farce and low comedy 
in the English theatre from 
the Restoration to the 


middle of the 18th century. 


315 pages, $5 

Order from 

vour bookstore, or 
PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


im (ooo 000000 0 0 ois 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
JANUS 


Carolyn Green 2.95 
WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK 
HUNTER?—George Axelrod 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Ira Levin 
GRANVILLE BARKER 
C. B. Purdom 
THE GREEN CROW 
Sean O’Casey 3.95 
PAVLOVA 
ed. A. H. Franks 2.50 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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chard, Wilder’s Skin of Our Teeth 
and Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World. Included are photographs of 
the original productions, together 
with stage diagrams and brief biog- 
raphies of the playwrights. (Dryden 
Press, 778 pp., $2.75) 


The Modern Treasury of Christmas 
Plays, edited by Lawrence M. Brings. 
A collection of twenty-two one-act 
plays for production by _ schools, 
churches and community organiza- 
tions. (T. S. Denison, Minneapolis, 
536 pp., $4.50) 


Mrs. Fiske and the American The- 
atre by Archie Binns. Biography of 
the American actress, based on for- 
merly unpublished private papers, 
and illustrated with one hundred 
plates including photos, playbills, 
drawings and letters. (Crown, 450 
pp., $5) 


No Cover Charge by Robert Syl- 
vester. The New York News column- 
ist informally surveys Manhattan 
night clubs from the twenties to the 
present. (Dial, 301 pp., $3.95) 


Pavlova, edited by A. H. Franks. 
A commemorative biography com- 
posed of reminiscent essays by Sol 
Hurok, Arnold Haskell, Michel Fo- 
kine and others. Illustrated and in- 
dexed. (Macmillan, 144 pp., $2.50) 


Stagecraft for Nonprofessionals by 
F. A. Buerki. A handbook describing 
stage equipment and lighting and its 
uses, with drawings and a glossary 
of stage terms. (University of Wis- 
consin, 131 pp., $1.50) 

Talks with Great Composers by 
Arthur M. Abell. The “intellectual, 
psychic and spiritual experiences” of 
Brahms, Strauss, Puccini, Humper- 
dinck, Bruch and Grieg while com- 
posing, as told to the author in 
conversations here related for the 
first time. (Philosophical Library, 
167 pp., $2.75) 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


Enrollments Now Being Accepted 


Special Summer Course 
from June 4 Through July 13 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 


theater history 


THE THEATER OF 
AUGUSTIN DALY 


By MARVIN FELHEIM. If you 
could combine the talents of 
Lindsay and Crouse and John 
van Druten with those of Elia 
Kazan and George Abbott, you 
might upproximate in contem- 
porary terms the versatility and 
success of Augustin Daly. Born 
in 1838, Daly was the producer 
who presented such stars as 
Edwin Booth, Otis Skinner, 
John Drew and Maurice Barry- 
more in his theater . . . the di- 
rector who introduced “natural- 
istic ensemble” productions 
when the declamatory style of 
acting was all the vogue ... 
the playwright who wrete and 
“adapted” hundreds of plays- 

with the great help of his all 
but anonymous brother. This 
fascinating biography of Augus- 
tin Daly rescues from unde- 
served eclipse one of the out- 
standing figures in American 
life during the post-Civil War 
years. Illustrated, $5.00 


HARLEY 
GRANVILLE 
BARKER 


By C. B. PURDOM. Shortly 
after Granville Barker's death 
in 1946 George Bernard Shaw 
called him “altogether the most 
distinguished and incomparably 
the most cultivated person 
Ww hom c i rcumstances hav e 
driven into the theater of his 
time.” In this first full-scale ac- 
count of Barker's life and work, 
the noted London critic, C. B. 
Purdom, examines this complex 
and impressive personality from 
his youthful ventures and even- 
tual success as an actor, his 
years as a producer and direc- 
tor, to his final “desertion” of 
the theater for still another ca- 
reer as critic and author of the 
famous prefaces to Shakespeare. 
Throughout the book runs the 
story of his friendship with 
such distinguished men of the 
theater as Sir J. M. Barrie, Gil- 
bert Murray, George Bernard 
Shaw, John Masefield, Sir John 
Gielgud and many others. Gran- 
ville Barker’s story is, in short, 
an illuminating piece of the- 
atrical history as well as a long- 
awaited biography. 

42 illustrations, $6.00 


Ask your bookseller 
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Not Hippo Dancing, as Robert Mor- 
ley’s London play has it, but Hippo 
Smiling. This hippo was caught in 
the act in Lovers and Lollipops, new 
film by the team responsible for Lit- 
tle Fugitive. At right, Cathy Dunn. 
At left, Hippo Ruminating. 


A dancing Tallulah Bankhead swings 
into action during rehearsals for the 
Ziegfeld Follies, as the revue readies 
for a Broadway opening. With the 
star is Julie Newmar, the 1956 model 
of the Ziegfeld Girl. 


RUTH ORKIN 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Child Star, '56 Model 

Morris Engel and Ruth Orkin, who 
wrote, produced and directed Little 
Fugitive, the very modest and highly 
acclaimed film of a couple of seasons 
ago, have an interesting method of 
screen-testing their actors. They 
don’t bother. They’re both photog- 
raphers of long experience (Engel, 
fifteen years; Miss Orkin—who is 
Mrs. Engel—ten years), and they 
have found that many of the qual- 
ities that you look for in a photo- 
graph are the same as those required 
for a film. 

When they were looking for a 
leading man for their latest film, 
Lovers and Lollipops, Miss Orkin 
went to the Actors Studio and looked 
at pictures of Studio students. 

“While I was doing this,” she re- 
ports, “there was a guy chasing a 
girl around the office with an um- 
brella. I kept looking at him. After- 
ward I told him, ‘You can be the 
lead in my next movie.’” 

The umbrella wielder was Gerald 
O'Loughlin, who later played oppo- 
site Tallulah Bankhead in A Street- 
car Named Desire. When he found 
out who Miss Orkin was, he remem- 
bered that the most publicized fea- 
ture of Little Fugitive had been the 
performance of seven-year-old Richie 
Andrusco. 

“So you're looking for a big boy 
now,” he remarked. 


Miss Orkin was, but she already 
had lined up another child actor- 
actress, this time—for the film. They 
had found Richie Andrusco on a 
merry-go-round at Coney Island. It 
was their screen test of Richie which 
convinced them that tests meant 
nothing. In his natural state he was 
just what they wanted, but when 
the camera was turned on him he 
sat and squinted at it with a single 
expression. Engel and Miss Orkin 
were appalled. 

“How can we use him?” 
complained. 


Engel 


They found that it was a matter 
of time, of getting to know Richie, 
of getting him used to having the 
camera going without paying any at- 
tention to it. The child in Lovers 
and Lollipops is Cathy Dunn, also 
seven. Because she lives across the 
street from Engel and Miss Orkin, 
they had a chance to study her care- 
fully for a long time before they 
started shooting the film. 

What happens to these children 
after lightning has struck them in 
this fashion? Ideally, nothing, Miss 
Orkin says. Richie Andrusco has 
gone on very much as he was before 
he had his brief fling in a film. 


“And so far as Cathy is con- 
cerned,” Miss Orkin says, “we 
haven’t done anything to her that 
will change her life.” 


Miracles Lyrical 

Whether we will it or not, an era 
of sprechstimme may be upon us. 
Jerome Hines, the Metropolitan bass, 
spent five years writing a music 
drama called I Am the Way, in 
which the principal singing role is 
that of Christ. But when the work 
was given its premiére at Easter this 
year Hines spoke the role instead of 
singing it, because he had suffered 
an attack of laryngitis the day be- 
fore, while singing at a matinée per- 
formance of Parsifal. Precedent be- 
ing what it is, we'll bet a bottle of 
cough medicine that the role is 
always spoken from now on. 

And then there is the case of Rex 
Harrison in My Fair Lady. Harrison 
admits to having sung a song once 
in an obscure traveling show in Eng- 
land when he was equally obscure. 
Otherwise, My Fair Lady represents 
his first public grappling with mu- 
sic. At a recent meeting of the 
Drama Desk, the organization of 
New York stage reporters, he said 
that he believed that his vocal ef- 
forts resulted in singspiel. Not so, 
retorted Douglas Watt, the learned 
musicologist of the Daily News. 
Whether Mr. Harrison knew it or 
not, he was sprechstimming. Really? 
said Mr. Harrison. Indeed, yes, said 
Mr. Watt, and doing it very well, 
too. This left Mr. Harrison with no 
recourse but to accept his situation 
with appreciative modesty. 


The Gilda Gilders 


The future looks promising for 
the scenic aspects of American 
opera. The Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
through its educational program, is 
sponsoring an annual “Art-in-Opera’”’ 
program for teen-agers. The program 
involves stage design, costume de- 
sign, creative painting and magazine 
cover art. This year all the entries 
were inspired by characters, scenes 
and incidents in Rigoletto and came 
from 450 public, private and paro- 
chial schools in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut. Twenty-four 
prize winners chosen from 197 final- 
ists were exhibited at the I.B.M. 
Fine Arts Gallery in New .York. In 
addition to having their work ex- 
hibited, prize winners are interviewed 
for scholarships by leading schools 
of art and design. 

“The importance of the ‘Art-in- 
Opera’ contests,” says Eleanor Reyn- 
olds, who heads the guild’s educa- 
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tional program, “is that it combines 
student interest in a basically music 
project with school art programs, 
creating a duality of interest in 
gifted youngsters in both fields, and 
often aids in discovering creative 
talents that might otherwise remain 
undiscovered.” 


The Vanishing Playwright 

William Marchant, who wrote The 
Desk Set, the comedy in which Shir- 
ley Booth is starred, has hit on a 
dandy way to write a show. Accord- 
ing to Miss Booth, he urged her to 
ad lib whenever she wanted to. So 
she did. And whenever her ad lib got 
a laugh, it was kept in the show. 
Thus, bit by bit, by trial and error, 
the play, as it is being offered today, 
was built up. In the case of The Desk 
Set, Marchant was shortsighted. He 
wrote a complete play to start with. 
But next time—provided he has Miss 
Booth on hand again—all he has to 
do is rough out an outline and let 
Miss Booth and the other members 
of the cast ad lib it into a full three 
acts. 


Sobering Thoughts? 

We have a feeling that Tennessee 
Williams has shown his gallant side 
in public for the last time. After 
Tallulah Bankhead had stirred up a 
storm of controversy by her playing 
of Blanche du Bois in the New York 
City Center’s revival of Williams’ 
A Streetcar Named Desire, Williams 
wrote a long letter to the New York 
Times praising Miss Bankhead for 
“what I think is probably the most 
heroic accomplishment in acting 
since Laurette Taylor returned, in 
the Chicago winter of 1944-45, to 
stand all her admirers and her 
doubters on their ears in The Glass 
Menagerie.” 

Williams went on to describe the 
morning after the first performance 
of the Bankhead Streetcar, which 
took place in Miami, when he called 
on her “in her boudoir” and found 
“this small, mighty woman... 
crouched in bed looking like the 
ghost of Tallulah and as quiet as a 
mouse.” 

“If you know and love Tallulah as 
I do,” he wrote, “you will not find 
it reprehensible that she asked me 
meekly if she had played Blanche 
better than anyone else had played 
her. I hope you will forgive me for 
having answered, ‘No, your perform- 
ance was the worst I have seen.’ 
The remarkable thing is that she 
looked at me and nodded in sad 
acquiescence to this opinion.” 
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Williams said he talked quietly 
with her, and he and the director 
give her notes. 

“IT went back [to the theatre] that 
night, and every note she was given 
was taken and brilliantly followed in 
performance ... I doubt that any 
actress has worked harder, for Miss 
Bankhead is a great ‘pro,’ as true as 
they make them.” 

When Miss Bankhead opened in 
New York, Williams “shed tears al- 
most all the way through, and... 
when the play was finished, I rushed 
up to her and fell to my knees at 
her feet. The human drama, the 
play of a woman’s great valor and 
an artist’s truth, her own, far super- 
seded, and even eclipsed, to my eye, 
the performance of my own play. 
Such an experience in the life of a 
playwright demands some tribute 
from him and this late, awkward 
confession is my effort to give it.” 

To this tribute, Miss Bankhead re- 
plied promptly, also via the Times: 

“I have read the communique of 
Tennessee Williams in the Times of 
last Sunday in which he undertook 
to sober up,” she wrote. “Mr. Wil- 
liams’ talents as a playwright are 
considerable, but in his manifesto he 
forever scuttles the ancient legend, 
in vino veritas.” 


Don't Stop Me! 

Well, it turns out that those TV 
comics who steal each other’s jokes 
have been on the right track all the 
time. And the script writers who use 
Joe Miller’s noble book as a basic 
source are even more right. 

A psychologist, Dr. Douglas T. 
Kenny, has made a study of jokes 
and has reached this appalling con- 
clusion: The more predictable the 
punch line, the funnier the joke is 
to the listener. 

Dr. Kenny developed this thesis in 


a paper in the Journal of Abnormal 


and Social Psychology. If the pro- 
fessor’s findings are correct, the title 
of his paper is funnier than any of 
the jokes he used in his experiments. 
The title: “The Contingency of Hu- 
mor Appreciation on the Stimulus- 
Conformation of Joke-Ending Expec- 
tations.” 


Predictable, wasn’t it? 


Theatre Quotebook 

ESTHER WILLIAMS, explaining 
her determination to be a dramatic 
actress: “I’m tired of popping out 
of the water just long enough to 
stand dripping in front of Van John- 
son and say, ‘Oh! Where did every- 
one go?’” 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE -RADIO- TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 


(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly in 
production. You appear every week. 

(2) An organization with 24 years of play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum- 
mer. Appointments made early each 
spring. Famous guest stars. College de- 
gree credit. 

Every talented member is placed in one 
of our professional stock companies, 
after their summer’s training. 

We are the largest, oldest and most 
popular summer theatre training - base 
for young actors (2,334 alumni.) 

IF YOU ARE EXTREMELY SIN- 
CERE and SHOW PROMISE FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE, or TV 
write for our book, called “RESULTS,” 
listing hundreds whom we have helped. 

Give your brief background and aspirations 

in your first letter. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town by the sea in New England's 
vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod 


The full text | 
and lyrics of the 
Tore le(aese-Lale! 
Hammerstein 
musical play based 
on the novel, 
SWEET THURSDAy, 
by John Steinbeck 


| Special edition, with photo- 


graphs of the original cast, 
and sketches of the sets by 
Jo Mielziner. $3.50 
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world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Holly- 

wood stars wear. You may use them 

at moderate rental rates. Brooks costumes 

90% of all Broadway stage plays, also top 

television shows, Radio City Music Hall, the 

Circus and Ice Shows, and dresses 100 amateur 
ey every week. 

rof. Sawyer Falk is our Costume Consultant 

for Academic and Community Theatres. Write 

to him here for costume plots of your shows. 


exw YD & > 


3 West 6Ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official Costumers for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattle Shake- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 


ATT Largest 
collection of the 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
© Stage ®@ Screen @ Radio 
@ Television ®@ Play Production 
senteediegas ~ **yematamea 
e-up 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 


1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


Drama— Speech 
Radio—Television 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 


to B.A., B.S., M.A., MS. degrees. Fully 
accredited. Day, evening, summer sessions. 
A completely up-to-date, professionally- 
equipped electronic ‘television production 
studio provides outstanding facilities for 
television training; broadcasting, announc- 
ing- writing; radio and television produc- 
tion. Professional acting; directing; play- 
writing; scene and costume designing. Stu- 
dents play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Place- 
ment assistance 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-sixth Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


iia BASIC TRAINING COURSE | 
uses! IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
STAFF 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


1016 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. SU 7-324! 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


Enroliment Limited 


We hear from Italy that Renzo 
Rossellini, Roberto’s much less pub- 
licized composer-brother, presented 
his very avant-garde opera La 
Guerra (The War) at the San Carlo 
Opera House in Naples. It is a 
much-discussed success, and this is 
even more remarkable because mu- 
sically Naples is a most conservative 
city. 

Frank Loesser is usually right! 
Some time ago he told us, “Never 
go to an opening night with a civil- 
ian,’ meaning, “Stay away from 
people not connected with the the- 
atre!” Well, we not only made the 
mistake he had warned us to avoid, 
we even went with a civilian from 
abroad, handsome young Pino Berini 
of Milan, for whom Broadway was 
just the name of a street. And not 
only did we take him to an opening, 
we also asked him to escort us to an 
after-theatre party, given for the 
cast of the new play and, it seemed 
to us, for everyone else in New 
York. He looked around in bewilder- 
ment. All these people who called 
one another “darling” before being 
introduced! All these highballs held 
by shaky hands! He didn’t dig it at 
all, nor did we have time or nerves 
to explain. We lost him, anyway, in 
the crowd, and to a very pretty girl 
who kept talking at him with great 
animation, while we watched his 
blank face with amusement. He 
seemed to grasp one word out of a 
hundred. 

We tried to go to his rescue when 
we heard him ask the girl in his 
sketchy English what she would be 
doing next evening. Could he come 
and pick her up at, say,-eight and 
take her to dinner? What he didn’t 
know was that she was the star of 
the new show and certainly expected 
to go on stage by eight-thirty next 
evening. His question could only 
mean that he considered the show 
such a flop that he expected it to 
close after the first night. And what 
a rude way to tell her so! He still 
doesn’t understand why she suddenly 
turned cold shoulders on him and 
ignored him for the rest of the 
night! 


by 
Hedy 


Clark 


We would love to write a whole 
column without mentioning Kermit 
Bloomgarden. Honest we would! But 
he doesn’t give us a chance. We are 
still somewhat breathless from his 
production of The Most Happy Fella, 
and we hear that he has acquired 
the rights to The Golden Kazoo, 
John G. Schneider’s fantasy about a 
Presidential election in 1960. When 
we read the book we certainly hoped 
someone would think of adapting it 
for the stage, and we are happy that 
the someone is Bloomgarden. Larry 
Gelbart and Chuck Spaulding will do 
the adapting. 


We ran into a charming and un- 
usual couple at a Sunday country 
luncheon recently—Robert and Edith 
Soderberg. They are unusual because, 
while they are a couple of play- 
wrights and collaborate all right, 
they don’t write the same plays. 
Each writes his own play and the 
other one edits it. “Our writing is 
strictly apart,” says Bob Soderberg. 
(We had a vision of drawers full of 
scripts with “His” and “Hers” 
printed on them, the way less tal- 
ented couples do with their bath 
towels.) Quite by chance they also 
have the same director-producer— 
Guthrie McClintic. He directed and 
produced Mrs, Soderberg’s A Room- 
ful of Roses last season (she uses 
her maiden name, Edith Sommer), 
and will produce and direct Robert 
Soderberg’s first play A for Adult 
next season. Both husband and wife 
are working on new plays right now. 
She won't talk about hers at all, 
while he admits that his is a com- 
edy—the story of an elegant West- 
chester matron, a widow, who mar- 
ries a successful Italian businessman. 
To her and everybody else’s sur- 
prise, he is just like a businessman 
of any other nationality! We are de- 
lighted with the idea. For a long 
time now we have tried to tell Amer- 
ican girls that not all Italians are 
romantic! 


And just in case you should have 
decided to spend the summer trying 
to find out about it, we just got 
word that both BEA and the Italian 
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SS line Ali Italia have started to oper- 
Drama Incorporated ate direct service between London 


and Venice in three hours and twen- TA M A R A 


SCHOOL of PROFESSIONAL oi2".."Super Convairs cannot ima! DAYKARHANOVA 


ARTS on the Lido airport, the Treviso air- 


field will be used, and a limousine SC H 0 0 THE STAG E 
FRED MILLER THEATRE will take tourists from Treviso to ri ae , 
Venice in about forty minutes. An- —— 7 U.S. ——— 
Applications accepted now for Fall other Italian airline, LAI, has an- and ‘Nature ization Fore — for 
Term. Write for catalog which gives nounced daily flights to Florence Non-Immigrant — 
details of courses in acting, directing, from May to September. The air- Students. 
production. craft on the Milan-Rome-Naples-Pa- Partial Scholarship assistance to 
ae : . all ; e K Veterans 
2842 NORTH OAKLAND AVENUE lermo route will land in Florence orean 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN once a day during the summer 27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
6 season. TRafalgar 7-5834 
Still from Italy comes word that 


Anna Magnani fans may relax: She 

The is not going to be “typed” forever as 
, a shouting, hot-blooded peasant 

N I | (j Il BO R Hl () () 1) woman with messy black hair and 


nondescript clothes. In her next film, 

p LA Y Hl () i \ E Quando Gli Angeli Non Volano 
(When Angels Don’t Fly), Miss Mag- 

School of the Theatre nani will portray a nun... . Speak- 
Bors ing about dark-haired temperamen- 

Two Years Intensive Training tal beauties, on a recent trip to 

in Theatre Techniques Mexico we ran into Dolores Del Rio. 

aise ; Actually we sat quite close to her 

Sa ate Sea Ee. July 27 and were able to get a good look at 
Catalog A on request her. Result: We still think she is one 

_ ae Gal Waa de Wad i of the most beautiful women alive. 
Phone MU 8-3770 We were still wondering why she 

had disappeared from our. scenes 

when we heard that she was con- 


templating a comeback. We hope it’s 





true. . . . Have you heard that at a unique 


the Palais de Chaillot in Paris late- 


comers are not allowed to enter the th t 
theatre until the end of the first act? Ca re 


apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre. 
One of the oldest of its kind in 
the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop- 
Y YOUR PLAY NEEDS ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 
YOUR SOUND EFFECTS! ; with a long-established professional 
company of actors, directors, 
ike designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminar instruction 


XM AJOR' SOUND There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to the 
RESTAURANT EFFECTS RECORDS general public, September to June. 


TUITION FREE—CREDITED G.I. BILL 
@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 


@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
pon a a Cleveland Play House 

@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 

@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


78 rpm speed onl 
Bie 0 Cleveland 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, inc. aa Play House 


instantaneous Recording Svce. 


nig 42 Lombard Street 
150 West 46th Street Toronto, Ontarvo, Canada Francis E. Drury Theatre 
New York 36, N.Y 


Charles S. Brooks Theatre »% Euclid-77th Theatre 
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MR. 
WONDERFUL 


Sa 1aeaV-NVWdagida 


March 22, 1956 
Broadway Theatre 

Jule Styne and George Gilbert production, in 
association with Lester Osterman, Jr., of a musical 
comedy in two acts (ten scenes); book by Joseph 
Stein and Will Glickman, music and lyrics by Jerry 
Bock, Larry Holofcener and George Weiss; produc- 
tion conceived by Jule Styne and staged by Jack 
Donohue; production designed by Oliver Smith, cos- 
tumes designed by Robert Mackintosh, lighting by 
Peggy Clark, musical direction by Morton Stevens, 
musical and vocal supervision by Oscar Kosarin, 
orchestrations by Ted Royal and Mr. Stevens. 


THE CAST 

UNEMPLOYED ACTRESS Ann Buckles 
HAL Hal Loman 
SONG PLUGGER Richard Curry 
SOPRANO Rina Falcone 
RITA ROMAN‘ Chita Rivera 
COMICS Bob Leslie 
Larry B. Leslie 
Pat Wilkes 
John Pelletti 
Karen Shepard 


AUDITION 

JOHNNIE 
SINGER 

DANCERS Tempy Fletcher, Shirley Graser 

Suan Hertman, Sally Neal, Patti Ann Rita 

Sylvia Shay, Patti Wharton 

Gail Kuhr, Barbara Leigh 

Sherry McCutcheon 

Dorothy D’Honau 

Marvin Arnold, Bill Reilly 

Jimmie Thompson 

T. J. Halligan 

Charlotte Foley 

Harold Gordon, Albert Popwell 

Claude Thompson 

Jack Carter 

Pat Marshall 

Herb Fields 

Malcolm Lee Beggs 

Will Mastin 

DAD Sammy Davis, Sr. 

CHARLIE WELCH 

ETHEL PEARSON 

STAGE MANAGER Bob Kole 

SCRIPT GIRL Ginny Perlowin 

STAGEHANDS Frank Marti, Tony Rossi 

CIGARETTE GIRL 
LITTLE GIRL 
SOPHIE’S BOY 


SISTERS 


ACROBAT 
HOOFERS 


TALENT SCOUT 
ANNIE’S FRIEND 
BOP MUSICIANS 


FRED CAMPBELI 
LIL CAMPBELL 
COUNTERMAN 
MR. FOSTER 
UNCLE 


Sammy Davis, Jr. 
Olga James 


Jerri Gray 
Marilyn Coope) 
Ronnie Lee 


Sammy Davis, Jr., flanked by members of Will Mastin 
Trio: Sammy Davis, Sr. (left) and Mastin. Seated is 
Chita Rivera, dancing comedienne of Mr. Wonderful. 


Business manager, Michael Goldreyer; production 
stage manager, John Barry Ryan; stage manager, 
Bernard Gersten; press representatives, John L 
Toohey and Max Gendel. 

The time is the present: the action takes 
place in New York City, Union City (New Jer- 
sey) and Miami. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “1617 Broadway,” 
“Without You, I’m Nothing,” “Jacques D’Iraq,”’ 
“Ethel, Baby,” “Mr. Wonderful,” “Charlie 
Welch,” “Talk to Him,” ‘Too Close for Com- 
fort,” “There,” “Miami,” “I’ve Been Too Busy,”’ 
plus interpolated standard numbers. 

The plot of this Broadway venture deals 
with the rise to fame of a dynamic young song- 
and-dance man from Union City, New Jersey, 
a community whose own rich theatrical tradi- 
tion is reflected in the show’s book. It is a 
rather reluctant rise, however, for this lad, 
Charlie Welch, prefers the homey surroundings 
of little old Union City to the big time—for 
reasons best known to himself, and despite the 
urging of his girl and a brash but untalented 
colleague in the Jersey establishment. Since 
Charlie is played by Sammy Davis, Jr., an 
exuberant young man not normally given to 
hiding his light under anything smaller than 
the celestial concave, the logic of the book is 
readily apparent. By the arrival of Act IL., 
however, all this is academic, for Charlie’s arm 
has been twisted sufficiently. The musicians 
climb out of the pit and into the night club 
setting on stage. Charlie grasps a wholly su- 
perfluous microphone and Mr. Wonderful settles 
down to a predictable floor-show finish. The 
turn of events is predictable, that is—not 
‘Sammy, who in his own line is quite a multiple- 
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threat boy. He,.really detonates: sings, dances, 
does impersonations and plays drums, all with 
the intense air of a young man who figures 
that tomorrow is not only another day, but one 
which may never arrive. 

While Sammy is more or less under wraps 
earlier in the proceedings, several other mem- 
bers of the cast manage to get in several thou- 
sand words, and not exactly edgewise. Jack 
Carter is aptly cast as the luckless colleague 
with a heart of gold (where Charlie is con- 
cerned) and the vocabulary of a pitchman. Pat 


LITTLE 
GLASS CLOCK 


This English comedy, which had a fair run in London 
during the 1954-55 season, managed to survive only 
eight performances on Broadway. Left to right: 
Reginald Gardiner, Fred Baker, Eva Gabor and 
Robert Carroll. 
March 26, 1956 
John Golden Theatre 

Richard Aldrich and Richard Myers production, in 
association with Julius Fleischmann, of a comedy by 
Hugh Mills in three acts (four scenes), directed by 
Alan Schneider, set by Cecil Beaton, costumes super- 
vised by Mr. Beaton, lighting by Charles Lisanby. 


THE CAST 
GISELE Angela Thornion 
JULIEN Donald Somers 
HYPPOLITE Norman Barrs 


ABBE MATIGNON 
ARMAND, COMTE DE MONTFORT 


Reginald Gardiner 
Douglas Watson 


GABRIELLE, COMTESSE DE MONTFORT Eva Gabor 
LIEUTENANT Robert Carroll 
DRUMMER BOY Fred Baker 


SOLDIER 
MARECHAL FRANCOIS DE SEVRES 
GENERAL DE COURCELLES 
CARDINAL PIO DI AMADORI Richard Longman 
HIS MAJESTY LOUIS XV. George Curzon 
General manager, Charles Mooney; stage manager, 
Elliot Martin; press representatives, Marian Byram 
and Phyllis Perlman. 


The action occurs during the course of two 
days in the fall in the mid-eighteenth century, 
in the reign of Louis XV., and takes place in a 
chateau in France. 

Cecil Beaton designed a handsome period set 
for this venture, and costumes to match, and 
Eva Gabor blended very nicely with them, but 
the evening still was something short of an un- 
qualified triumph. There was also Hugh Mills’s 
script, regrettably. It attempted to worry some 
elementary humor out of the situation of a 
newly married pair who are periodically dis- 


Theodore George 
Bramwell Fletcher 
John McGiver 
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Marshall, a pert and well-rounded comedienne, 
plays his wife, a girl who longs to operate a 
souvenir shop in Miami— where the show’s 
best comedy moments are dispensed, inciden- 
tally; Olga James is Charlie’s winsome girl 
friend; and the agile Chita Rivera, a stage- 
struck girl who finally finds the formula for 
success, though not on the dance floor. The 
musical score is heterogeneous but serviceable 
enough in a standard sort of way, and it does 
have one distinction. Not the best, maybe, but 
certainly the loudest. 
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rupted from the business at hand on their wed- 
ding night, a predicament which, one school of 
playwrights long has held, is guaranteed to 
convulse everyone but the unfortunate bride 
and groom. The groom in this case is Armand, 
a French count who is given a promotion to 
the rank of general on his wedding day, along 
with orders to report at once to the Bavarian 
front. This is the work of a lecherous maréchal 
who has designs on Armand’s wife Gabrielle. 
Armand solves this difficulty by exchanging 
places with an amenable abbé and remaining 
as her confidant. Then damned if he isn’t pro- 
moted from abbé to bishop by Louis XV. him- 
self, who has been smitten by Gabrielle and 
also wants the coast clear. This stratagem, too, 
is foiled. Virtue triumphs in one of the most 
remarkable instances of Pyrrhic victory on 
record. 























































































































March 29, 1956 
Martin Beck Theatre 

Cheryl Crawford and Robert Lewis production of 
a play by Norman Rosten in three acts, based on the 
novel by Joyce Cary; directed by Mr. Lewis; settings, 
costumes and lighting by William and Jean Eckart; 
assistant to Mr. Lewis, Pearl Primus 


MISTER JOHNSON 
BAMU 

ALIU 

AJALI 
BENJAMIN 
MATUMBI 
GOLLUP 
BULTEEL 
ADAMU 
AUDU 
MOMA 
RUDBECK 
BRIMAH 
SECOND BROTHER 
UNCLE 
GIRL 
MOTHER 
POLICEMAN 
SALEH 
WAZIRI 

ISA 

CELIA 
CHIEF 
PETITIONER 
GUARDS 


General 
manager, 


manager, Samuel H. 


Joseph Moss; 


THE CAST 
Earle Hyman 
Josephine Premice 
James E. Wall 
Broc Peters 
John Akar 
Rosetta Le Noire 
Thayer David 
Lawrence Fletcher 
Charles McRae 
Rai Saunders 
Earl Jones 
William Sylvester 
Milton J. Williams 
La Verne French 
David Berahzer 
Margie James 
Ruth Attaway 
Clayton Corbin 
Philip Hepburn 
Jay Riley 
Harold Nurse 
Gaby Rodgers 
Percival Borde 
Curtis James 
Samuel Phills, Geffrey Biddeau, 


Alphonse Cimber 
Schwartz; company 
production stage manager, 


John Effrat; press representatives, Ben Washer and 


Louis Sheaffer. 


The action takes place within the landscape 
of the town of Fada in Nigeria, British West 


Africa. 


The hero of this drama of the African bush 


is an engaging native clerk, proudly employed 
in government service, whose heart is defin- 
itely in the right place, even if his hands are 
frequently in the wrong ones, where money 
matters are concerned. Mister Johnson is a 
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MISTER 
JOHNSON 


Earle Hyman contributed one of the season’s note- 
worthy portrayals in the title role of this adaptation 
of Joyce Cary’s novel. 


lad with his head in the clouds, whose only sin 
early in the going is a tendency to regard 
every day as a great new experience to be met 
with every resource at his considerable com- 
mand—and every night as Halloween. These 
early sequences are much the better, for they 
not only delineate this remarkable fellow but 
also offer some penetrating side glances at 
aspects of the white man’s burden that seldom 
find their way into the likes of Kipling. As a 
convert to the white man’s ways, Johnson 
wooes a native girl, Bamu, possessor of a good 
deal of native shrewdness and an opportunistic 
family that takes him up on his tendency to 
give the shirt off his back. They take him for 
everything but a loin cloth, in fact, in a re- 
markable reverse application of the dowry 
system. Johnson’s freewheeling accounting 
methods in financing a vital road-building proj- 
ect keep his white superiors, Rudbeck and Bul- 
teel, in a tizzy, but once again native prag- 
matism comes out way ahead of official red 
tape, just as native mores beat the white man’s 
all hollow when Bamu and Rudbeck’s wife, 
newly arrived from London, contrast their 
methods of keeping a husband at arm’s length 
and still happy when the need arises. Even- 
tually Johnson’s clerical do-it-yourself addic- 
tion gets him into a heap of official trouble, 
and about here adapter Rosten has come a 
cropper, too. Two acts of humorous vignettes 
are hardly adequate preparation for the char- 
acter-tragedy conclusion that might seem per- 
fectly in order in a novel. But the production 
has been staged and designed with such color, 
vitality and animal exuberance, and acted with 
such extraordinary skill, that one is tempted 
in the final accounting to apply Johnson’s own 
methods to the balance sheet. Its principal on- 
stage asset is easily the man in the title role, 
Earle Hyman, one of the brightest entries in 
Broadway’s own future book. 
THEATRE ARTS 
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At stake in this trial scene are the virtue of a woman 
(Betsy Palmer: seated, center) and the lives of the red- 
coats’ captives, headed by a young captain (William Prince: 
standing, left foreground). Dennis King (seated, extreme 
right) played the redcoat major in charge of the legal 
proceedings. 


AFFAIR OF HONOR 


April 6, 1956 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


Theatre Guild production, in association with Theatre 
200, Inc., of a comedy by Bill Hoffman in three acts (five 
scenes); directed by Robert Douglas, production designed 
and lighted by Ralph Alswang, costumes by Gene Coffin. 


Tue Cast 
JAMES MACKENZIE 
CHARLOTTE MACKENZIE 
MRS. MACKENZIE 


James Hickman 

Daryl Grimes 

Edith King 

Betsy Palmer 

William Prince 
William Whitehead 
Charles Mendick 
Skedge Miiler 

Albert M. Ottenheimer 
Jimmy Yoham 


SALLY MACKENZIE 
CAPTAIN TOM COCHRAN 
JUDIAH FLOYD 

CHARLES HENRY 

CLEEVE WILLIAMS 
EDWARD TAUNTON 
MARTIN ERSKINE 

FIRST BRITISH SOLDIER 
SECOND BRITISH SOLDIER 
CORPORAL 


Bruce Brighton 
Ben Janney 
Ross Winston 
Stanley Bell 
Dennis King 
Anita Dangler 
Doris Rich 
Mary Loane 


SERGEANT GERLING 
MAJOR ROGERS 
MARY WILSTON 
MAUD ERSKINE 
BETTY WILLIAMS 
POLLY FLOYD 
TRAVELING LADY 


Toni Darnay 
Margaret O'Neill 


General manager, Peter Davis; company manager, S. 
M. Handelsman; stage manager, Charles Durand; press 
representatives, Nat Dorfman and Irvin Dorfman 

The action covers a period of thirty-six hours in Sep- 
tember, 1777, in upper New York near the Vermont 
border, alternating between the crossroads tavern of Mrs. 
Mackenzie and Major Rogers’ living quarters. 


Major Rogers, the amiably perverse protagonist 
of this Revolutionary War comedy, is a self-styled 
“careful soldier” of His Majesty’s army, a man 
who habitually carries an umbrella on the theory 
that more people are afflicted with pneumonia 
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and sunburn than with enemy gunfire, even dur- 
ing wartime. He is also a man of principle. He 
resolutely draws the line at seducing any girl who 


intends to kill herself after such an encounter, on 
the theory that her suicide would do irreparable 
damage to his professional standing. There are 
a number of other interesting sidelights to the 
character of this “devil’s own warming pad” that 


make him decidedly more interesting than the run 
of army officers you are apt to come across, on 
stage or otherwise, and it’s unfortunate that 
playwright Bill Hoffman wasn’t able to provide 
him with better company or, in lieu of this, a play. 
What he has come up with is pseudo Shaw heavily 
laced with sex—essentially the single situation of 
a strong-willed and resourceful colonial girl who 
finds herself in the uncomfortable and quite arbi- 
trary situation of passing judgment on half a dozen 
of her countrymen-patriots accused of dynamiting 
a bridge; either she goes to bed with the major, in 
which case they are absolved, or she retains her 
honor and they lose their lives. When she chooses 
dishonor and subsequent suicide, he becomes a 
man of principle after his own fashion. All this 
might have served as an admirable springboard 
for Shaw, whose ability to improvise intellectual, 
high-comedy lines in such situations was, unfor- 
tunately, much greater than the incumbent’s. The 
best lines in Affair of Honor were in good hands, 
however. As the major, Dennis King lined them 
out in his best stentorian manner and indicated 
that he is making steady progress toward becom- 
ing just about the most accomplished roué around. 
As the girl, Betsy Palmer performed with a good 
deal of spirit and a good deal more confidence than 
her store of verbal ammunition warranted. 





First produced in Paris in 1952 and 
subsequently performed in other major 
European capitals, including London, 
the Samuel Beckett tragicomedy came 
to Broadway with a cast including {left 
to right): Alvin Epstein, Bert Lahr, 
Kurt Kasznar and E. G. Marshall. 


WAITING FOR 
GODOT 


April 19, 1956 
John Golden Theatre 


Michael Myerberg production, by arrangement with 
Independent Plays, Ltd., of a tragicomedy by Sariuel 
Beckett in two acts; directed by Herbert Berghof, scenery 
by Louis Kennel, costumes by Stanley Simmons. 


Tue Cast 
Bert Lahr 
E. G. Marshall 
Alvin Epstein 
Kurt Kaszner 
BOY Luchino Solito de Solis 


ESTRAGON (GOGO) 
VLADIMIR (DIDI) 


General manager; Ben Boyar; piess representatives, 
Bill Doll, Martin Shwartz, Betty Lee Hunt and Seymour 
Krawitz. 


The action takes place within a period of two days on 
a country road beside a tree. 


At any given point in this mockingly ironic 
allegory about man and his eternal search for 
salvation, one or more of the four principal per- 
formers consistently provided a tour de force of 
acting. Herbert Berghof’s offering was some very 
resourceful direction in the face of odds inherent 
in Samuel Beckett's cryptic and cerebral script. 
Stanley Simmons came up with costumes that 
must have taxed the resources of every attic in 
Manhattan, not to mention the more obvious 
sources, and Louis Kennel supplied an effective 
single setting consisting of a shallow platform, a 
drop and an undernourished tree which, two of 
the characters decided, was not stout enough to 
hang them—a fortunate thing, siace one of them 
was played by Bert Lahr. That accounts for the 
contributions of just about everyone but the 
spectator. He supplied the play’s meaning, as well 
as the means. 

In this he had a minimum of help from play- 
wright Beckett, a man whe writes pithy and pro- 
vocative dialogue which either says, or seems to 
say a great deal more than the lean lines offer 
at face value. Im either case the author is a suc- 
cessful man of the theatre. He has composed 
something eminently playable, though his stature 
as philosopher is, on the evidence at hand, some- 
what less of a sure thing. His main characters are 
a couple of tramps. Vladimir is glib, rational and 
opportunistic, a chap whose seedy cutaway may 
well be a symbol of man's quest for front. Estra- 
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gon {apparently the symbol of man in his more 
patie pa honest—state) is appalled by life. 
a fellow out in left field in a very bewildering 
game, and all too aware of it. They are hanging 
around the periphery of salvation, waiting, not 
too confidently, for a certain mysterious Godot. 
The latter, we do nut hasten to add (understand- 
ably), is probably God. He does not arrive; in 
his place he sends a shepherd boy with word that 


.. Godot will not be along today, but tomorrow for 


sure. The remaining action, to use the word in 
a highly specialized sense, consists in the tramps’ 
speculation on the cosmos, and the appearance in 
each act of two others: Pozzo, a powerfully built 
man who looks like the ringmaster of a cireus but 
who really is the embodiment of worldly power, 
and Lucky, his decrepit slave, an automation who 
delivers one memorable burst of dialogue in a 
triumph of technique, if not of lucidity. 

Since Godot is seemingly unattainable, and 
since even Pozzo winds up blind and flat on his 
back in Act II., the tone of the piece is that of 
despair. But it is a Gaelic type of despair which 
erupts into grotesque humor at the twitch of Bert 
Lahr’s bulbous nose; and that is precisely where 
this production of the highly amorphous work 
took its point of departure. A reading of the text 
suggests much more of the metaphysical, but 
hardly begins to suggest the vast variety of comic 
technique which a great clown can bring to its 
choicest role. Just what Beckett would have 
thought of this Estragon is but one more specu- 
lation in a venture which has cornered the market 
in that commodity. Here is one theatregoer who 
was very glad Lahr was around. He managed to 
employ most of the pantomimic devices which 
have endeared him to us in his less pretentious 
undertakings, and—better yet—to make them 
seem entirely right. All this and intellect, too! 
His associates also seemed precisely cast for their 
assignments: E. G. Marshall as Lahr’s more artic- 
ulate pal, Kurt Kasznar as the volubly expansive 
Pozzo, Alvin Epstein as the ironically named 
slave, and Luchino Solito de Solis as the quietly 
earnest boy. More than any of them, however, 
Lahr gave'the play its link with life on the other — 
side of the footlights. On that score, at least, he 
was way ahead of Samuel Beckett. 
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Jan Clayton, back on the New York 
stage after an extended absence, and 
Zachary Scott, in his first singing role 
in a musical, were the Anna and king 
of this revival of the 1951 Rodgers and 
Hammerstein work. 


« 


Ta \ 
me 
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April 18, 1956 
New York City Center 


New York City Center Light Opera Company ( William 
Hammerstein, general director) revival of the musical 
play in two acts; music by Richard Rodgers, book and 
lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II. (based on the novel 
Anna and the King of Siam by Margaret Landon); di- 
rected by John Fearnley, choreography by Jerome Rob- 
bins (remounted by June Graham), musical direction by 
Frederick Dvonch, scenery by Jo Mielziner, costumes by 
Irene Sharaff, lighting by Jean Rosenthal, orchestrations 
by Robert Russell Bennett; assistant to William Hammer- 
stein, Michael Shurtleff 


Tue Cast 
CAPTAIN ORTON Leon Shaw 
Kevin Coughlin 
Jan Clayton 


John George 


LOUIS LEONOWENS 
ANNA LEQONOWENS 
THE INTERPRETER 
THE KRALAHOME Leonard Graves 
THE KING Zachary Scott 
Hubert Bland 
Philip Wentworth 
TUPTIM Christine Mathews 
LADY THIANG Muriel Smith 
PRINCE CHULULONGKORN Patrick Adiarte 
Lynn Kikuchi 
Ben Lackland 


PHRA ALACK 
LUNA THA 


PRINCESS YING YOAWALAK 
SIR EDWARD RAMSAY 


PRINCES AND PRINCESSES: Linda Campano, Louis Her- 
nandez, Susan Kikuchi, Barbara Norman, Antonio Obre- 
gon, Valentine Obregon, Judith Ramsay, Patricia Ramsay, 
Ronald Harvey, Toby Stevens 


THE ROYAL DANCERS: Olga Bergstrom, Annita Beryll, Hazel 
Chung, Bettina Dearborn. Dorothy Etheridge, Marion Jim, 
Norma Kaiser, Wonci Lui, Julie Oser, Nadine Revene, 
Joan Sandes, Tao Strong, Alice Uchida, Dusty Worrall, 
Yuriko, Rosemary Zinner, Hubert Bland, John George, 
James McMillan. 


THE SINGERS (Wives, Priests, Amazons, Slaves): Doris 
Galiber, Jean Maggio, Rose Rosett, Jeanette Scovotti, Rita 
Shay, Yolanda Vasquez, John Keelin, Robert Reim, Sher- 
man Sneed 


General manager, James Awe; company manager, Gil- 
man Haskell; production stage manager, John Cornell; 


stage manager, Milton Stern; publicity directors, Abner 
D. Klipstein and Leo Freedman. 


During one interlude of this bookish musical, 
you may recall, the King of Siam steps to the 
front of the stage and delivers an introspective 
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Che King and J 


number aptly titled “A Puzzlement.” Even today 
it is one of the infrequent times in the musical 
theatre when a character worries his pretty head 
about something other than cutting a fine figure 
or singing or dancing, and it suggests that in 
casting the work, you begin with a king and an 
Anna who can act. This revival had such a pair. 
Add to them all the natural charm of the book 
and score, throw in Jo Mielziner’s original scenery 
and Irene Sharaff’s costumes, and you are really 
in business. The City Center began its light opera 
season with a bang—or perhaps with a resound- 
ing Siamese gong. 

Since it has some of the aspects of a curio or 
period piece, this work is likely to wear well for 
a good many years when given proper handling. 
Richard Rodgers’ tunes may not be his most 
memorable ones, but they are nicely geared to 
the libretto and complement it at almost every 
turn; and his ballet interludes, while not at all 
reminiscent of “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue,” are 
worthy of mention in the same breath with that 
gem. The original Jerome Robbins choreography, 
by the way, lost almost nothing in June Graham’s 
remounting. And Oscar Hammerstein’s ample 
book emphasizes, in the light of more recent 
events, that the blandly comic and sentimental 
comprise his real métier. He was, as a matter of 
fact, a Far Eastern expert long before he teamed 
with his current illustrious collaborator. 

Among the principals, Jan Clayton proved an 
admirable Anna, combining much of the mature 
grace and spirit that made Gertrude Lawrence 
such a joy in the original production. She sang 
very nicely, too, though for sheer vocal ability the 
production’s chief asset was Muriel Smith, who 
made “Something Wonderful” just that. Zachary 
Scott was first-rate as the willful but unsure king, 
a role that is distinguished by some of the light 
sadism at which he has become highly proficient 
in Hollywood. His singing was adequate; and 
even in being no more than that, he wasn’t ex- 
actly breaking tradition with the original version. 
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by Ward Moorehouse 


The challenging and unsparing island of Man- 
hattan, a vertical and jangling warren of stainless 
steel, shiny chromium, traffic-choked streets and 
every-man-for-himself manners, has been Ameri- 
ca’s theatrical capital ever since the New York 
theatre had its nervous beginnings in downtown 
Nassau Street more than two hundred years ago. 
Broadway is still the drama’s show window, just 
as it was when the island’s playhouses were clus- 
tered to the south of Union Square. Broadway has 
survived wars, panics, booms, blizzards, theatre 
shortages, strikes (actors and otherwise), and it 
is still a going concern. It has managed to come 
through with another season, that of 1955-56, and 
it’s been a genuinely good one. 

There is now hope for many more seasons, not- 
withstanding disturbing developments in the de- 
partment of economics: The theatre shortage has 
become so acute that playhouses are now being 
booked nine months in advance; a one-set dra- 
matic play, done with a fine cast, often needs an 
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a remark 


LOWER LEFT: Julie Andrews (center), 
the Eliza of My Fair Lady, provides 

some hilarity when she forgets her newly 
acquired manners and roots lustily 

at the race track. Flanking her, left of 
center, are Viola Roache and Robert 
Coote; at right, John Michael King and 
Cathleen Nesbitt. 


UPPER LEFT: In My Fair Lady, 

Rex Harrison is Professor Higgins, the 
phonetician, and Robert Coote is his 
associate, Pickering. In his accompanying 
report, Ward Morehouse names this 
muscial version of Pygmalion as the 
work he would choose to revisit, 

were he limited to one show. 


UPPER RIGHT: For her portrayal of 
Joan of Arc in The Lark, Julie Harris 
was awarded an Antoinette Perry award 
in April. She is picturedepith 
Christopher Plusmier, whose eloquence 
as Warwick won a eifation from critic 
Morehouse, The latter correctly 
forecast Miss Barris’ selection 


LOWER RIGHT: Among the performances 
of the Season that were more or less 
meglected, notes Ward Morehouse, is that 
of Boris Karloff as Cauchon in 

The Lark. He is shown with the pro- 
duction’s Joan (and star), Julie Harris. 
Lillian Hellman adapted Jean Anouilh’s 
drama for Broadway. 





able season in retrospect 


intake of $20,000 on the week to break even; 
chorus girls (ladies of the ensemble, if you please) 
who once were paid $30 now receive a minimum 
of $90, and insist that they barely can live on that. 
And today’s stagehands may get $110 a week, in 
some cases for moving a chair or two every night. 

So it goes. Many of us, ever so many of us, 
often get to wondering how anybody is in the 
theatrical business at all. 

And yet Broadway has completed a fine season, 
one of its best in years. It’s been a season of im- 
agination, variety and a great deal of creative 
excitement. There’s been no new American play 
as outstanding as, say, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, but 
there have been several pieces of definite quality. 
I have in mind Inherit the Wind and The Diary of 
Anne Frank, The Chalk Garden and, to a some- 
what lesser extent, A Hatful of Rain and Time 
Limit! [Actually Inherit the Wind, like Damn 
Yankees, arrived on Broadway late in the 1954-55 
season, but too late to be eligible for the major 
theatrical awards for that season. In April, for 
example, Paul Muni of Inherit the Wind won an 
Antoinette Perry award for distinguished per- 
formance in the dramatic play category, along 
with Julie Harris of The Lark, which arrived 
during the 1955-56 season. And Damn Yankees 
and The Diary of Anne Frank were named the 
outstanding musical and dramatic works in the 
same series of presentations. Author Morehouse 
forecasts the awards for both Muni and Miss 
Harris.] New York’s critics waited for months for 
a musical play that would be deserving of un- 
restrained cheering. They finally got it when My 
Fair Lady reached the Hellinger in mid-March. 

There’s been no New York season since the 
Hallams were flourishing (and struggling) in John 
Street that hasn’t brought forth superb acting in 
numerous plays. During the season that is now 
being written into the records, the Broadway 
players and many of the off-Broadway players 
went about their work with extraordinary skill. 
I haven’t seen a finer actor all season than Paul 
Muni, a verdict based on his performance in In- 
herit the Wind, and I’m certainly of the notion 
that the most inspiring performance by an actress 
was that of Julie Harris in The Lark. Perhaps the 
vote for the drama year’s best director should go 
to Tyrone Guthrie for his contributions to such 
widely separated works as Tamburlaine the Great, 
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The Matchmaker and Six Characters in Search of 
an Author. 

Let’s consider the season’s offerings in three 
categories—dramas, comedies, musical plays. First 


the dramas— 
The Diary of Anne Frank, written with extra- 
ordinary finesse, plus restraint, by Frances Good- 


rich and Albert Hackett, is a play of a group of 
Jews hiding out from the Nazis in rooms in Am- 
sterdam. It’s one that combines humor, tenderness, 
harshness, fright and downright horseplay. Garson 
Kanin’s direction is sound and understanding; the 
two-level setting of Boris Aronson is one of the 
best of his stimulating career. 

The Lark is an expert adaptation by Lillian 
Hellman of Jean Anouilh’s play about Joan of Arc, 
skillfully staged by Joseph Anthony. Here again, 
the effectiveness of the writing and the acting is 
heightened by a scene designers art. Jo Mielziner’s 
sparse setting is perfect for this work. 

Inherit the Wind, by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee, is a strong and compact play of 
the Scopes trial of the 1920’s. It becomes just about 
overpowering in the second act and during the 
cross-examination of William Jennings Bryan by 
Clarence Darrow. Peter Larkin distinguished him- 
self with a stage design showing the courtroom 
and the town itself. 

A Hatful of Rain, written by a new man, 
Michael V. Gazzo, is a fiercely dramatic and fre- 
quently explosive play about the home life of a 
drug addict. It flounders frequently but it offers 
many tense scenes. Its most fascinating moments 
are provided by the comings and goings of the 
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junkies, the hoodlums who are engaged in getting, 
peddling and taking the stuff. 

Middle of the Night, Paddy Chayefsky’s drama 
of a fifty-three-year-old manufacturer caught up 
in a romance with a girl of twenty-four, is a mod- 
eratly satisfactory play, often made to seem better 
than it actually is by the acting of its central role. 
(See comment in the honor-roll notations, which 
follow.) 

Time Limit!, written by Henry Denker and 
Ralph Berkey, is a harrowing drama of Korean 
War prisoners and of the extent of human courage 
Sean O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me has greatness in 
it, but it doesn’t belong with O’Casey’s The Plough 
and the Stars, Juno and the Paycock and The 
Shadow of a Gunman. Tiger at the Gates, written 
by Jean Giraudoux and translated by Christopher 
Fry, a frank appraisal of war, has dignity and sub- 
stance and a rare beauty of language. One or two 
of New York’s aisle-seat observers regarded it as 
the best play of the season 

There were other dramatic plays in a steadily 
exciting theatrical year. Arthur Miller’s A View 
from the Bridge had considerable force, but it is 
incompletely written, its scenes not developed 
Tamburlaine the Great was spectacle-theatre, a 
drama overpowered by its own elaborateness. It 
became actually dull. A Day by the Sea, N. C 
Hunter’s play imported from London, brought 
along Chekhovian characters, people at loose ends, 
but it was a misfit in New York. It was better in 
London because of the magic of Ralph Richardson 

Orson Welles’ King Lear, the most expensive 
production in the history of the New York City 
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Center, brought forth a roaring performance from 
the prodigious Welles, but it was a performance of 
scant variety. There was also the fact that he was 
handicapped by playing with an ankle in a cast, 
and, for most of the run, in a wheel chair. Frank 
Carney’s drama The Righteous Are Bold, staged 
by Eddie Dowling, had dignity but not a great deal 
more. A Roomful of Roses by Edith Sommer, all 
about the effects of divorce on a fifteen-year-old 
girl, had the look and the feeling of slick-magazine 
fiction. Sally Benson’s The Young and Beautiful, 
based on the fiction of F. Scott Fitzgerald, a story 
of a girl incapable of genuine affection, didn’t 
come off at all; it is a nostalgic play with an ironic 
finish. Pieces that vanished quickly from the 
Broadway scene included The Wooden Dish, 
which was just on the verge of being a good one; 
Deadfall, a courtroom melodrama; and the en- 
tirely impossible Island of Goats. Perhaps the 
latter will be remembered as the play about the 
man who fell down the well. The Innkeepers, 
with us for only a few performances, is an over- 
wrought and unwieldy drama about two expatri- 
ate Americans, man and wife, having their 
troubles in Mexico. 

In the realm of comedy the season of 1955-56 
provided a great deal of laughter in Manhattan’s 
playhouses. The funniest plays were No Time for 
Sergeants (actually a series of black-outs), which 
concerns the Georgia hillbilly who just about 
disrupts America’s military establishment; The 
Matchmaker, Thornton Wilder’s farce which has 
been turned into a wild romp through the playing 
of a remarkable cast; and Noel Coward’s Fallen 
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The dramatization 
of Anne Frank’s wartime diary received an 
Antoinette Perry award as the outstanding 
dramatic work of the season. Left to 
right: David Levin, Dennie Moore, Lou 
Jacobi, Gusti Huber, Joseph Schildkraut, 
Eva Rubinstein, Jack Gilford and 
Susan Strasberg. 


The strong-arm methods of narcotics 

runners comprise one menacing aspect of 

A Hatful of Rain, which presents Ben 
Gazzara (second from left) as a youthful 
addict, and Henry Silva (right) as the 
ringleader. His lieutenants are Paul Richards 
(left) and Harry Guardino. 


The Matchmaker provides this gay 
restaurant episode among its wealth of fun. 
Left to right: Ruth Gordon, Loring Smith, 
Eileen Herlie, Arthur Hill, Robert Morse and 
Rosamund Greenwood. This hit farce is 

a revision of Thornton Wilder’s earlier 
Merchant of Yonkers. 


From Mac Hyman’s comic novel No Time 

for Sergeants has come one of the season’s 
top hits. Andy Griffith (right) made an 
auspicious Broadway debut in the main role 
of a Georgia bumpkin. Also pictured, 

from left: Robert Webber, Myron McCormick 
and Arthur P. Keegan. 
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Angels, which presents the funniest stage drunks 
Broadway has seen since Avery Hopwood’s Fair 
and Warmer, a New York hit of forty years ago. 

The wittiest play of the season, and a play with 
style, was The Chalk Garden, Enid Bagnold’s 
comedy of an English household. George Axel- 
rod’s Will. Success Spoil Rock Hunter? is a slip- 
shod comedy with some gentainely funny lines. 
The Hot Corner, with a lot of talk about baseball 
and about a minor league mamager’s efforts to get 
back into the big time, wasted the talents of Sam 
Levene of Guys and Dolls fame. The Ponder Heart 
is a warm and winning comedy of an incorrigible 
fellow, Uncle Daniel Ponder, who likes to give 
everything away. Carolyn Green’s Janus is a 
moderately diverting treatment of the eternal tri- 
angle, very well acted, and The Heavenly Twins, 
which disappeared quickly, is just a little piece of 
nothing at all. And there were, and there are, 
such comedies as The Great Sebastians and The 
Desk Set. That piece, the work of William Mar- 
chant, is a slight play of ruction brought on by the 
introduction of an electronic brain in the offices 
of the research department of a broadcasting 
company, a play held together by the vast tech- 
nique and variety that Shirley Booth can bring 


ARMSTRONG JONES 


As for The Great Sebastians, it turned 
out to be a fairly skillful blending of comedy and 


to a role. 


melodrama, and a play which achieved its purpose, 
that of providing excellent roles for Lunt and 
Fontanne 

We come now to the department of song and 
dance. My Fair Lady, which has book and lyrics by 
Alan Jay Lerner and music by Frederick Loewe, 
and is based on Bernard Shaw’s enduring comedy 
It has 
a fine score, mocking lyrics and a witty book that 


Pygmalion, is an enthralling musical play 


closely follows the Shavian original. Easily the 
best musical show of the 1955-56 season, My Fair 
Lady takes its place with the best of the entire 
century. 

The Most Happy Fella, derived from Sidney 
Howard's likeable play They Knew What They 
Wanted, is decidedly operatic, quite singable and 
and also very gay and colorful. It represents a 
terrific one-man job by Frank Loesser, who has 
done the book, lyrics and music. First-rate dance 
routines have been worked out by Dania Krup- 
ska; imaginative settings have been supplied by 
Jo Mielziner. The role of the waitress, originally 
created by the great Pauline Lord, is now delight- 
fully sung by Jo Sullivan, and Robert Weede, 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: 

The Ponder Heart is an adaptation of 
Eudora Welty’s story by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov. David Wayne is starred 
as a middle-aged eccentric who takes 

a child bride (Sarah Marshall), then is 
brought to trial as a suspected murderer 


when she dies mysteriously. 


One of the ironic touches of Tiger at the Gates 
is the fact that the most peace-loving 
character, Hector (Michael Redgrave), 


throttles the chauvinistic poet Demekos 


(John Laurie). The pair played these roles 
in Giraudouz’s antiwar play both in 


London and New York. 


An appearance by the Lunts has come to be 
one of the requisites for an outstanding 
season. In The Great Sebastians, the melo- 
dramatic comedy by Lindsay and Crouse, they 
are a pair of vaudevillians. Ben Astar 
portrays a Czech Communist general whose 
path they cross. 


Allyn McLerie’s performance as a WAC 
corporal—a straight dramatic role- 

in Time Limit! has been singled out by 
Morehouse for praise. Frank Aletter is 

her admirer in this scene from the play which 
tackles the knotty problem of collaboration 
by prisoners of war. 


The Chalk Garden proved to be a 

witty play of distinction which 

offered choice roles for this trio—Gladys 
Cooper, Betsy von Furstenberg and 

Percy Waram. Other principals in Enid 
Bagnold’s English comedy were the highly 
praised Siobhan McKenna and Fritz Weaver. 
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FRIEDMAN -ABELES 


brought on from grand opera and the concert field, 
is impressive in his singing and in his restrained 
playing as the most happy Tony 


Damn Yankees is a grade-A musical comedy 
about baseball and the year the New York Yank- 
ees lost the pennant. Pipe Dream represents a 


backward step for Rodgers and Hammerstein but 
it will not impair their over-all standing. The 
characters out of John Steinbeck’s Cannery Row 
didn’t turn out to be as lively and as entertaining 
as the composer and lyricist-librettist expected 
them to be. There were several others in the musi- 
cal field. Catch a Star! had considerable fresh- 
ness. The Vamp, another early-season production, 
which satirized silent films, was a dreadful hodge- 
podge, although Carol Channing, who played the 
leading role, managed to retain her professional 
standing. Mr. Wonderful is one that offered a 
slammed-together book, a fair score, some awk- 
ward lyrics—and Sammy Davis, Jr. He’s a talented 
and extraordinarily energetic entertainer, but his 
versatility alone isn’t enough to make a show out 
of Mr. Wonderful—or to save it Strip for Action 
is an indifferent combination of musical comedy 
and burlesque. Yvonne Adair is starred and she 
does all she can in an effort to overcome mediocre 
material. 

We now take up the subject of acting, generally 
a pleasant one. My actors’ honor roll for the 1955- 
56 season must make places for the eloquence and 
beauty of Julie Harris’ playing as Joan of Arc 
in The Lark, the superb characterization of Paul 
Muni as the paunchy and slouching Clarence 


SLIM AARONS 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 

A much-praised performance of the latter part 
of the 1955-56 season was that of Earle Hyman 
in the name role of Mister Johnson. 

As a native clerk in the service of the British 
government in Africa, he wooed Josephine 
Premice, who made her debut in a straight play. 


Among the successful comedies was Janus, 
Carolyn Green’s frolic about a woman who leads 
a double life. Claudette Colbert came back 
from Hollywood during the run to replace 
Margaret Sullavan as the versatile lady. Also 
involved are Robert Preston and Claude Dauphin 


Paddy Chayefsky turned from television and 
screen writing to the Broadway stage to 
provide Middle of the Night, which brought 
Edward G. Robinson back to the theatre 

from Hollywood. Pictured, left to right: Anne 
Jackson, Martin Balsam, Robinson and 
Nancy R. Pollock. 


This is the setting for the hit ballad 

“All at Once You Love Her” in Pipe Dream, as 
sung by Bill Johnson to Judy Tyler 

These romantic principals are shown at the 
table at left. The Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical is based on John Steinbeck’s 

novel Sweet Thursday 


A View from the Bridge is the over-all name 

of a pair of short Arthur Miller plays 

which reached Broadway earlier in the 
season. In the major one Van Heflin portrayed 
a Brooklyn longshoreman, while Gloria 
Marlowe was his niece, who unwittingly 


causes his downfall. 
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Darrow in Inherit the Wind, the tremendous ap- 
peal of Susan Strasberg in that poignant and 
touching play The Diary of Anne Frank, and the 
magic, plus the charm, brought by Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne to the roles of Rudi and Essie 
Sebastian, a man-and-wife mind-reading act, in 
The Great Sebastians. I was enchanted with the 
dexterity of Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews in 
My Fair Lady and succumbed completely to the 
art of Ruth Gordon and Loring Smith, with their 
farcical ways, in The Matchmaker. Ben Gazzara, 
one of the theatre’s finest young actors, contrib- 
uted an adroit performance to A Hatful of Rain, as 
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Acrobatic Nancy Walker and willowy Margaret 
Phillips provided one of the wildest and funniest 
drunk scenes of many seasons in Fallen Angels, 

a freewheeling revival of the 1925 Coward comedy 
which opened on Broadway in January 

(Table setting by Sardi’s restaurant.) 


All of the noteworthy productions and performances 
were not confined to Broadway during the 

New York season. Among the welcome revivals 

of established plays was that of Uncle Vanya 

at the 4th Street Theatre. Signe Hasso and 
Franchot Tone were starred in this work. 


The Shakespearewrights, an off-Broadway group, 
offered some very worth-while productions 

of the Bard’s works, including this one of Macbeth. 
Pernell Roberts (right) had the title role, and 
Charles Aidman was Macduff. Actor Roberts also 
scored in Romeo and Juliet. 
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ROY SCHATT 


did Shelley Winters in the part of the patient and 
long-suffering wife. Edward G. Robinson brought 
great dignity and honesty to his acting in Middle 
of the Night, and Arthur Kennedy, Richard Kiley 
and Harvey Stephens came along with acting of 
great intensity in Time Limit! I was completely 
fascinated by redheaded Gwen Verdon’s playing 
as the devil’s sexy helper in Damn Yankees, and 
by the timing, the footwork, the limpness and the 
hypnotic stares of Nancy Walker in her playing 
as the drunker of the two girls in Noel Coward’s 
Fallen Angels. Earle Hyman gave a completely 
fascinating performance as the joyous-hearted and 
impulsive government clerk in Mister Johnson. 
Andy Griffith, a newcomer to the Broadway 
scene, contributed a captivating portrayal as the 
soft-talking draftee in No Time for Sergeants, Ira 
Levin’s comedy based on the novel of Mac Hyman, 
as does David Wayne in his playing of the irrepres- 
sible Uncle Daniel in The Ponder Heart, which is 
the work of Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov, 
based on the story by Eudora Welty. Leueen Mac- 
Grath and Michael Redgrave brought compelling 
acting to Tiger at the Gates. And there was, of 
course, the case of Tallulah Bankhead and A 
Streetcar Named Desire. She surprised many of 
us. She came through with an interesting perform- 
ance. She didn’t overwhelm the play, even though 
her sheer power was often an asset. By the ex- 
ertion of great control she stayed within the con- 
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fines of the character of the self-pitying Blanche 
du Bois. 

Such are my top people for 1955-56. But I have 
another listing. It’s also an honor roll and one de- 
voted to performers and performances that seem 
to have been more or less neglected. At least, they 
have not received all of the attention that they 
deserve, by any means. I have in mind the playing 
of Allyn McLerie, from the musical comedy ranks, 
as the WAC corporal in Time Limit!; Betsy von 
Furstenberg as the problem-child of The Chalk 
Garden, Fritz Weaver as the hysterical and slight- 
ly demented butler in the same play, and the 
frightening characterization of Henry Silva in the 
role of the leader of the junkies, the hoodlum 
called Mother, in the generally absorbing A Hat- 
ful of Rain. Certainly tribute should be paid 
to Martin Balsam, who has a fine worm-turning 
scene as the son-in-law in Middle of the Night, to 
Sarah Marshall for her playing as the barefoot 
and slow-witted Bonnie Dee in The Ponder Heart; 
to Stanley Holloway for the gusto of his perform- 
ance as Doolittle in My Fair Lady, and to Cathleen 
Nesbitt for her elegance and unerring skill in that 
same surpassing musical play. And I won’t soon 
forget the eloquence of Christopher Plummer as 
Warwick in The Lark; the dignity and the despair 
of Boris Karloff in the role of Cauchon in the same 
play; the humor and vitality contributed by Clar- 
ence Derwent and George (continued on page 84) 
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An actress can learn just as much 
from a good movie director as 
from a good stage director, says 
Shelley Winters. She cites George 
Stevens’ direction of A Place in 
the Sun, in which she is seen here 
with Montgomery Clift 


LEO FRIEDMAN 


Audience reactions to scenes such as this (with 
Ben Gazzara in A Hatful of Rain) provide the 


best teaching a player can get, Miss Winters says 


She describes Wednesday matinée audiences as 
being “very susceptible” to drama 
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Wonderful, 
Deep Silence 


For an actress, the difference between stage and 





screen is contained im an eloquent hush. 


Back in 1940 1 xtepgied: om of the theatre-and 
into movies, specifically out of the role of Ado 
Annie in Oklahoma! and into a seven-year con- 
tract at Universal-International Studios that start- 
ed with a role opposite Ronald Colman in A 
Double Life. In those days such a move was like 
stepping from one separate theatrical world into 
another, because at that time there were two dis- 
tinct kinds of actors—stage actors and movie ac- 
tors. Today, so far as I can see, there are only 
actors, and they play both mediums, plus a third 
thet aoe ee a ee 
television. : 

When I lefts dlipes’h piper, in order to go 
into pictures, had to sign a seven-year contract 
that virtually kept him from going back to Broad- 
way. Only a very rare movie star ever managed 
to obtain a contract with a clause permitti:.g him 
to do an occasional play. The others, away from 
the stage too long (or perhaps never having been 
on it at all), were afraid of braving the New York 
critics and audiences. Today movie stars are not 
rarities on Broadway, and the tendency is for 
players to live in New York, travel to Hollywood 
for an occasional picture (the one that interests 
you, not the one you have to do) and squeeze in 
television appearances from time to time. 

How does an actress feel, then, who returned to 
Broadway after seven years in which movies and 
stage stopped existing in separate worlds? For 
myself, I feel the stimulation, excitement and ful- 
fillment that come with the freedom of being able 
to shuttle between the two mediums, with tele- 
vision always there to add a third dimension to my 
work. It is a healthy and challenging situation but, 
contrary to what theatre fans might think, it is not 
one that requires a great deal of adjustment for 
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~ BY SHELLEY WINTERS 


SHELLEY BEN 
WINTERS - GAZZARA 


A HATEFUL 
| OF RAIN 


ANTHON FRAN 


Shelley Winters, who returned to 
Broadway last fall in A Hatful of 
Rain after a seven-year hiatus in 
motion pictures, discusses the dif- 
fering demands and rewards of the 
dramatic mediums in the accom- 
panying article. 





the player. 

Granted, the meditines differ. Each poses its 
own problems. In movies there is plenty of time to 
learn lines but no chance to achieve continuity, 
to develop a characterization. In television there 
is continuity but not sufficient rehearsal time; 
you’re always going on before you’re really “free” 
from the lines. In the theatre there are both ad- 
equate rehearsal time and continuity, but there is 
also the risk of going stale. (I must say, though, 
that for me, one of the wonderful things about the 
theatre is the period after you've gone stale, when 
your role comes alive all over again and every 
audience presents a new challenge, a new oppor- 
tunity to add shading to your characterization.) 

Theve are also different techniques, tricks of 
each branch of the business. In pictures, for ex- 
ample, handling props is a very tricky thing be- 
cause of the pure mechanics of the medium. If 
you move an ash tray from one table to another, 
you. must be sure to pick it up on the same word 
and put it down on the same word in each “take,” 
always with the same motion of your hand and 
arm; otherwise your movements will not match 
when the film is edited. For me this requires so 
much concentration that I try to avoid touching 
props wherever possible. 

On the stage this is a simple matter. In A Hatful 
of Rain I perform a great deal of “business” — 
washing dishes, ironing clothes. doing ordinary 
household tasks. Yet I don’t ever have to think 
about these things as I do them, because they are 
all part of the whole; they are natural to the char- 
acter I am playing, and I find myself going about 
these tasks instinctively, just as though I were 
really keeping house on the stage of the Lyceum 


Theatre. (continued on page 85) 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER, twenty-six-year-old native of Toronto who has become one of the 
most sought-after actors on Broadway within two years of his debut there, is also the first Canadian to 
head the company of the Stratford Shakespearean Festival of that country. He opens there, at Stratford, 
Ontario, on June 18 in the title role of Henry V. During the Broadway season just closed, the forceful 
young player gave such a good account of himself as Warwick in The Lark that critic Walter Kerr called 
him “an actor of the first rank;” Brooks Atkinson described his performance as “another of his distin- 
guished character portraits,” and Ward Morehouse cited him in a season roundup elsewhere in this 
issue. During the 1954-55 season Plummer had the important role of Count Peter Zichy in The Dark 
Is Light Enough, after which he played Jason to Judith Anderson’s Medea in the “Salute to France” 
production, and Antony in Julius Caesar last summer at the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
in Stratford, Connecticut. He began his professional career at seventeen with an Ottawa repertory 
company, playing classic and modern roles. His Broadway debut came in The Starcross Story in Jan- 
uary, 1954. This summer’s Stratford (Canada) festival continues through August 18, alternating The 
Merry Wives of Windsor with Henry V. A companion music festival, July 7-August 11, will feature 
symphonic and jazz concerts as well as Britten’s opera The Rape of Lucretia. Directly after the Canadian 
season Plummer and the Stratford company are to appear in Henry V. at the Edinburgh Festival, marking 
the first time that a major North American dramatic troupe has been invited there 
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SCENES 
All/the action of the play takes place in 
| , 
the} library of} Lucas Edgerton’s home 
' i ! 
in Pasadena, California. 
| | 4 
| | act 1.| 
| | ! ] 
| | Morning 
| | | 
| act 11.| 
| Evening, the same day 
| 


i™_ | ACT It. 
| The following morning 


| 
| 


r | | 
1 | | 
| | | 
RECLINING FIGURE was first presented by Martin Gabel 
and Henry M. Margolis (in association with Peter Cusick) 


at the Lyceum Theatre, New York City, on October 7, 1954, 
with the following cast: 


WILLIAM | Foster Davis 
SAMUEL ELLIS Mike Wallace 
CASS EDGERTON Georgiann Johnson 
LUCAS EDGERTON Percy Waram 
AGRAMONTE Ralph Bunker 
PAUL WELDON Berry Kroeger 
JONAS ASTORG Martin Gabel 
DENESCO David Opatoshu 
DR. HICKEY Nehemiah Persoff 
PROFESSOR JUMELLE Alfred Hesse 
Directed by Abe Burrows 
Production designed and lighted by Frederick Fox 


Photographs of the Broadway production 
by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





ACT ONE 


The library of LUCAS EDGERTON’S home in 
Pasadena, California,a few scant leagues 
from Oxnard. It is a large room. with 
masses of books. French doors at right 
lead to a terrace and the neighboring 
smog. Double doors at left lead to the 
rest of the house, which is a fine ex- 


ample of Southern California Gothic 


A stairway rises from the center of the 


room, to the duplex living-quarter 


above. A balcony there leads to a bed- 


room 


Also at right, recessed in the wall, is 
a niche used for the exhibition of paint- 
ings. This is draped and has its own 


lighting system 


At left, sliding doors, now closed, give 


access to a huge vault 


The stage is empty at rise. WILLIAM, the 
EDGERTON butler enters. He is a middle- 
aged Negro, of West Indian origin, with 
quite pronounced traces of it in his 
speech. He is followed by SAMUEL ELLIS, 
a young art dealer, carrying a fairly 
large painting wrapped in carton paper, 
tied with cord. ELLIs is in his early thir- 
ties, neatly dressed, at first glance a 
shade too tough a type for the business 
he is in. 


WILLIAM: In here, sir 


ELLIS: (Looking back at the terrain he 
has covered) How big is this place? 


WILLIAM: Mr. Edgerton likes to have a 
feeling of space. 

ELLIS: He’s got it. (He starts working on 
the cord) I'll get this unwrapped 


WILLIAM: May I do that for you, sir? 


ELLIS: Thank you very much but—well, 
I'd rather do it myself 


WILIAM: As you wish, sir 


ELLIS: I may seem like a _ nervous 
mother. This thing has just flown with 
me from Paris to Pasadena. I held it on 
my lap between planes. It shared my 
berth across the Atlantic 


WILLIAM: I'll tell Miss Edgerton you're 
here, sir. 


ELLIS: Miss Edgerton? I want to see 
Mr. Edgerton. I’m here on business 


WILLIAM: You'll have to see Miss Edger-, 


ton first. (ELLIS shrugs, accepting this 
reluctantly) May I get you a drink 
while you wait, sir? 


ELLIS: Oh, no too early 

WILLIAM: Perhaps just a glass of 
“Tingle?” 

ELLIS: “Tingle?” 


WILIAM: Yes, sir 
drink 


“Tingle.” It’s a soft 


eEttis: Oh. The drink Mr 
makes—something like 7-Up, isn’t it? 


Edgerton 


WILLIAM (Reproachfully) We don't 


think so, sir 


ELLIS: I'm sure it’s a fine drink, but at 
the moment I don't care for any 


WILLIAM: (Pointedly) Mr. Edgerton in- 


vented Tingle 


ELLIS: (It dawns on him, he moves to 


the bar) Oh. You think? 


WILLIAM: Quite a few gentlemen who 


come to sell Mr. Edgerton paintings 


drink nothing but Tingle 


(WILLIAM coes out through the ter- 
race. ELLIS pours himself some Tingle 
CASSY EDGERTON enters from terarce 
with a clip board of insurance forms 
and pencil. CASSY is an extremely 
pretty, rather self-assured girl of 
twenty-five, twenty-seven, or there- 


abouts.) 
cassy: Good morning, Mr. Ellis 
eELLIs: Oh, hello, Miss Edgerton. Nice to 
see you again 
cassy: Its been a long time. 
ELLIS: Quite a place you have here 
cassy: What's that you're drinking? 
ELLIS: Tingle 


cassy: Did William say you had to 
drink it? 


ELLIS: Oh, no, I always start the day 
with Tingle. (He drinks the Tingle and 
makes a terrible face. He reaches for a 
recognizable bottle of Scotch which he 


pours into the same glass and gulps.) 


cassy: That’s how I learned to drink 


Scotch 
ELLIS: (Still suffering) What's in this? 
cassy: Oh, the formula is a trade secret 


ELLIS: I hope to God the Russians don’t 
get it 

cassy: Dont let my father hear you say 
that (Indicating the painting, still 


wrapped) Is this it? 
ELLIS: Yes 
cassy: Will you unwrap it, please? 


ELLIS: Miss Edgerton, isn’t your father 
coming down? 


cassy: Yes, but I have to look at it first. 


ELLIS: Why? Can't your father buy a 
picture on his own? 


cassy: The insurance company requires 
certain information while the painting 
is in our hands. So if you'll un- 
wrap it, I promise to take just a quick 
peek—won’t hurt it at all 


(ELLIS takes off the wrapping, leaving 
the painting leaning against the sofa. 


It is a reclining nude partially draped. 


mostly where it counts, by Renoir and 
to the expert eye it is plainly of the 
rare, early period, 1875-1880.) 


ELLIS: (With a big gesture) There it is 


cassy: (Not terribly interested) Will 
you put it over there, please? That's 
where my father likes to look at new 
paintings 


ELLIS: Over here? (He takes painting to 


recessed easel) How's that? 
cassy: Fine, thanks 


ELLIs: (He makes a trifling adjustment) 
That's all right? 


cassy: I think she’s resting comfortably 
ELLIS: She looks wonderful doesn't she? 


cassy: (She ignores the painting) Num- 
ber of paintings, one; type of painting, 
oil on canvas; name of painter, Pierre 
Renoir; date of painting ? (She looks 


up at him.) 
ELLIS: 1878 
cassy: Thanks 


ELLIS: (Starting to steam) You're wel- 
come 


cassy: Title of painting? 
ELLIS: It doesn’t have a title 
cassy: Well, how shall I describe it? 


ELLIS: I don’t care Call it “Ladies’ 
Night in a Turkish Bath!” Miss Edger- 
ton, how detached can you get? This 
is not an order of groceries 


cassy: What do you expect me to do? 


ELLIS: Say something. Say you hate it: 
say the girl is too fat—say something 


cassy: It’s a very beautiful painting, 
Mr. Ellis. I'm sorry if I seemed casual 
about it. But when you're Lucas Edger- 
ton's daughter, you sort of take art for 
granted. Maybe that’s not very healthy 
but that’s how it is 


ELLIS (Apologetically) I’m sorry I 
pulled a knife on you. I should have 
realized that you probably already have 
a couple of Renoirs 


cassy: Mr. Ellis, my father has forty- 
seven Renoirs 


ELLIS: (Awed) Forty-seven! 
cassy: And sixty-one Cézannes .. . and 


and fifty-three 
and five Gauguins 


thirty-nine Degas 
Manets 


ELLIS: What's he got against Gauguin? 


cassy: Mr. Ellis, didn’t you know about 
my father’s collection? 


ELLIS: (dazed) I heard talk 
didn’t quite realize how 


but I 
(He looks 
around) Well, you could never tell. I’ve 
been through the whole lower floor and 
I didn’t even see a calendar on the 
walls 





cassy: Everything is in the gallery 


ELLIS: Well, for all I care, he can keep 
his paintings locked in a safe. Miss 
Edgerton, your father is here, isn’t he? 
He is expecting me? He got my cable? 


cassy: Yes, he’s expecting you. Mr 
Ellis, you know that when my father 
looks at the painting, he wants to do so 
in absolute silence 


ELLIS: Oh, I understand. I won't give 
him any sales talk. I'll just point out 


cassy: (flatfy) You’re not to speak to 


him 


ELLIS: If he sneezes, can I say Gesund- 
heit? 


cassy: There are just a few more de- 
tails of this insurance form—name of 


dealer, Jonas Astorg & Company 


ELLIS: Wait a minute. Hold it right 
there. Name of dealer: Samuel Ellis. 


cassy: Oh? Don’t you still work for 
Astorg & Company? 


ELLIS: I did work for Astorg. I no longer 
do 


cassy: But I thought that when you ac- 
quired this picture you were working 
for Astorg 


ELLIS: When I acquired this picture I 
was working for Samuel Ellis. This is 
my picture. I'm an independent dealer 
I have resigned from the firm of Jonas 
Astorg & Company 


cassy: As of when? 


eLtis: As of—where the hell is your 
father? 


cassy: (With uplifted eyebrows at this 
sneak attack) I'll tell him you're here 
(She calls first to terrace) William! 


(Then to pantry) William! 
ELLIS: Miss Edgerton, I. . 


cassy: Don’t apologize. I think I’m 
lucky you haven't hit me. (WILLIAM 
enters from pantry) William, you ring 
Mr. Edgerton? (WILLIAM nods) And will 


you take Mr. Ellis’ wrapping paper? 
(WILLIAM takes it and goes to pantry.) 

ELLIS: Miss Edgerton, I guess I’m over- 

anxious, but you see I had a long 6,000 


mile flight 
It’s really my first time at bat. . 


this means a lot to me 


(EDGERTON enters from bedroom on 
balcony. cassy sees him but ELLIS 
doesn’t. EDGERTON is a spare, crusty 
about 


man of sixty, eccentrically 


dressed.) 


CASSY: (AS EDGERTON comes down stairs) 
Well, Mister, step into the batter’s box 
and start swinging—here comes the 
toughest pitcher in the league. 


ELLIS: Good morning, Mr. Edgerton . . 
(EDGERTON ignores him. Snaps on easel 
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lights, crouches to examine the paimt- 
iny. After a moment, ELLIS cannot bear 
the suspense) Mr. Edgerton, I'd like to 


point out Oh, I'm sorry 


EDGERTON: For what? 


(ELLIS gestures to CASSY.) 


cassy: Father, I told Mr. Ellis that you 


wanted absolute silence while you 


looked at the painting. 


EDCERTON: Well, Cassy, that’s true up to 
a point, but I wish you wouldn’t make 
me look like some kind of damned ec- 
centric. (He looks at the painting from 
various angles. Then turns to ELLIS) 
Say, you just ieft Paris. Tell me, why 
don’t the French drink Tingle? 


ELLIS: (Startled) Don’t they? 


EDGERTON: No. Who the hell are they not 
to drink it? 


ELLIS: Well, they’re a nation of wine- 
drinkers 


EDGERTON: I know. They won't drink 
anything they can’t trample first in 
their bare feet. They won’t even try 
Tingle. You'd think our State Depart- 
ment would do something about that. 
In the old days, T.R. would have shoved 
it down their throats. (He goes back to 
examining the painting, leaving ELLIS 
dangling. Then turns to him again.) 


Well 
ELLIS: (Eagerly) Yes? 


EDGERTON 
eh? 


So you've finally left Astorg, 


ELLIS: (Let down again) Yes, sir. You 
remember, that’s what you once ad- 
vised me to do. 


EDGERTON: Advice is cheap. (He exam- 
nes the painting. ELtIs licks his lips 
nervously) What did this cost you? 


ELLIS: (Instinctively) Fifty thousand 


dollars. 


EDGERTON: You're a fool to tell a cus- 
tomer what you paid for a painting. 
ELLIS: You asked me! 

EDGERTON: Sure! But you didn’t have to 
tell me. (He returns to painting) Say, 
where did you get fifty thousand dollars? 
ELLIS: It wasn’t easy, but I got it. 
EDGERTON: Borrowed it, eh? 

ELLIS: I was lucky. I found a wallet. 


EDGERTON: (He examines painting a mo- 


ment then flips off the easel lights) 
Cassy! What time is lunch? 


cassy: Oh, in about an hour. 


EDGERTON: (Going to bar) Well, how 
about a drink? This is a great appetizer. 
A Rum-Tingle. (Pours rum into two 
glasses, then grapefruit juice) A jigger 
of Jamaica rum, a jigger of grapefruit 


juice. (Pours Tingle from quart bottle) 
Then fill to the brim with sparkling 
Tingle. (Suddenly) What are you ask- 
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ing for it 
ELLIS: For what? 
EDGERTON: The painting 


ELLIS: Oh. (He swallows. It is a big mo- 
ment in his life) Well, I think it’s worth 
a hundred thousand dollars. 


EDSERTON: (Betraying no emotion) Wil- 
liam! William! 


WILLIAM: (Entering on the double from 
pantry) Sir? 


EDGERTON: William! Look at this lemon 
peel! It doesn’t curl! I’ve told you over 
and over again, the lemon peel has to 
curl 


WILLIAM: (He peers at the suspect peel) 
Yes, sir. It does curl, sir... . 


EDGERTON: No, it’s supposed to be a big 
winding curl. Give me a knife... (He 
starts for the pantry) I’ll show you how 
to do it. It’s got to look like a horse’s 
neck. (He goes out.) 


WILLIAM: (Sadly) This was a very stub- 
born lemon, sir. (He follows EDGERTON 


off.) 


ELLIS: (Summing up in a soliloquy) 
Well, if a man wants a curly lemon peel, 
He’s_ got 
plenty of Renoirs, but he hasn’t got any 
curly lemon peel. He’s Lucas Edgerton. 
Can’t be anything wrong with him—I 
must be crazy. 


why not? It makes sense 


cassy: Mr. Ellis, let me explain about 
my father . 


ELLIS: Please—I’d rather not know 


cassy: I just want to tell you how his 
mind works. 


ELLIS: I know how his mind works-- 
sideways. (Indicating painting) That is 
not a Christmas card—it’s a great artis- 
tic treasure. I show it to your father. 
He looks at it. He asks me how much 
do I want. I tell him one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He makes me a counter- 
offer—a Rum-Tingle! 

cassy: He has his own way of doing 


things. He makes you earn your profit. 


ELLIS: I don’t mind suffering, if I could 
be sure he’d buy it. 

cassy: Well, you can’t be sure of that. 
ELLIS: What? He has to buy it. 

cassy: Suppose he doesn’t? 

ELLIS: But I got it for him! 


cassy: He didn’t guarantee he’d buy it. 
(ELLIS clutches his stomach, looking 
suddenly ill) What's the matter? 


ELLIS: Could I just now be getting air- 
sick? 





cassy: Whatever my father decides, it’s 
Renoir, and you'll sell it eventually 


ELLIS: Eventually is too late. 
cassy: Say, did you steal this painting? 


ELLIS: You've inherited your father’s 
wit 

cassy: Well, you act like a man trying 
to unload a hot Renoir. I never thought 
of asking for proof of ownership 

eLLIs: Here. (He takes receipt from his 
pocket, shows it to her) Receipt for 
fifty thousand dollars. Twelve thousand 
in cash, and my personal check 
(This thought seems to sicken him) 
For the balance. (He sits, or falls, on 
the sofa) Oh, my God! 


cassy: Is there anything wrong with the 
check? 

ELLIS: There’s nothing wrong with the 
check! In Paris it seemed like such a 
simple transaction Maybe it was 
something in the air something gay 
and foolish and tender—those lousy 
chestnuts in blossom! (He feels his 


forehead) Is it very warm in here? 


cassy: Not for people with money in 
the bank 


ELLIS: This was the only way I could 
break away from the Astorg Gallery 
and get out on my own. The minute I 
saw her, I knew she was Miss Liberty 
I couldn’t face going back to that plush, 
paneled super-market 


cassy: I must say, the times I've seen 


you there, you seemed pretty miserable 


ELLIS: You mean you noticed me? I al- 
ways thought you were looking right 
through me 


cassy: Oh, I noticed you. You looked so 
sad in your little cutaway, and your 
cute striped pants. I thought of you as 
Sam, the Handsome Undertaker. 


ELLIS: Well, Astorg likes the place to 
look like a funeral parlor 


cassy: Maybe it’s because the painters 
are all dead 


ELLIS: Maybe. Our sales talks certainly 
were all eulogies. Clichés followed each 
other like tracer bullets. Did you ever 
hear any of them? 


cassy: No, I was just an innocent by- 


stander 


ELLIS: At Astorg & Company, a painting 
is never just a painting. It is either the 
final distillation of genius; or a monu- 
ment to man’s attainment of the un- 
attainable; or, in special cases, it is the 
Master, with his brush dipped in im- 
mortality 


cassy: Didn't you ever just call! a paint- 
ing a masterpiece? 


ELLIS: When we had a sale 


cassy: Well, if that’s the way it was, I 
can’t blame you for writing a bad check, 
to get out 


ELLIS: Not really a bad check. You see, 
I had some of the price in cash, but I 
couldn't swing it without writing a 
check for the balance. I thought I could 
rush out here, sell the painting and get 
back to New York before my check got 
there. It takes five days to clear, and 

well, your father was always after me 
to get him something like this, and 


well—you see what I had in mind? 
cassy: Grand larceny 


ELLIS: It’s not grand larceny. I looked it 
up. It’s obtaining money under false 
pretenses 

cassy: Well, that makes it all right 
And I'm sure you had a noble motive 


ELLIS: I had a motive. My own gallery 


cassy: (This strikes a familiar chord) 


Ah, a little gallery 


ELLIS: Yes, with live painters and no 
striped pants. A place where a painter 
can get a break while he’s still young 
(Pauses, look at 
her) I know, you've heard this before 


enough to enjoy it 


cassy: Yes, I have 


ELLIS: Have you ever heard of Harris 
Mitchell? He’s a steamfitter. He paints 
on his day off. Ever hear of Nick Tully? 
He’s a floorwalker paints too, but 
only when he’s not working at Bloom- 
ingdale’s. And Joe Wilson, and Harry 
Stein, and Joe Cresta? These aren't 
Sunday painters. They’re all talented 
artists who have to work at other jobs 
because they can’t afford to paint. My 


gallery is going to support these guys 
Give them a chance to paint, and give 
the public a chance to see what they 
paint 


cassy: Say, that sounds like more fun 
than trading in masterpieces 


ELLIS: Sure. And you can help me. I've 
got to get your father down to business 
(Puts his arm around her) He likes the 
painting; I know he does. He's got to 
buy it—fast 


cassy: (Thoughtfully) Yes, I see that 


ELLIS: (Warmly, using both hands) It’s 
more than making the sale now— it’s 
meeting that damn check 


cassy: I understand. You would do just 
about anything to sell the painting now, 
wouldn't you? 


ELLIS: I knew you'd understand. Thanks 


cassy: (Pushing him away abruptly) 
If you’re so anxious to sell your picture, 
why don’t you try necking with my 
father? 

ELLIS: I wasn’t trying to use you. What 
kind of a guy do you think I am? 


cassy: You're a guy in trouble and 
you'll do anything to get out of it. All 


that big talk about a little gallery! 


ELLIS: I should have known better than 
to talk to you about an idea 


cassy: Mr. Ellis, a lot of young men 
have come here. Full of big ideas about 
art, science, lumber, Tingle—big, won- 
derful ideas, and how quickly they 
evaporate when my father waves his 


banner! 


ELLIS: You're a sullen little cynic, aren't 
you” 


cassy: Oh, no. I believe in the big, 
wonderful ideas. I just don’t believe in 
the small young men who have them 


(EDGERTON enters from pantry holding 


a long curl of lemon peal ) 
EDGERTON: Now, that’s what I call a curl 


(He goes to bar, and drops lemon peel 


into the two drinks he has prepared.) 


cassy: Father, I'll be on the terrace 


EDGERTON: No, stay here, Cassy. I may 
need witnesses with this young pirate 
around. (He ps one of the drinks) 
Damn! That's 


drink to ELLIS) 


good' (He brings the other 
Here, son. Try this 
(ELLIS manfully takes a big drink) 


Don’t gulp it! 


ELLIS Shocked) Say—this is good 


| 
What'd I tell you? And you 


notice, there's none of that dark, bitter 
taste 


EDGERTON 


ELLIS: Yes—you can’t taste the Tingle 
at all 


EDGERTON: You can't taste the what? 


ELLIS: The rum 
EDGERTON: You said Tingle. I heard you 
ELLIS: I said the rum 


EDGERTON: There's nothing wrong with 


my hearing 


ELLIS: Well, you didn't hear me when 


I said a hundred thousand dollars 


EDGERTON: You're changing the subject 


ELLIS: That's what you've been doing all 
morning 


EDGERTON: Well, I'm the customer, damn 
it 


ELLIS: You're not a customer—you're 
a collector. You know paintings. I 
shouldn't have to push you to make you 


buy a Renoir like this. 


EDGERTON: A hundred thousand dollars 


doesn’t grow on trees 


ELLIS: Well, if it comes to that, you 
don’t have a Renoir bush in your back- 
yard either 

EDGERTON: (He seems to be mulling over 
this thought) Bring it over here. Let 








me take a look at it in the daylight 
Cassy, where’s Agramonte”? 


cassy: I phoned him an hour ago. He 


should be here soon 


EDGERTON: I’m anxious to know what he 


thinks of this 


ELLIS: (Crossing, with painting) Why? 
Who is Agramonte? 


EDGERTON: My expert. He’s with the 
Santa Barbara Museum 


ELLIS: I had this expertized in Paris 


EDGERTON: I buy nothing without Agra- 
monte’s okay. How do I know it hasn’t 


been damaged or retouched? 


ELLIS: (Putting painting against the urn, 
just inside terrace doors, He steps back) 
I would be willing to give you my per- 
sonal guarantee. 


EDGERTON: Your personal guarantee, eh? 


Is it as good as your personal check? 
ELLIS: What do you mean? 
cassy: The F.B.I. uses his files 


EDGERTON: Don’t be upset 


ELLIS: But I don’t understand 


EDGERTON: I called your bank and got 
your balance while I was curling the 
lemon peel. Don’t worry about it. Some 
people might take advantage of that 
kind of information to squeeze a man 
(Thoughtfully) Still, a 
hundred thousand dollars Better 


wait and see what Agramonte has to 


not me 


Say 


eLtis: Mr. Edgerton, if it’s a question of 
price, I wouldn't mind a_ reasonable 


concession 


EDGERTON: What the hell kind of an art 
dealer are you anyway? You take all 


the fun out of a deal. Fight, man, fight! 


cassy: Father, Mr. Ellis is unique—he 


doesn't really care about money 


ELLIS: That’s not true. It’s just that I 
don’t think it should be the first con- 
sideration when it comes to selling 
paintings. In my new gallery if a man 
comes in who really likes a painting, 
I won't let a few dollars stand in the 
way of his having it. 


EDGERTON: What new gallery is this? 


ELLIS: Just an idea I’ve had for a long 
time, Mr. Edgerton. Give the public a 
chance to know and love new painting. 


EDGERTON: (Wincing, as if struck a blow) 
The public? With my money? 


ELLIS: The public drinks a lot of Tingle. 


EDGERTON: And that’s all they’re good 
for. The public! What the hell did the 
public ever do for painting or for any 
art? Show me where the public ever 
rushed around to help a painter with a 
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new idea or a musician ... or a 
writer Where was the public when 
Renoir was starving? Or when Van 
Gogh was going crazy from neglect? 
The public keeps its head buried in a 
comic book. The public! 


ELLIS: Even if you’re right, I’ve still got 
to try my kind of a gallery, and I’ve got 
a hunch that it will work 


EDGERTON: If it’s one thing I am, I'm 
tolerant of young people and idle dream- 
ers. I know what you feel and I under- 
stand. And I’m going to tell you some- 
thing—forget it 


ELLIS: But, Mr. Edgerton 


EDGERTON: I said forget it. You won't 
have time for that kind of nonsense 


now. You'll be working for me. 
ELLIS: Me? Working for you? 


EDGERTON: Sure, and I’ve got a lot for 
you to do. There’s a big sale of paint- 
ings coming up soon in Brussels. You'll 
represent me there. And you'll clean up 
in commissions, 


ELLIS: It sounds .. . well pretty 
wonderful, Mr. Edgerton, but, after all, 
Astorg is your dealer. 


EDGERTON: Forget about Jonas Astorg 
Hell, I invented him just like he was 
a soft drink. And now I’m just one of 
his clients. Can’t even get him on the 
phone half the time. From now on I use 


nobody unless he is my own personal 





EDGERTON: Now, 


Georaiann ohnson. Mike 


art dealer, and I think you'll fit the bill 
This isn’t snap judgment—I’ve had my 
eye on you for a long time. (EDGERTON 
studies ELLIS) What’s bothering you 


> 


ethics‘ 


ELLIS: Well, yes. Maybe it sounds funny, 
after my quitting Astorg to bring you 
this picture but I never had any idea of 
taking your business away from him. 


EDGERTON: What are you figuring to do 


grab my money and run for the train? 


ELLIS: Mr. Edgerton, why don’t you just 
buy the painting? You don’t want me 


You're right—I’m an idle dreamer. 


EDGERTON: Cut it out, son 
with me. 


start leveling 


ELLIS: All right. I left Astorg and stuck 
my neck out to get this picture because 
well, because I like independence 


EDGERTON: I like independence, too 
There’s nothing I admire more than 
independence. But look, son, we can’t 


both be independent. 


ELLIS: (Lost in admiration) Mr. Edger- 
ton, maybe I'd better not try to explain 
any more. Just tell me one thing: am 
I to understand that if I don’t become 
your personal art dealer, you won’t buy 
my painting? 

EDGERTON 
putting it 


Well, that’s a harsh way of 


ELLIS: Well Miss Edgerton 


that’s what | call a curl! 


Wallace, Percy Waram 





cassy: Yes? 


ELLIS: May I please have my wrapping 


paper? (He starts right, to the painting.) 


EDGERTON: What is he doing now? 


cassy: Father, it looks to me like you're 
being stood up to 


EDGERTON: Ridiculous! (He turns on 
ELLIS) What kind of a sneaky trick are 
you trying to pull off here? 


ELLIS: I’m leaving. Got to find another 
customer for this painting and I’m 
rather pressed for time. So . (To 
cassy) If you’ll please get me my wrap- 
ping paper 


EDGERTON: You damn fool. You'll wind 
up in jail 


ELLIs: I've still got three-and-two-thirds 
days 

cassy: I'll ask William where he put 
your wrapping paper. (In pantry door- 
way) You know, you look taller than 
when you came in. (She goes out.) 


EDGERTON: What’s she talking about? 
Why is everybody being so crazy? 
(ELLIS picks up the painting) Put that 
painting where it belongs. 


ELLIS: Until you pay for it, it belongs 
with me. 


EDGERTON: I'd like to sleep on it 
ELLIS: Oh, no. Not on my painting. 


(AGRAMONTE enters. This is a curator 
type, if you ever saw one. He is neat 
and precise in all his movements, his 
speech is larded with the double-talk 
of his trade. He is about fifty, very 
dapper, wears dark glasses.) 


EDGERTON: (Leaping at the lifeline) 


Agramonte! So you finally got here! 


AGRAMONTE: Good morning, Mr. Edger- 
ton. I’m sorry I was late. 

EDGERTON: Never mind that now. Ellis, 
this is Mr. Agramonte 


AGRAMONTE; How do you do? 
ELLIS: Nice to know you. 


EDGERTON 
Mr. Ellis, I am sure you won't mind if 
Mr. Agramonte has a look at your pre- 
cious painting 


(With mock politeness) Well, 


ELLIS: (Responding in the same courtly 
manner) It would be a great honor, sir 
(Replaces painting) Here it is, Mr 
Agramonte. 


AGRAMONTE: (Scurrying away from it) 
No. Please, no. Not yet. Don’t show it 
to me. 


ELLIS: You don’t want to look at it? 


AGRAMONTE: Of course. Most assuredly 
Eventually. 


ELLIS: Eventually again. It haunts me 


AGRAMONTE: Mr. Ellis . . 


a professorial manner) 


(He begins in 
. I have just 
driven for two hours in the blazing 
California sunshine. Can I immediately 
look at a fine sensitive Impressionist 
canvas? Would that be fair to Renoir? 


ELLIS: Would he have to know? 


EDGERTON: Ellis, you keep out of this 
Take your time, Agramonte. Don’t let 
him rush you 


AGRAMONTE: Looking at a painting, Mr 
Ellis, is one thing; viewing a painting 
is quite another. You follow me? 


ELLIS: (Unhappily) I might as well 
I've a feeling I’m not going anywhere 


AGRAMONTE: It isn’t enough to see a 
painting, it must be observed. When one 
looks, one must also contemplate. When 
I scrutinize, I must also consider 


EDCERTON (Cheerfully) 


right. 


You're damn 


AGRAMONTE: Let me go into Mr. Edger- 
ton’s great collection and browse among 
the early masters, gradually achieving 
clarity. Then at last my eye will be 
ready to judge the quality and the mood, 
the purity of line, the delicacy of color, 
the over-all tension, the dynamics of 
the canvas of Renoir, the master . 


ELLIS: With his brush dipped in im- 
mortality. 


AGRAMONTE: (Impressed) Eh? That's 


very good. His brush dipped in immor- 
tality. Very good. 


ELLIS: (With a low bow) Be my guest 


EDGERTON: Well, while you're looking for 


all those dynamic delicacies, just re- 
member what I want to know. Is it a 
Renoir—is it of the right year—is it in 
good condition . ? 


ELLIS: Has it got calories? 


EDGERTON: And see if it’s been damaged 
or restored 


AGRAMONTE: Of course. May we go into 
the gallery now? 


EDGERTON: (Looking at his watch) Won't 


be open for a few seconds. 
ELLIS: I'd like to see the collection, too 


EDGERTON: It’s a private collection. Not 
a goddamn public gallery with a mass 
circulation. I show it to my friends, and 


my associates, not to outsiders 
ELLIS: I see what you mean. 


(A loud, electric alarm-type bell 
rings.) 


EDGERTON: (Checking with his watch) 
Right on othe button. The gallery is 
open. (He goes to the sliding doors and 
opens them, revealing a gleaming safe 
door.) 


ELLIS: (The revelation stuns him) Oh, 
the bell was for 
vault.) 


(Pointing to the 


EDGERTON: Sure. It’s a time-lock. Built 
by the same firm that makes vaults for 
the mint and all the big banks. I lock 
it up at night and it stays locked until 
the time it’s set for. Look at that door 
Weighs nine tons—I can handle it with 


one finger 


ELLIS: A time-lock! (He is still trying to 
assimilate this fresh lunacy) But—sup- 
pose you want to look at a painting be- 
fore the bell goes off? 


EDGERTON: Why? 


ELLIS: I don't know 


(PAUL WELDON enters, goes directly to 
the bar. WELDON is a cheerful, casual 
man of about forty-five, dressed in 


odd paint-flecked coat and trousers.) 


WELDON: Good morning. I see the piggy- 
bank is open. (He pours a drink of 
straight Scotch.) 


EDGERTON: Be right with you, Agramonte 


AGRAMONTE: I'll be browsing. (He goes 
to the vault.) 


EDGERTON: What have you got there? 


WELDON: The little Degas I was cleaning 
up—the dancing girl. Catch. (He tosses 
an unframed smail painting to EDGERTON, 


who fields the chance awkwardly.) 


EDGERTON: Weldon, is that the way to 


treat a painting? 


WELDON: Coming from you, sire, a fair 
question. The proper way to treat a 
painting is to lock it up in a big vault 
thirty feet underground in steel and 
concrete. Walled up where no unauthor- 
ized eye can fall on it. (To ELtis) Don't 
mind us. We're an old married couple 


EDGERTON: This is Sam Ellis. (The intro- 
ductions seem obligatory, so he per- 
forms them) Paul Weldon. Works for 


me. Technician. Restorer 


WELDON: Handyman. (They shake 


hands) You're with Astorg, aren’t you? 
ELLIS: Not any more 
WELDON: Congratulations 


ELLIS: Are you the same Paul Weldon 
who 


WELDON: Yes, yes. I had a one-man 
show. Nineteen hundred and God knows 
when. That’s me 


expectations 


Young discovery 


Great Forty paintings 


Sold a total of none 


ELLIS: No. You sold one. I bought it 
Two old people on a bench in the flower 
market 


WELDON: Yes, the black shawls against 
the background of the bright blue 


flowers 
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ELLIS: I still have it. 


WELDON: I remember how hard I worked 
because the light was going fast. (Back 
to reality) I thought the Angelus would 
never ring today. The bell means two 
things to me—the gallery is open; and 
I can start drinking for the day. 


EDGERTON: If you’d only stop drinking 
when the gallery closes 


WELDON: You're a bad influence. If I 
paid any attention to you I'd be sober 
all the time. Well, I'd better be getting 
down to Mamouth Cave. (To ELLIS) Be 


around for a while? 


ELLIS: No, I just flew out to show Mr 
Edgerton a painting 


EDGERTON: It’s a new Renoir 


WELDON: Another Renoir. Let’s see 
this makes forty eight—or an even one- 
third of a gross 


EDGERTON: If I buy it. Take a look at it 


weLvon: Always glad to look at one of 
your paintings while it's still out in the 
open air. Very soon this poor little 
painting (He freezes as he sees the 
painting.) 


EDGERTON: What do you think of it? 
(WELDON doesn’t answer. EDGERTON is 


irritated) Weldon! 
WELDON: What? 


EDGERTON: I asked you what you thought 
of it? 


WELDON: Oh. It’s good. Very good. (To 
e.tis) A Renoir of this period is a 
pretty rare thing. How'd you happen 
to get it? 


EDGERTON: Yes. How did you get it? 


ELLIS: I was lucky. It was known to 
exist; but it had vanished—there wasn’t 
a trace of it. 


WELDON: I know 


ELLIS: I was told that a Parisian family 
named Vernet first owned it. They were 
paint dealers. Renoir must have given 
it to them in exchange for paints or 
brushes—he was very poor then. They 
handed it down through the family and 
sort of kicked it around until it got lost. 


EDGERTON: Damn fools. That’s the French 
for you 


ELLIS: It was finally turned up by a 
small dealer, and—well, I got a tip on it. 


WELDON: Very interesting. And now it’s 
destined for the old Edgerton Mauso- 
leum. (Indicating the vault.) 


EDGERTON: Go on—while you can still 
manage the stairs. 


WELDON: You know, Renoir worked fifty 
years on the problem of the exact tint 
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of light and the texture of air. Seems 
rather a pity, doesn’t it? 


(He holds his nose and ducks down 
into the vault. WILLIAM enters from 
the double doors at left.) 


WILLIAM: Everyone is in here, Mr 


Astorg. (He goes.) 


(ASTORG enters. He is a man in his fif- 
ties, immaculately dressed or over- 
dressed, a person of great confidence 
and flashy charm—and no integrity 
whatsoever. He has an indeterminate 
accent—could have originated any- 
where—probably somewhere in mid- 
dle Europe.) 


ASTORG: Quick, close the safe . . . here 
is Astorg. Ellis, what a charming sur- 
prise 7 


ELLIS: Hello, Mr. Astorg, I didn’t expect 
to see you 


AsTorG: I know. Lucas, my dear old 


friend, how wonderful to see you. 


EDGERTON: Astorg, my dear old friend, 
exactly what the hell are you doing 
here? 


ASTORG: I just happened to be passing 
by, so I thought I would drop in. 


EDGERTON: I see, you left your office on 
57th Street and took a walk by way of 


Pasadena? 

ASTORG: It was a little out of my way 
but what is that where friendship 

is concerned? 

EDGERTON: One thing about having a 


friend like Astorg, you don’t need an 
enemy 
astorc: Lucas, that’s an old joke about 
Hungarians. I am now an American 
citizen 


EDGERTON: Well, if the White House is 


missing, I'll know where to look 


asTorG: (With a custom-tailored smile) 
Dear Lucas! 


ELLIS: Mr. Astorg, did you get my cable? 
asTorG: Cable? 


ELLIS: I sent it from Paris—about my 
going out on my own. 


asTorG: Oh, yes. Very nice cable. Very 
nice. Of course, you didn’t tell me in 
the cable that you were coming directly 
here to Lucas Edgerton. 


ELLIS: I meant to tell you 


AsToRG: I understand, my boy. You 
meant. Don’t leave it worry you. Have 
you made your sale? 


ELLIS: Well, practically. 


astorc: Ah, that word “practically.” I 
know it well. It is the epitaph of art 
dealers. Has any money changed hands? 


ELLIS: Well, no. It seems a man named 
Agramonte has to see it. 


astorG: Agramonte! Lucas, after all 
these years, must you still lean on 
Agramonte? 

EDGERTON: Yes. He protects me against 
crooks like you. 


astorG: I don’t like that word, Lucas. 
Especially not from a man who has 
made ninety million dollars selling 
lemon-flavored Alka-Seltzer. 


EDGERTON: Tingle has been damn good 
to you. You're in a sweat because Ellis 
is here. You can’t stand new blood in 
the business. 


astorc: I think new blood is charming. 
You know, Lucas, there is also new 
blood among collectors. Have you heard 
about Texas? 


EDGERTON: It’s in Rhode Island, isn’t it? 


ASTORG: In Texas they have a _ town, 
Dallas. It is exactly like Budapest. In 
Budapest everybody lies about how 
much money they’ve got, and in Dallas 
everybody lies about how much money 
they’ve got. Only in Dallas they are 
telling the truth 


EDGERTON: You're a natural for Texas. 
Someday they'll forget the Alamo and 
remember Astorg 


AsTORG: I must admit they worshipped 
me. In the beginning, I was worried 
After all, these big sturdy pioneer peo- 
ple, would they do business with a 
foreigner? But it turned out fine. They 
thought I was from New England. 
(Sees the painting and “points” like a 
setter) Hmmm ... is this the painting 
you've brought Mr. Edgerton? (Delib- 
erately) Nice little painting. 


EDGERTON: (Wounded) What do you 


mean—nice little painting? 


asTorG: (Baiting him) It has undoubted 
merit. Yes, very nice. Very pleasant 
little painting. 


EDGERTON: Very pleasant! Suppose it 
was your painting? 


astorc: Ah, in that case, an entirely 
different set of adjectives is involved. 
This? What can I say? It is not a monu- 
ment to man’s attainment of the un- 
attainable. It’s not the B-Minor Mass in 
a frame—it’s nice. 


EDGERTON: I know how you feel—one of 
ybur own juniors beating you to the 
punch on this. 


AsToRG: You really like it? 


EDGERTON: Yes, I like it. You know damn 
well I like it—and you like it too. This 
is going to be the greatest Renoir in my 
collection. 





(CASSY comes in from pantry, fol- 


lowed by WILLIAM with the wrapping 


paper. ASTORG goes to her, his arms 


wide open.) 
asTorG: Cassy, darling! 


cassy: Hello, Astorg! 


ELLIS: I won't need that now 
(WILLIAM exits, with wrapping paper.) 


EDGERTON: Now don’t get carried away 


CASSY 


What’s happened? 


astorc: Your father has just bought a 


painting from this charming young man 


EDGERTON: (Holding back the tide) Wait 


We haven't 


Agramonte hasn't seen it 
even talked money yet 


cassy: S e poor steamfitter will re- 
mainas ter. 


ELLIS: No, he'll be a full-time painter 
And Bloomingdale’s just lost a floor- 
walker 


cassy: And I lost a bet with myself 
Congratulations, Mr. Ellis 


astorc: Yes, congratulations, Ellis—and 
yet, condolences. Only a dealer’s heart 
knows what it means to give up a 
painting for money. Remember, Ellis, 
how I cried when we sold that little 
Holbein—that radiant little girl? I loved 
her so. (To cassy) Ask him. I cried like 
a baby. 


ELLIS: Yes, he did cry. Real tears 


EDGERTON: Yes, it took a half-hour to 
dry the check 


AsToRG: I’m an artistic person. When 
I cry, I cry. 


EDGERTON: Let me tell you one thing, 
Mr. Astorg. This is better than anything 
you've brought me in thirty years. This 
is one of the finest examples I’ve ever 
seen. Whether I buy it or not. I can 
remember when you would have been 
scheming and plotting, burning up the 
wires, doing anything to get a canvas 
like this one 


cassy: Father, why don’t you _ stop 
needling Mr. Astorg? I think he’s being 


very gracious about this 


ASTORG: I must admit I am behaving 
extremley well. (Bows, kisses cassy’s 
hand) Thank you, dear Cassy. I hope 
someday a brave knight will come to 
rescue you from this ogre’s castle 


EDGERTON: Ha! Let him try it 


CASSY: Quiet, ogre. 


astorG: You know, Ellis, I've been in 


love with this girl for twenty 


cassy: Never mind my age—you'll scare 
off all the knights in the neighborhood. 
(She goes to the bar, a little embar- 
rassed) How about a drink? 


astorc: A little Scotch 


EDGERTON: Not me. I'll be going down to 
the gallery 


ASToRG: I want to propose a toast. This 


is going to be to you, Ellis 
ELLIS: That’s very kind of you. 


ASTORG (Peers into his glass reflec- 
tively) It is always a sad and touching 
moment when one of the little fledg- 
lings leaves his nest to try his wings 


To my new competitor 


May he go broke! (He goes 
to the vault.) 


EDGERTON 


cassy: I admit he’s rude. He's been 
spoiled—but he’s been spoiled by art 


dealers. 


asTorc: Well perhaps you are right 


cassy: People who bow all the time 
make such good targets; he can’t resist 


kicking them 


astorc: Now you tell me? 


ELLIS: Mr. Astorg I wonder if we 


might talk for a minute 


cassy: I’m leaving. You can do this 
alone 


astorG: As far as I am concerned it is 


not necessary 


cassy: No, I've got a lot of things to do 
(Pauses in vault doorway) If one of 
you gets hurt, pour some Tingle on the 
open wound. It’s great. (She goes to 
vault.) 


asTorG: (He goes to humidor on end- 
table, opens it and offers ELLIS a cigar) 
Cigar? 

ELLIS: No, thanks 


aAsToRG: (Sniffs contemptuously at the 
cigars) I don’t blame you. (He closes 
the humidor and replaces it. Takes a 
cigar from his pocket for himself) I 
gave Edgerton that humidor. You know 
what it cost? Twelve hundred dollars 
It was made from a spice-chest that 
belonged to Anne of Cleves. Twelve 
hundred dollars! In it he keeps ten-cent 
cigars. Fantastic—these rich people 
Wednesday I was in Detroit. A new 
customer. A man who has made mil- 
lions of dollars manufacturing a plug 
or a brake or a switch—something fool- 
ish like that. So—he invited me to 
lunch. Lunch? The first course was 
stewed grapefruit. Then a hamburger 
with cottage cheese and chopped nuts 
The salad—an individual raw carrot 
And for dessert custard. Do you hear 
me, Ellis—custard. And such a man is 
buying Italian masterpieces of the six- 
teenth century. A custard-eater! Ah! 
Millionaires! Well, somebody has to be 
rich or we art dealers would be selling 
pictures to each other. 


ELLIS: Mr. Astorg, I want to talk to 


you 


ASTORG: (Agreeably) We're talking. 


ELLIS About coming out here, I want 
to explain 


AsTorG: Please. Don't explain. I under- 
stand. 


ELLIS: Mr. Astorg, if you think I tricked 
you, let me split this deal with you 


AsToRG: My dear boy, I wouldn't dream 
of it. You found the painting, you bought 
it. I want you to sell it to Edgerton. I've 
helped you sell it to him 


ELLIS: It’s very decent of you to feel 
that way 


aAsToRG: Just one thing—I notice he 
seems to be interested in you. I do not 


intend to lose Edgerton as a client 
ELLIS: I don’t want him. I’ve told him so 


AsTorG: I don’t care what you want, or 
what you told him, he belongs to me 
He’s a monster, but he’s mine. 


ELLIS: All I want is a gallery of my own 
my own kind of place. This Renoir is 


for sale—I'm not 


ASTORG: Ellis, I'm going to say some- 
thing to you that I’ve never said to 
another human being—I believe you 
You have the charming, impractical 
honesty of youth. You know, I was 
young once myself. Never as young as 
you, but young. I myself was a pioneer 
once. Yes, it’s true. Today, with a paint- 
ing by Renoir, Van Gogh, Cézanne, 
Gauguin, Seurat—you sit back and name 
your own price. It was different once 
And in those days I invested my life 
and all I had in such paintings because 
I believed in it 


ELLIS: And what happened? 


AsTORG: I could stand poverty . but 


I couldn't bear not to have money 
(WELDON comes from vault, and crosses 
to the bar) Paul! Hello! Join us. We're 


discussing ideals 
WELDON: Ideals? Whose? 


ASTORG: Paul is a man who lost his faith. 
(WELDON pours a drink) We go back a 
long time, Weldon and I. We starved 
together in Paris. All we had was a 
little garret, a crust of bread, a little 
cheap wine. It was cold. There was no 
heat You remember, Paul? 

weELpon: Sure. Puccini. La Boheme, First 


Act. (To evtis) They want you in the 
lower depths 


ELLIS: Me? I thought Mr 
barred me 


Edgerton 


WELDON: Well, Miss Edgerton has just 
unbarred you 


astorG: Ho-ho! Invited into the safe on 
vour first visit. That’s an honor. 
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ELLIS: Nonsense. If I don’t come up in 
thirty days, please notify my family. 


(He goes to the vault.) 
WELDON: Nice boy 


I wonder how he devel- 
oped so much character, working for 


ASToRG: Yes. 


me. (He crosses to the painting) Did 
you hear Edgerton? He said it was his 
finest Renoir. 


WELDON: (Joining him at painting) You 


know I'd forgotten how good it was 


asTorRG: (Respectfully) It is a master- 
piece! (Raises his glass to the painting) 


To a great Renoir! 


WELDON: A great Renoir? To the great- 
est Renoir in the whole goddamn world! 


And I ought to know—I painted it! 








(They drink to it.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


Early the same evening 


The painting is on the floor, propped 
against the wall below the viewing 
recess. It is illuminated by a pair of 


photoflood lamps. 


AGRAMONTE is busy photographing the 
painting with a small camera fitted with 
a long telelens. After two snaps, ASTORG 
enters through the double doors, sees 
AGRAMONTE perched on the hassock, fo- 
cusing. He poses with a prop smile, and 
AGRAMONTE unwittingly snaps him. 


astorc: Agramonte, if it comes out well, 
send me half a dozen. 


AGRAMONTE: Mr. Astorg—if you please 


astorG: Why do you need a picture of 


> 


a picture? It is already a picture. 


AGRAMONTE: I find black-and-white 
close-ups an excellent method of study- 
ing the brush strokes. One’s eye is then 


not confused by color. 


Brush-strokes! What a colos- 
sally meaningless absurdity! Agramonte, 
you know paintings. This is a great 
Renoir 


ASTORG 


AGRAMONTE: I agree. 


AsTorG: (Pointing upstairs) You told 
that to the Fuhrer? 


AGRAMONTE: Mr. Astorg, if you don’t 
mind, I don’t like to discuss Mr. Edger- 
ton in those terms. 


astorG: Agramonte, you like it. You 
told him you like it. He likes it. Brush- 
strokes! 


AGRAMONTE: Well, I don’t quite under- 
stand it myself, but Mr. Edgerton in- 
sisted that I go through all the tests, 
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ASTORG: Drink. That's right, go ahead—drink. 
What do you care about the nail holes! 


Rerr Kr 





make the complete survey. (He goes to 


the painting, reverses it, and snaps an- 


other photo.) 


astorG: What are you trying to find out 
now—if she has a mole on her back? 


AGRAMONTE: This is a new test. (ASTORG 
is instantly alert) You see, the canvas 
is attached to the stretcher by means of 
nails. I photograph these areas, where 
the canvas is nailed, and then by study- 
ing the enlargements I can detect the 
strain 


astorc: Of course there is strain. The 
canvas has been attached maybe 


seventy-five years. 


AGRAMONTE: Yes, but if this painting 
were not authentic there would be much 
less strain 
show that 


and my photographs would 


AstTorG: I never heard of this test 
AGRAMONTE: I invented it. 
astorG: (Bitterly) Mr. Thomas Edison! 


(WILLIAM comes tn from pantry. AGRA- 
MONTE replaces the picture on the 
easel.) 


WILLIAM: Oh, Mr. Astorg.. . 
astorc: William, where is Mr. Weldon? 


WILLIAM: I believe he is in his work- 
shop. Mr. Astorg, there is a call for you. 
Long distance, from New York. 


astorG: New York? Oh, my manager. 
Can I take it here? 


WILLIAM: Yes, sir. (Indicates the phone 
He goes to the bar. AGRAMONTE gathers 
up the floodlights.) 


astorG: Will I disturb you, Agramonte? 





AGRAMONTE: I’m going down to the dark- 


room. (He goes to the vault.) 


ASTORG: (Into phone) Here is Astorg 
Yes, yes, I’m ready to talk. Well, put 
him, put him. William, tell Mr. Weldon 
I'd like to talk to him. (WILLIAM goes, 
by terrace doors) Hello. Hello, Stanton. 
What do you want? Can’t I leave the 
Well, what 
is it? (Listens) Mr. Simmons—yes . 

(Listens) Well, if he wants the Manet 
portrait, sell it to him. (Listens) What 
do you mean, what should you charge 


gallery for even a minute? 


him? You know our prices—how much 
can we get? (Listens) Thirty thousand, 
ha? I'll tell you what to do—ask seventy- 
five, and come down. But come down 
painfully. Mrs. Ziffer? Yes. She wants 
what? Michelangelo? For God’s sake, 
where does she think I'm going to get 
it—off the ceiling in the Sistine Chapel? 
Tell her Michelangelo is passé. Switch 
her over to that panel by Raphael. 
(Listens, then impatiently) All right, 
so it’s a little dark. They’ve got electric 
lights in the house, haven’t they? Now, 
Stanton, I don’t know how long I'll be 
at Edgerton’s yet, but from here I’m 
going to Houston, Texas. Ship me some 
paintings by air express right away to 
the Shamrock Hotel. What? Oh, send 
me the small Seurat—the Fantin-Latour 

maybe the big Lautrec—oh, for Texas 
what difference does it make—send me 
altogether assorted. 
(WELDON comes in from terrace, goes to 
bar) All right, Stanton. You’ll hear 
from me. Goodbye. (He hangs up, and 
quickly closes the vault door) Drink 
That’s right, go ahead—drink. What do 
you care about the nail-holes! 


maybe a dozen 


WELDON: (Politely) Nail-holes. 


asTorG: Your nail-holes. Agramonte is 
testing your nail-holes. 


WELDON: Well, then I'll just test his 
nail-holes. (He finishes his drink) It 
may be the liquor, but I could swear 
that we’re standing here talking about 
nail-holes. 


aAsToRG: We are. Agramonte is photo- 
graphing the nail-holes where the can- 
vas is attached to the stretcher. He says 
that by enlarging the picture he can tell 
how long the painting has been there. 


WELDON: Astong, don’t cast aspersions 
on my honor as a forger. First, tell me 
one thing. How did this painting turn 
up here? 


astorc: You know how—Ellis brought 
it. What’s the difference? What I want 
to know is what about those nail-holes? 


WELDON: How did Ellis get the painting? 


astorG: Who knows—beginner’s luck. 
Paul, be sensible. Right now, Agra- 
monte is testing those nail-holes. 


WELDON: Didn’t you once tell me that 
you had bought this painting back from 
the man you sold it to? 


asTorc: I tried to buy it back but it had 
disappeared. 


WELDON: What happened to it? 
astorc: A curious thing happened . . 


WELDON: I know—it was stolen by a 
ring of Algerian smugglers. You planted 
this for Ellis to find, didn’t you? 


astorc: All right, I did. I wanted this 
beautiful forgery to be in the Edgerton 
Collection. The boy won’t get hurt. He’s 
making a lot of money. But Edgerton 
how nice for him that the first 
painting he buys from another dealer 
turns out to be a fake. This will keep 
him in his place and give my ulcer a 
rest. 
WELDON: Where did you dig her up after 
all these years? 


astorc: A simple matter of logic. I asked 
myself, “Astorg, if you were a forgery, 
where would you be?” And the answer 
was easy. In a Roumanian art gallery. 
Remember Denesco? Georgi Denesco? 


WELDON: Oh, a horror. 
asTorG: Exactly. 


WELDON: He used to sell tourists Van 
Gogh’s missing ear. 


asTorGc: A very artistic person. I heard 
he had this painting. And when I heard 
that Edgerton was interested in Ellis 

. and when I also heard that Ellis 
was looking for a Renoir for Edgerton, 
I said to myself, “Astorg, this is your 
chance to do a good deed.” 


WELDON: (Indicating EDGERTON’s cham- 
ber) He'll call out the F.B.I. 
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astorc: No. The publicity would be too 
embarrassing. Think how Pepsi-Cola 
would laugh. “ 


WELDON: You know, when I painted this 
I had a crazy notion it might wind up 
in the Louvre or in some other great 
gallery. But having it here is even 
better. 


AsToRG: It’s not in the collection yet 
Paul, I’ve told you everything. Just tell 
me one little thing. What about those 
damn nail-holes? 


WELDON: Forget about the nail-holes. 
They'll show plenty of strain. This is an 
eighty-year old canvas. I cleaned it and 
put it back with exactly the same nails 
in exactly the same place. 


astorc: What about the other tests he’s 
making? I’ve gone to a lot of trouble to 
arrange this barbecue for Edgerton. I 
wouldn’t want anything to spoil it. 


WELDON: Agramonte can test until he 
runs out of chemicals. I ground the col- 
ors by hand—they are exactly what 
Renoir himself used. I thought like 
Renoir—I worked like Renoir—I even 
grew a beard like Renoir. (His voice 
rises, ASTORG quiets him.) 


astorc: Paul, I want to apologize. I had 
forgotten you were such a genius. After 
all, it was fifteen years ago. 


WELDON: Seventeen years. I was young 
then, a promising artist. A golden fu- 
ture was ahead of me. And then I met 
you. And you showed me how to pick 
up a fast five thousand dollars. 


astorG: Well, what was wrong with 
that? You were starving, and I needed 
money to get out of Europe. So we did 
it. It was an emergency. (He glances up 
and sees EDGERTON coming from the bed- 
room. WELDON doesn’t see this and as- 
Torc speaks loudly and ostentatiously) 
Paul, I must say, I don’t agree about 
Degas. (WELDON looks startled, then sees 
EDGERTON) To me, the essential quality of 
Degas is in the faces of his subjects .. . 


EDGERTON: Say, Astorg haven't you gone 
home yet? 


astorc: No, Lucas. I’ve invited myself 
for the week-end. 


EDGERTON: I’m glad you did. I never 
would have thought of it. What are you 
all dressed up for? 


astorc: Well, we are going to have 
dinner. 


EDGERTON: I'l] bet you dress for dinner 
on trains. Where's Ellis? 


asToRG: He’s asleep. 
EDGERTON: Asleep? 


astorG: He’s taking a nap in the deal- 
er’s wing. He was flying all night. 


EDGERTON: Asleep! How can he sleep 
with a deal like this hanging fire? You'd 
think he had this sale all sewed up. 


WELDON: Let him have a rest—he’ll be 
able to stand more torture 


EDGERTON: (Studying the painting) Look 
at that green in the background—the 
way the blue seems to shine through it 
(And catching himself) Not bad. Not 
bad at all. 


astorG: Lucas, the boy can’t hear. Let 
yourself go. 


EDGERTON: That’s painting, mister 


WELDON: Yes—it’s quite a picture 


EDGERTON: Of course. This is Renoir. 


WELDON: Why do you have to use the 
brand name? I say it’s a painting; you 
say it’s a Renoir. Wouldn't it mean as 
much to you if it wasn’t a Renoir? 


EDGERTON: How could it? 


aAsTorRG: Paul, why don’t we leave Lucas 
to enjoy the painting at leisure . 


WELDON: I never could understand that 
attitude. Look (He puts his hand over 
the signature) I block out the signature 
The rest of it is still great, isn’t it? 


EDGERTON: Take your hand off that! 


WELDON: Without the signature it doesn’t 
mean a thing to you, does it? Your eye, 
your mind, your emotions—none of 
them matter 

ASTORG: 
nothing . 


Paul, such discussions prove 


EDGERTON: They prove he don’t know 
what the hell he’s talking about. The 
signature is what makes it worth the 
money. Do you think I'm going to pay 
a hundred thousand dollars for a paint- 
ing signed by you? Paul Weldon, Vat 69 


WELDON: I'll go change for dinner. I’ve 
got paint all over me. 


EDGERTON: Stay the way you are. We 
don’t have to go crazy because he’s 
dressed up like an Indian with an oil 
well. Stay the way you are. Nobody 
dresses up around here .. . 
(He stops as he sees cassy. She enters 
from terrace, dressed in a beautiful 
gown. She enters briskly, then slows 
down as she becomes aware of the 
silence and the stares.) 


cassy: Well—I'm a girl. 


EDGERTON: What is this tonight—the 
Captain’s Dinner? 


WELDON: Very sporty frock, Cassy. 


astorG: Cassy, the dress is perfect 
Charmante. Trés ravisante. 


cassy: Hit me again. 


WELDON: Now I really must get cleaned 
up. (He crosses to bar, takes a whole 
bottle of Tingle, starts out.) 
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EDGERTON: (Surprised) Tingle? 


WELDON: Paint-remover! (He goes.) 


EDGERTON: (In a rage) I tell you if he 
wasn't the best damn technician in the 


country 


cassy: But he is the best damn tech- 


nician in the country. 


EDGERTON: That's the trouble, damn it 
(Looking over her dress) Shouldn't 
there be more to it? 


cassy: (Indicating painting) I'm wear- 


ing more than she is, and you're crazy 
about her 


EDGERTON: Well, I’m not her father. Say, 
what’s making you so feminine and 


charming tonight? 
cassy: Feminine? Charming? Me? 


(AGRAMONTE has come from vault, ex- 


amining a small microscope slide.) 
EDGERTON: What are you doing? 
AGRAMONTE: Just looking . 
EDGERTON: Looking at what? 
AGRAMONTE: This paint. 
EDGERTON: What about the paint? 


AGRAMONTE: It seems to contain artificial 
resin 


EDGERTON: Artificial resin? 


AGRAMONTE 


Yes, phenol-formaldehyde. 
It's what makes oil-paints spread evenly 


and smoothly. It’s in very common use 
(Shows slide to EDGERTON) Very strange. 


EDGERTON: If it’s in very common use, 
why is it strange? 


AGRAMONTE: Well, you see, sir, Renoir 
never used it in preparing his paints. 


EDGERTON: Why not? 


AGRAMONTE: Because, according to De- 
Wilde’s table, phenol-formaldehyde 
wasn’t invented until 1929, te. years 
after Renoir died. (He turns to the 
painting, unaware of the bombshell he 
has tossed into the group.) 


EDGERTON: Now listen, Agramonte. Use 
your head, man. Renoir painted this in 
1878. How the hell could he use a pig- 
ment that wasn’t invented until 1929? 
Are you trying to tell me this is a fake? 


AGRAMONTE: Oh, no, sir. It’s perfectly 
possible that .. . 


EDGERTON: (Ignoring him) I own forty- 
seven Renoirs. I’ve been buying them 
for over thirty years. I know his work 
inside out. This is a great Renoir. 


AGRAMONTE: I’m only saying .. . 


EDGERTON: (Riding him down) Don’t tell 
me what you're saying. I'll tell you 
what you're saying. You’re saying this 
is no good, that it’s a forgery. 
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AGRAMONTE: No, sir. There may be a 
perfectly sound explanation of what 
I've told 


EDGERTON: (Shouting) How the hell can 
there be an explanation? You call a 
painting like this a fake, and then you're 
going to talk your way out of it? 


cassy: Father, please listen to M1 


Agramonte 


EDGERTON: I am listening to him. Now 
you listen to me, Agramonte. Just be- 
cause I hire you as my art expert, that 
doesn’t give you the right to come in 
here and shoot your mouth off about 
a painting. 


asTorG: (Starts to rise) Lucas, if I may 


offer a suggestion ... 


EDGERTON: You stay out of this, too. 
(ASTORG subsides) I don’t want to hear 
any more fancy artistic talk. I know 
paintings because I buy paintings. And 
the reason I buy paintings is because 
I've got money. And the reason I’ve 
got money is because I’ve got more 
brains than all of 57th Street put to- 
gether, including Carnegie Hall. Now 
let’s have quiet so I can think. 
AGRAMONTE: Mr. Edgerton, if you'll lis- 
ten to me for just a moment... 


EDGERTON: Where’s Ellis? Wait till he 
walks in and hears all this. 


cassy: Father, I wouldn't... 
EDGERTON: You wouldn’t what? 


cassy: Why should Mr. Ellis be upset 
until you’re sure... ? 


EDGERTON: Why shouldn't he be upset? 
I’m upset. 


cassy: After all, he is our guest 
he’s had a long, tiring flight. And he’s 
been under a great nervous strain. 


EDGERTON: Florence Nightingale! (He 
goes to the easel) Agramonte, where 


did you take the sample of the paint? 


AGRAMONTE: (Pointing to lower left cor- 
ner) From that corner. And it’s my 
opinion .. . 


EDGERTON: Did you take a sample of the 
paint from any other part of the canvas? 


AGRAMONTE: No, sir. 


EDGERTON: All right, then. Now .. . isn’t 
is possible that maybe just this corner 
of the painting was damaged, or faded, 
while it was in storage, or in shipment 
—and that modern paint was used in 
retouching? 


AGRAMONTE: That’s exactly what I’ve 
been trying to tell you. 


EDGERTON: Well, why the hell didn’t you 
speak up? 


cassy: He tried, Father, but the wind 
was against him. 


asTorG: Someone was shouting in here. 


EDGERTON: All right, Agramonte. I’ve 
had enough of these damn tests. They’re 
making me nervous. 


AGRAMONTE: Yes, sir. I'm waiting for 
some enlargements to dry. When I see 
those we won't need any further tests 
They'll show exactly what this painting 
is, beyond the shadow of a doubt 


EDGERTON: Fine. (AGRAMONTE starts to 
vault) Enlargements? Of what? 


AGRAMONTE: They show the brush- 
strokes in detail. They will tell us at 
once if the painting is in the natural 


hand of Renoir. 
EDGERTON: (Intrigued) Yeah? 


AGRAMONTE: Oh, yes. Forgers nowadays 
are capable of many tricks but their 
brush-work invariably shows the strain 
of imitating another man’s work. 


EDGERTON: All right. You want to see 
this, Astorg? 


(AGRAMONTE goes to vault.) 


asTorG: I think I'll take a walk in the 
grounds before the dinner. (He goes 
hastily.) 


CASSY: (As EDGERTON starts to the vault.) 
Wait a minute, Father. I want to talk 
to you. 


EDGERTON: Come on—we can talk down- 
stairs. 


cassy: Alone 
EDGERTON: Go ahead 


cassy: What are your plans for Sam 
Ellis? 

EDGERTON: Sam Ellis? If everything is 
all right, I'll buy his painting .. . 
cassy: And... ? 


EDGERTON: And I'll give him a check ... 
cassy: And? 

EDGERTON: Well... 

cassy: That “well” is what worries me. 


EDGERTON: Naturally, there are a few 
details I'll have to iron out with him. 


cassy: You're still set on having him 
work for you, aren’t you? (He looks at 
her blankly) That’s why you’ve been 
using these delaying tactics. Having 
Agramonte make every conceivable 
test . 


EDGERTON: It’s Agramonte’s business to 
make tests. And it may be a good thing 
he’s making this one. 


cassy: Let’s just keep to you and Ellis. 
You still want him to be your personal 
art dealer, don’t you? 


EDGERTON: Well, what’s wrong with that? 


cassy: But you heard him say he 
wouldn’t do it. 





EDGERTON: Yes, I heard him. I’ve heard 
it before. Ever hear of a man changing 


his mind? 


cassy: Sam Ellis won't 


EDGERTON: Well, if you’re sure of that-— 
no problem 


cassy: Why don’t you let him go? He 
wants to go to New York and open his 
own kind of art gallery 


EDGERTON: Cassy, leave it to me. It'll 
work out fine. I’ve had my eye on Ellis 
for a long time. Look in the file in my 
room. I know where he was born, who 
his parents were, where he went to 
school, even what marks he got. I need 
somebody like Ellis. There’s one of the 
biggest collections of modern art in pri- 
vate hands in the whole world down in 
that vault, and by the time I’m through 
itll be the biggest. Ellis is 
enough to learn how I want things 
done. And he won’t turn out like Astorg, 
with a lot of piddling little clients tak- 
ing up his time. He'll represent me 
exclusively. Me—and nobody else 


young 


cassy: No, Father. Sam Ellis is for me— 
me and nobody else. 


EDGERTON: Oh? When did all this happen? 
cassy: It hasn’t happened yet. But I 


think it will. I’ve been making some 
tests of my own. 


EDGERTON: You think you know enough 
about him? 


cassy: I think so, but if there’s any- 


thing else, I can look in your files 


EDGERTON: This morning I didn’t think 


you were very keen on him 


cassy: I wasn't with 
him. Then you came, and he started 
talking to you, and I liked the way he 


talked to you. 


I was annoyed 


EDGERTON: What was so nice about the 
way he talked to me? I thought he gave 
me a pretty bad time. He said a lot of 
rough things 

CASSY 
had 
old enough for that sort of thing, you 
know—and I'd bring them home and 
watch you mince-meat out of 
them. And when I saw Battling Sam 


To me it was pure poetry. I've 
ideas about men before this—I’m 


make 


Ellis stand up to you for two rounds, 
it made me want to manage him for life. 


EDGERTON: A hell of a reason to fall in 
love—just because a man makes a bum 


out of your father. 


cassy: There were a few other reasons 
Well, now you know why I was so con- 
cerned about your plans for him. What 
do you think? 


EDGERTON: (After a moment’s thought, 


beaming) I like it. 
cassy: You do? 


EDCERTON: I think it’s great. It makes it 
perfect for everybody. My own personal 


EDGERTON: A hell of a reason to fall in love—just because 
a man makes a bum out of your father. 
Percy Warar 


ic 
Seorgiann 


art dealer is my own personal son-in- 
law. 
God! 


cassy: Oh, my You 


derstood one single word! 


haven't un- 


EDGERTON: What the hell is wrong with 


you? You want him, don’t you? 


cassy: Yes, I want him 


EDGERTON: All right, we've got him. I 
went to a hell of a lot of trouble to get 
him here. What do you want to do—let 
him walk out? (She turns away from 
him, a frustrated gesture) You turned 
out to be a girl after all. Use your head, 
Cassy. If you want him I'll get him for 


you. 


cassy: I'll get him for myself. I don’t 


want a husband who has to be your 


own personal door-mat. 


EDGERTON: He doesn’t have to be a door- 
mat if he’s got any guts. 

For 
men 


CASSY 
break 


years I’ve watched you 


down. Some pretty tough 


ones, too 


EDGERTON: Just a minute. I don’t break 
They break themselves 
down. They get close to the money and 
the main chance and it turns out that’s 
what they want 


men down 


cassy: Not my husband 


EDGERTON: Not your husband, eh? Well, 
I'd like to point out something—he’s not 
vour husband. All you’ve done so far 
is choose him. Are he’ll be 


you sure 


delivered? 


cassy: I am 


EDGERTON: You've had too many charge 
(He studies her) I guess this 
new dress is the eh? 


What's your chloroform? 


accounts 
opening gun, 
next move 


cassy: No I'll start him off on a 


martini. If that doesn’t soften him up 
I'll do what any normal, healthy girl 
should do when she’s in love 


pose to him 


I'll pro- 


EDGERTON: You'll what? 


cassy: All my life told 
“Cassy, decide what you want, make 
sure it’s what you want, then go get it.” 


you've me, 


EDGERTON 
hood) (He heaves 
up a great sigh) According to the rules 
of civilized warfare, somebody ought to 
warn Ellis 


(A roar of outraged father- 
I didn’t mean men! 


cassy: No—I 
guard 


catch him off 


want to 


EDGERTON: All right, Cassy. Go ahead 


take a crack at him. I won't interfere. 


cassy: You mean that? 


EDGERTON: I won't have to. You admire 
Ellis because he wants to be on his own. 
Neither of you has ever been on your 

















own. It can be tough going. When he 


has a chance to think, he won't want it. 


cassy: If he doesn’t want that, then he 


doesn't want me. 


Well, I hope he does want 
you. (He starts to the vault) I'd better 
see how Agramonte is making out with 


EDGERTON 


his damned brush-strokes 


cassy: Are you going to go—just like 
that? 


EDGERTON: Like what? 


cassy: Well, the next time you see me, 


I might be engaged or something 


EDGERTON: Just be engaged. (He kisses 
her on the forehead) Cassy, I wish I 


knew some father-of-the-bride talk 


ELLIS: (Entering left, in shirt sleeves 
He is groggy with sleep) God, how I 
slept. I meant to nap for twenty min- 


utes—that was four hours ago 


EDGERTON: Must have an easy conscience 


(cASSY nudges him.) 


ELLIS: (Looks at painting) Well, any- 
way, she’s still here. I had a terrible 
dream. The painting came to life. When 
I tried to sell it they arrested me for 


white slavery 


Arrested you, eh? That’s very 
(CASSY 


EDGERTON 
interesting prods him in the 
ribs) I'll go down in the 


with Agramonte. (To cassy) If 


Excuse me 
vault 
you have to dynamite, don’t blow up 
the house. (He goes to the vault.) 


ELLIS: (Staring after him) What was 
that? 

cassy: Oh, just something about Agra- 
monte. 

ELLs: Is he still testing? 


cassy: He'll be finished very soon now. 


eLuis: All those tests. By now he must 
know the butter-fat 
painting 


content of my 


cassy: Would you like a martini? 
ELLIS: Before breakfast? 

cassy: Before dinner. 

ELLIS: Oh I guess I could use an 


eye-opener. (He looks her over as she 
crosses to the bar) Say, you look dif- 
ferent. That’s quite a 


cassy: Oh, this is just an old house 
dress. 
ELLIS: I didn’t bring any dinner clothes 


Is tonight some sort of occasion? 


cassy: Well, it’s a little too soon to tell 
yet 


ELLIS: (Rises, takes drink from Cassy) 
Thanks. (He goes to the painting, stares 


at it.) 


cassy: Well, here’s luck. (He is ab- 
sorbed in the painting) Mr. Ellis. 
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ELLIS: (Coming out of it) Oh, I’m sorry. 


It’s all right. A girl gets used to 
not being noticed here when there’s a 
I've often thought of 
wearing a hand-carved frame, getting 


CASSY 
painting on view 


varnished all over and hanging from a 
hook on the wall 


ELLIS: It might brighten up the old 
place 
cassy: She’s unfair competition 


ELLIS 


Well, 


you're giving her a battle. Say, you are 


(Looking at them both) 
different. This morning you were all 

(Makes an expressive gesture) and 
(Makes another 


gesture. Then puts his empty glass on 


now you're all 


Give me another drink. Maybe 
I'll think of the right word 


bar) 


(She goes to bar and starts making 
During the follow- 


ing, she pours one jigger after another 


another martini 


into the pitcher, watching him all the 


the time.) 


cassy: Mr. Ellis—where do you live in 
New York? 

ELLIS: I've got an apartment on 55th 
Street 
cassy: (Still pouring) How big a place 
do you have? 


ELLIS: Just a little apartment—one bed- 
room 

cassy: That’s enough. 

ELLIS: It has been, so far. 

cassy: Do you live alone? 

ELLIS: Yes. And that’s exactly how I 


love a martini—thirty-three to one. 


cassy: Oh. I’m sorry. I was thinking of 
something else. I'll pour this out . . 


ELLIS: Just some straight 
Scotch. That’s the only drink for a man 
who’s waiting for Lucas Edgerton to 
buy a picture. 


give me 


(She pours the Scotch and brings it 
to him.) 


You're anxious to get back to 
New York aren't you? (He nods) Must 
have people waiting for you? 

With open (She 
quickly) All the receiving tellers of the 
Irving Trust Company. I’ve got to catch 
that rubber check on the first bounce 


CASSY: 


ELLIS: arms. turns 


cassy: You'll get started on it right 
away, won't you? You won't let it get 
side-tracked? 





eLuis: I'll be rolling twenty-four hours 
after your father makes up his mind. 


cassy: Oh, don’t worry about that—he 
made up his mind the moment he saw 
the picture. 


ELLIS: Why has he had me hanging by 
my thumbs all day? 





cassy: He's been stalling on the chance 
that you might back down and go to 


work for him 


Work for him? He 
that. I turned it down 


ELLIS offered me 


cassy: It was a very flattering offer he 


made you. 


ELLIS: I know. It was pretty tough turn- 
Frankly, I think I showed 


a hell of a lot of integrity 


ing it down 


cassy: I think you were wonderful 


ELLIS: I wasn’t bad, was I? Considering 
(Imitating EDGERTON) Ellis, forget 
your own gallery. Ellis, you’re working 
for me. Ellis, roll over. Ellis, get your 


ball. Ellis, play dead. Ellis drop dead 
cassy: You were scared, weren't you? 


ELLIS: I felt like a guy in an un-fixed 


wrestling match 
cassy: Well, you won—if you’re tough 
enough to stick to what you said. (She 


sits beside him.) 


I'll stick to it. I'll show the old 
(Looks at her)—the old gentleman. 


ELLIS 


cassy: What if your money runs out? 


ELLIS: That’s a grim thought. Say, you’re 


doing an Agramonte on me. You're 


testing. 
cassy: Maybe I am. You are a novelty 


ELLIS: You mean sort of a one- 


headed art dealer 


cassy: Well, let’s say a scientific curi- 


osity. And in the interests of science, 
I'm questioning you about your future 


plans. 
ELLIS: I’ve told you all about my plans 
cassy: Tell me again—slowly. 


ELLIS: All right—once more, and listen 
Me—open own gallery—New York City 

me burn striped pants—me run gal- 
lery just the way goddamn please 
cassy: You catchum squaw? 


Catchum what? Squaw? Oh, 
that’s a long way off. With a new gal- 


ELLIS: 


lery, and a flock of crazy new painters 
all I need is a wife. 


I don’t know .. . some- 
the right kind of wife 
-and I admit they’re rare—can be . 


cassy: Well 
times a wife 


you know, a loyal, willing helpmate by 
your side, struggling with you every 
step of the way and never leaving your 
side even at the darkest moments 





ELLIS: That really sounds ghastly 


cassy: I guess it does. But a wife can 


be an asset 


ELLIS: I suppose so. I imagine that one 
of these days I'll be thinking about it 
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Why don’t you start now’ 


CASSY 








ELLIS: Start what? 


cassy: Thinking about it 


ELLIS: Now? 
cassy: Now 


> 


ELLIS: Right now? (She nods. They kiss 
and break apart) I didn’t know I was 


such a fast worker 


CASSY 


You had an awful lot of help 


ELLIS: (He leaps to his feet) What am 
I doing? You're Lucas Edgerton’s 
daughter! 


cassy: Did you think I was his son? 


ELLIS: Lucas Edg- The thought 
never entered my mind 


cassy: It never enters anybody’s mind 
That’s why I decided to take the law 


into my own hands 


ELLIS: (It’s all he can think of) But 
you're Lucas Edgerton’s daughter 


cassy: Don't saying that. I’ve 
heard it all my life. I grew up as the 
little jewel of the Edgerton Collection 
I was being raised to be the keeper of 
the flame. I played with art books be- 
fore I could read, and when I could 
read, I read art books. When other 
little girls were playing nasty games 
with other little boys I was curled up 
with DeWilde’s Chronological Table of 
Pigments. I never did find out what 
those nasty games were 


keep 


ELLIS: I remember some of them 


cassy: You do? 


ELLIS: Yes But just one thing 


cassy: What? 


ELLIS: Don’t tell your father. (He kisses 
her.) 


cassy: (When they come out of it) I’ve 


already told my father. (They kiss 
again.) 


ELLIS: You told your father? Lucas 
Edgerton? But nothing happened 
until a minute ago. What could you 
tell him? 


cassy: I told him I thought you were 
very nice . . . honest very attrac- 
(Bluntly) Well, why do 


you think I wore this dress? 


tive, and 


ELLIS: I feel like a duck in a shooting 
gallery. What did your father say? 
cassy: Well, you know, he wanted you, 
too. 

ELLIS: What did you do—cut cards for 
me? 

cassy: No. He gave me first crack. He 
. that 
you won't be able to resist the main 


thinks he’ll get you eventually . . 


chance. 


ELLIS: That’s why you were testing me, 
eh? Well, I don’t blame you. Sure I 


46 


Who doesn't? 
But to me, the main chance means a 


want the main chance 


chance to do what I've always wanted 
to do. I don’t want to have to be slip- 
pery. If I spend my life doing business 
with Astorg, or your father, I'd have to 
That's 
why I wrote a bad check in Paris, which 


is the only crooked thing I've ever done 


be slippery—just to be sociable 


to keep from becoming a crook 


cassy: Sam, you're a good boy. (They 


Kiss 


ASTORG Looming ip im the terrace 
door. behind them) This is what I call 


salesmanship 
(They separate hastily.) 


CASSY Astorg, I'd better tell the cook 


you're staying for dinner 


asTORG: The cook knows. I already gav« 


her a bottle of “Arpege.” 


CASSY 


That’s probably in the gravy 


by now. Sam, why 


don't you finish 


dressing? 


ELLIS: All right, dear 


ASTORG: Dear? This he never learned 


from me 


ASTORG: This is 


A 
y ,abe 32 


ELLIS: Modern methods, Astorg. Con- 
sumer resistance must be battered down 


by any means 


asTorG: So, Cassy” 


CASSY 


Well, Astorg? 


asTorG: Cassy, I gave you your first 
bicycle It had belonged to the 
Archduke Rudolf, when he was a littl 


boy. He later died at Mayerling 


cassy: I remember you told me that 
When I 
learned to read, I looked on the handle- 
Made in Jersey City 


when I was five years old 


bars and it said 


aASTOoRG: You see—that’s an art dealer 
That’s why I don’t like this 


tutti-frutti you are making with Ellis 


ior you 


cassy: What's wrong with Ellis? 


astorG: Outside of one or two unusual 
art dealers, like myself 


Cassy 


it’s not for you, 


cassy: Sam is different 


Different! In 


have a saying, 


ASTORG Budapest they 
Scratch an art dealer 


and count your fingers.” 


what | call salesmanship 
















cassy: Astorg, Sam is not going to work 


for my father. He is going to be inde- 
pendent, in his own gallery. You are 
not losing my father as a client. Now 


how do you feel about Sam and me? 





asTorG: Like I always did: you were 
made for each other! I must think of 
a very special wedding gift for you. Ah! 
Beautiful 
It belonged to the Archduke Rudolf 
(CASSY goes to the vault) This really 
did! (He follows her to vault.) 


(From 


GREGORY DENESCO, a dapper Roumanian 







I have a silver tea service 



























the left, WILLIAM ushers in 
na suit of European cut. He carries 
a long narrow paper tube. which he 


has tucked under his arm.) 





WILLIAM 
Ellis 


If you'll wait here, sir, Mr 


will be down in a moment 








(DENESCO nods without speaking, looks 
at the painting and around the room 
On the end table he finds a cocktail 
glass, which he picks up and flicks 
vith his finger. It doesn’t ring. He 
gives a disgusted look, sits on the 


sota.) 








ELLIS: (As he enters) You wanted to 






see me? 





pDENESCO: Mr. Ellis? 





ELLIS: Yes 


DENESCO: My name is Denesco. Gregory 







Denesco. I live in Los Angeles and DENESCO: The drawing is a masterpiece, isn't it? Every stroke 


when I heard that you were in Pasa- of the pencil imparts the genius of Renoir, doesn't it? 











dena 








ELLIS 


How did you hear that? 


DENESCO: News travels in artistic 
matters. I am a sensitive person. I drove 
over here because I have something 
that will 


Renoir drawing. 


interest you, Mr. Ellis—a 


ELLIS: I am interested in Renoir, but 


not particularly in drawings. 


DENESCO: I understand. In my own pal- 
ace, in Roumania, drawings were hung 
only in the servants’ hall. But this is 
a very unusual drawing, Mr. Ellis. My 
brother, Georgi Denesco, who lives in 
Paris, sent it to me. He think this draw- 
ing will interest you 


ELLIS: Why should it? 


DENESCO: It is the same period as the 
painting you recently acquired. (He 


nods toward the easel.) 


Well, it 
(Taking his arm, as if to escort him 


ELLIS doesn’t interest me 
out) Perhaps another time, Mr. 


(Tentatively) Denesco? 


Exactly. Denesco. You have a 
very good ear, Mr. Ellis. My drawing is 
so much like your great Renoir paint- 
ing, Mr. Ellis, that frankly I would not 
like to see it fall into other hands. May 
I proceed? 


DENESCO 
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Go on 


ELLIS 


pDENESCO: I thank you for your courtesy, 
Mr. Ellis. Basigally, I am a connoisseur 
(With a shrug) —life has 
made me a man who buys and sells 


of fine things 


ELLIS: What makes this drawing so 


much like my Renoir? 


DENESCO: Several things. (He ticks them 
off) They are both very beautiful; they 
are both reclining figures; they are of the 
same period—(A pause, then lightly) 
and they are both beautiful forgeries. 


ELLIS: That’s not a very good joke 
even in Roumanian. Now get the hell 
out of here 


DENESCO: I do not joke about forgery, 
Mr. Ellis. It is a serious subject; it must 


be treated with respect 


ELLIS: You call my painting a forgery 
once more and I’']] break your crooked 
neck 

DENESCO: I am formerly Lieutenant Col- 
onel in the Royal Roumanian Cavalry, 
Mr. Ellis. I mention this only so that 
you know that if I ignore your remark 
it is not cowardice. 


ELLIS: Let me see that drawing. Come 
on, hand it over. 


DENESCO: It would be wrong to show it 
to you in this frame of mind, Mr. Ellis 
I am sorry this has so upset you 

ELLIS: What do you expect after what 
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you said about my painting? 


DENESCO: What did I say? I said it was 
a beautiful forgery. That’s a compliment. 


ELLIS: Dammit, stop talking about for- 
gery. My painting has passed every 
known test 


DENESCO: I do not doubt it. (He crosses 
ELLIS to the painting, flips on the light, 
and surveys it judicially) Let me see 
now ah, yes, lovely. You see, 
Mr. Ellis, a genuine Impressionist can- 
vas was used—perhaps some neglected 
painter of the period. The original paint- 
ing was stripped away, perhaps even 
the surface of the gesso, the plaster 
preparation for the painting. All the 
paint was prepared from earth and 
chemicals corresponding to those used 
in the 19th century and the finished 
product then aged according to one of 
several processes. (He fishes a jewelers 
loupe from his pocket and examines 
the painting closely) Splendid! (He goes 
on in the same professorial manner) 


You see, at one time it necessary for 
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the poor forger to simulate age by actu- 
ally reproducing a pattern of cracks in 
the surface of the painting. The great 
Dutch pioneer, Van Meegeren, found 
a new method which has been invalu- 
able to his followers. The finished paint- 
ing is covered with a light, highly 
inflammable varnish and while this 
substance is still wet the whole surface 
of the painting is exposed to a quick 
high heat. Pft. The varnish burns in- 
stantly and harmlessly away. The paint 
cracks as beautifully and naturally as if 
it had been hanging in the Louvre for 
centuries. (Piously) We all owe a great 
debt to Van Meegeren for his advance. 
(He sighs) Much as I enjoy these aes- 
thetic matters, I am a man who buys 
and sells. (He takes the drawing from 
the tube) Do me the honor of examin- 
ing this. You see, it is not only similar 
to your Reclining Figure—it is identical. 


ELLIS: Exactly what the hell is this? 


DENESCO: I suggest that is a practice 
drawing—made by the same genius who 
did this. You are not looking at it prop- 
erly, Mr. Ellis—let me show you. The 
drawing is a masterpiece, isn’t it? Every 
stroke of the pencil imparts the genius 
of Renoir, doesn’t it? (Holds it to the 
light) I hold the drawing to the light. 
Voila. Amazing, isn’t it? There is the 
watermark on the paper. A work of 
pure genius executed by Renoir not 
later than 1878 and he did it on paper 
that was made in 1933 in Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 


ELLIS: But why would a forger . 


DENESCO: Practice, Mr. Ellis. Jascha 
Heifetz himself doesn’t practice as much 
as a virtuoso forger. He must draw and 
draw until finally he can duplicate the 
master’s hand with no strain, with ab- 
solute freedom. That is the crucial test 
of a disputed painting, Mr. Ellis. Gener- 
ally, what follows this test is most un- 
pleasant. Shrill cries from the collector, 
unsympathetic police, tiresome proceed - 
ings in court—perhaps even prison for 
those most intimately concerned. 


ELLIS: You son-of-a-bitch! This paint- 
ing is sold. The man who’s buying it 
likes it. It has passed every test 


DENESCO: And it will continue to do so 


ELLIS: But that drawing would give it 
all away, wouldn’t it? 

DENESCO: Lamentably, yes. The drawing 
would be conclusive proof that a forger 
could reproduce the natural hand of 
Renoir. But you can have complete 
peace of mind. 


ELLIS: For a price? 


DENESCO: I am a man who buys and 


sells. 
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ELLIS: How much? 


pENESCO: My brother and I—my brother 
also buys and sells—we think this worth 
ten thousand dollars. 


ELLIS: For a Renoir drawing? 


DENESCO: For a forgery of a Renoir 
drawing. (He lets this sink in) It is 
only a part of your profit, Mr. Ellis. 
He need never know 


ELLIS: How many of these little daisies 
do you have? 


DENESCO: Only one. This one. (ELLIS 
hesitates) I give you my word of honor. 


ELLIS: As a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Royal Roumanian Cavalry? 


pENESCO: The field of ethics, Mr. Ellis, is 
a wide one. I have identified myself as 
a man who buys and sells. I have not 
asked for your credentials 


ELLIS: I haven't got ten thousand dollars 


DENESCO: You will have. It is of no im- 
portance at the moment. 


ELLIS: Credit blackmail! 


DENESCO: You can settle with me, if you 
choose, when your own funds have 
cleared. I am a member of the Better 
Business Bureau of Los Angeles. (He 
extends the drawing to ELLIS.) 


ELLIS: You're willing to let me have 
this—now? 


DENESCO: (Putting the drawing into EL- 
tis’ hand) You have an honest face, 
Mr. Ellis. You will go far. An honest 
face, a simple American name—ah, 
those are splendid attributes in this 
business. I—I am a Roumanian— (Turns 
away, with a sigh)—what a handicap! 
A legend built on thousands of anec- 
dotes about dishonesty invariably pre- 
cedes me into a room. Most discourag- 
ing. 


ELLIS: One more thing. Who made this 
forgery? 


DENESCO: I’m afraid I can’t answer that 
I don’t know 


ELLIS: How did you get the drawing? 
I want to know who did this? 


DENESCO: You may, if you please, hand 
it back to me—and I will try to find 
another customer. 


ELLIS: You must know who did this. 


DENESCO: I say that I do not. I don’t see 
that you have any course of action but 
to believe me 


ELLIS: (After a moment) All right. 
(DENESCO is instantly all smiles) But if 
you turn up with any more of these, I'll 
kill you. On my word of honor, as a 
former Staff-Sergeant in the United 
States Army 


DENESCO: I quite understand, Mr. Ellis 
(Hands him a business card) I look for- 
ward to hearing from you. Good night, 
Mr. Ellis. (He starts to go, then turns 
back) It was a pleasure doing business 


with a gentleman 


(He goes. ELLIS starts quickly for the 
doors, at left. WILLIAM enters, stopping 


him.) 


WILLIAM: Mr. Ellis, may I speak to you 
on a personal matter? (ELLIS nods) Very 
few people know this, but I am a 
painter, a primitive painter 


ELLIS: Oh 


WILLIAM: (Stopping him with a move- 
ment) I started painting late in life. I 
do scenes of my childhood in the West 
Indies, not unlike the work of the per- 
son who calls herself Grandma Moses, 
although, with all due modesty, I be- 


lieve that I am much more primitive 


ELLIS: (This is just what he wanted to 
hear at the moment) I am sure you are, 


William 


WILLIAM: (Blocking his path) And since 
you have a gallery specializing in new 
and unknown painters, and since you 
are going to become, I believe, a mem- 
ber of our family (ELLIS gives him 
a look) It’s true, sir, isn’t it—about you 


and Miss Edgerton” 


ELLIS: Well, it may be me and Mister 
Edgerton 


WILLIAM: I don’t understand, sir 


ELLIS: Never mind, William. I'll be glad 
to look at your work. 


WILLIAM: Thank you, sir 


(He goes to the pantry as cassy and 
EDGERTON enter from the vault.) 


cassy: Oh, you've come down. (She 
prods EDGERTON) Go on—tell him. Nicely. 


EDGERTON: How much you asking for the 
painting? 


ELLIS: (Coldly) One hundred thousand 
dollars. 


EDGERTON: Give you a check in the 
morning 


(AGRAMONTE comes from the vault. 
laden with camera, floodlights, and 
gadget bag.) 


AGRAMONTE: (Coming downstage on plat- 
form) My, it’s been a long day. Mr. 
Ellis, I congratulate you! I don’t think 
I've ever tested a painting as thor- 
oughly as I’ve tested this one, and I've 
never had such a gratifying response. 
(To EDGERTON) Oh, Mr. Edgerton, our 
museum is having two distinguished 
guests tomorrow. May I bring them by 
to see this? 


EDGERTON: I don’t want any tourists 
tracking up the place. 
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AGRAMONTE: Qh, these aren't tourists. 
These are distinguished critics and con- 
noisseurs. Top men in their fields. 


EDGERTON: Well, all right—if they don’t 
stay too long 


AGRAMONTE: Thank you very much, Mr 
Edgerton. Good night . . 
by the terrace doors.) 


(He goes out 


cassy: (Calling after him) Good night 


EDGERTON: (At the painting) There will 
be a lot of big-shots wanting to see this 
I think I’m going to get a kick out of it 
Ellis, you came up with a good thing 
here 

ELLIS: Thanks. 


EDGERTON: Any time you run across 
something special like this, you come to 
me. Do you hear—come to me. 


eELuis: Yes. Yes, I will, Mr. Edgerton 
I'll be glad to. (cassy is looking at him, 
surprised) As a matter of fact, I know 
a great buy I can make on a fine Dau- 
mier. I saw it in Paris this trip, but 
I didn’t have the capital. Now, I could 
get it for you. 


EDGERTON: Good. As long as this is such 
a fancy dinner party, I'll wash my 
hands. (He goes to pantry.) 


cassy: What did you mean, you'll pick 
up a Daumier for him? 


ELLIS: What have you got against Dau- 
mier? 


cassy: What’s wrong with you? You 
learn the painting is sold, and you don't 
react; now you're talking about doing 


business with my father. 


ettis: Well, your father is a good cus- 
tomer . 


cassy: But what about your own gal- 


ee 


ELLIS: Having a gallery of my own 
doesn’t mean I have to pass up an im- 
portant deal that comes my way. 


cassy: Sam, listen to me... 


ELLIS: What are you doing—testing me 
again? Well, don’t bother. I’ve just 
tested myself and I’ve discovered that 
my character would never measure up 
to your high parole-board standards. 


cassy: But you told me you had an 
ideal, and a plan, and you were going 
to stick to it. 


ELLIS: I told you that? 

cassy: Yes. 

eELLIs: Well, that’s an art dealer for you. 
(WILLIAM enters from pantry.) 

WILLIAM: Dinner is ready. 

cassy: It ought to be quite a dinner! 


(She goes, as EDGERTON enters from 
pantry.) 
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EDGERTON: Come on, Ellis, let’s eat. Wil- 
liam, bring that painting into the din- 
ing room. I want to look at it all 
through dinner. (He goes.) 


WILLIAM: (Taking painting from easel) 
It’s so beautiful. I wonder if I’ve started 
too late in life to ever accomplish work 
like this. 


ELLIS: You want to paint like this, Wil- 
liam? Perseverance! Look at Renoir. In 
his youth, he worked in a china factory 
and painted all night. In middle-age, he 
painted, painted, painted. When he was 
old and sick, he painted with a brush 
strapped to his hand. Then in 1919 he 
died. And even that didn’t stop him 
He kept right on painting! (He goes out 
quickly.) 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The next morning. 


ASTORG is reading the paper, leaning 
against the desk. On the desk is his 
breakfast tray, finished. He is having 
his first cigar of the day. 


astorc: Ho-huh! (He has found an item 
that interests him. WILLIAM enters from 
pantry) Ho-huh! (With sudden deci- 
sion, he turns to WILLIAM) William, 
what time is it now in Texas? 


WILLIAM: Well, sir, it’s just before ten 
o'clock here on the Pacific Coast. Moun- 
tain Time would be one hour later. 


AsToRG: Mountain Time? The whole of 
Texas is as flat as a schnitzel! 


WILLIAM: Nevertheless, sir, Mountain 
Time is the time zone of that area. 


asTorG: If you say so; you're the butler. 
(He muses) Eleven o’clock—maybe too 
early—maybe not. William, suppose you 
just struck a whole new oil field—could 
you sleep? (He has his hand on the 
phone.) 


WILLIAM: I doubt it very much, sir. (He 
goes to pantry.) 


astorc: (Dialing Long-Distance) Oper- 
ator. (He does things in a big way) 
Texas, please. (Listens) Where? Hous- 
ton, Texas. Mrs. Sanford P. Crowley 
(Listens momentarily) You'll find it 
Everybody knows Mrs. Crowley. Here 
is Arcadia 8-9191. (Listens) I'll hold, 
I'll hold. (The vault bell rings. astorc 
is startled, looks at his watch. WILLIAM 
comes back from pantry, quickly pours 
Scotch into an old-fashioned glass) The 
time-lock? So soon? 


WILLIAM: Mr. Edgerton set it two hours 
ahead last night. He wants things ready 
for those art experts. 


(WELDON bursts in from left, takes the 
drink that w1LtiaM is already holding 
out for him.) 


asTorG: Everything is mixed up. It is 
(Hastily to the 
operator) I’m holding I’m holding. 


only ten o'clock 


WELDON: Ten o'clock! What am I doing 
with a drink? (He drinks anyway) You 
know my rule. William. Nothing before 
noon. 


WILLIAM: I beg your pardon, sir. I 
thought that was determined by the bell 
and not the hour. An automatic re- 
sponse, not unlike a conditioned reflex 
(He goes to pantry.) 


astorG: You'll start up with him, hah? 


WELDON: My idea of really rich is to be 
able to afford an illiterate butler. (He 
gets up and goes to bar for a refill.) 


astorG: Sure I’m here. Where is Texas? 
(Pause) I’m holding, I’m holding, dar- 
ling. (To weELpon, who is starting for 
the vault) A customer in Texas. Weldon, 
what would you suggest for an old lady 
with a new oil field? 


WELDON: A pump 


astorc: No, no. A painting. I’ve got 
to sell her something before Nieman- 
Marcus gets hold of her. 


WELDON: Say, why don’t I get out my 
old paint-box and knock you off a few 
things. 


AsTorRG: Oh, wouldn’t I love to do that 
to Texas! 


WELDON: Give me two hours and ['ll 
deliver a half-a-dozen white-period 
Utrillos. 


astTorG: Utrillo! (He is pained) For a 
man of your talent? Everybody fakes 
Utrillos. It is the fourth biggest industry 
in France. Now, if it was another great 
Renoir, that would be different. 


WELDON: I can’t go on painting Renoirs 
for the rest of my life. 


ASTORG: It was good enough for Renoir. 
WELDON: I refuse to get into a rut! 


AsTORG: (Into the phone) Hello! Mrs. 
Crowley? Here is Astorg. I’m fine. And 


how is the most gracious lady in the 
Lone Star State? 


WELDON: Ride ‘em Cowboy! (He goes 
into vault.) 


astorG: (Hand on mouthpiece) Shhh! 
(Into phone) What? What kind of news? 
No, I, haven’t seen the papers this 
morning. How charming! Another oil- 
field! Where? On your tennis court? 
Ah! Well, too much exercise is no good. 
By a coincidence, I happen to be coming 
to Houston tomorrow. (Listens) No, I 
didn’t intend to do any business, but if 
I could be of service to you, my dear 
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Mrs. Crowley. (Then suddenly) Ah! I 
have a fantastic idea. You know that 
spot in your living room, over the fire- 
place, where you now have that stuffed 
moose — well, I 

Toulouse - Lautrec 
(Listens) Yes ... yes 


know of a_ superb 
Toulouse - Lautrec 
that’s it 

. I agree with you 

Jose Ferrer was wonderful . 
not really so short. He wore special 
shoes .. . I agree with you, he shouldn't 
have died in the end. I told them 

Well, this is one of his paintings 

. Yes, hand-painted 
It’s a painting of Jane Avril. That’s 
right, Zsa Zsa Gabor! (Cassy comes in 
from left, dressed in riding pants and 
a shirt) Mrs. Crowley, I have to go now. 
I'll see you in Houston tomorrow. (To 
cASsSsY) 


marvelous . 


no, he’s 


a masterpiece 


Cassy, wait a minute! (She 
stops) No, I wouldn’t sell it to anyone 
else. I'll bring it straight to you. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Crowley. (He hangs up) 
Texas! (And to cassy) Where are you 
running, Cassy? 


cassy: I’m going out 


AsTorG: I want to talk to you. The din- 
ner last night was like the last act of 
The Cherry Orchard. You didn’t talk. 
Ellis didn’t talk. 


cassy: That’s right. 


(EDGERTON appears from bedroom in 
robe and slippers.) 


EDGERTON: Say, did the vault bell ring? 
What a sleep I had! Best in years. Cassy! 
(She stops in doorway) Where you go- 
ing? 

cassy: Out. 


EDGERTON: Wait 2 minute. (He comes 
down the stairs.) 


cassy: I'd like to go for a ride. There 
are times when a girl just wants to be 
alone with her horse. 


ASTORG: What 


Cassy? 


happened last night, 


cassy: Nothing .. . nothing at all. Just 
don’t bother about the Archduke Ru- 
dolf’s tea set. 


asTorG: So! 
cassy: So. 


EDGERTON: (Coming into room) Where's 
Ellis? 


ASTORG: Must be dressing. 


cassy: Don’t worry. He won't leave un- 
til he gets your check. Not him. 


EDGERTON: Something wrong? You and 
Ellis? The last time we talked you were 
going to carry him off like a Valkyrie. 


cassy: Well Wotan—it didn’t work. 
EDGERTON: When did all this happen? 


cassy: Didn’t you notice a peculiar si- 
lence at dinner? 
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EDGERTON: Silence? What silence? I 
talked. I remember telling the whole 
story of how I founded the Tingle com- 
pany and how I fooled those wise-guys 
in Wall Street who tried to get it away 
(To astorc) You heard me 
talking, didn’t you? 


from me 


asTorG: Sure 


EDGERTON: So, what's all this about 
silence? 


astorG: My dear Lucas, it is true that 
you told once again your charming 
business anecdotes, which to me, per- 
sonally, become more delightful every 
single time you tell them over and over 
and over again—(EDGERTON glares at 
him)—but the young people—Cassy and 
Ellis—did not say a word 


EDGERTON: Really? Why not? 

cassy: What can you say to a man who 
just turned you down? 

EDGERTON: He turned you down? Lucas 
Edgerton’s daughter? 

cassy: Please—you just struck a nerve. 
EDGERTON: Well, Cassy, don’t start to 
wilt and stagger around with a lily in 
your hand. Keep your chin up. Show 
a little spark. 


asTorc: Lucas, I don’t think Cassy is in 
the mood for one of your singing cém- 
mercials. 


cassy: Do they take girls in the Foreign 
Legion? (She goes to terrace.) 


EDGERTON: That’s what I get for having 
a daughter. A son would listen to rea- 
son. If he didn’t I'd beat his ears off. 


astorc: Well, Lucas . . 
. She feels rejected. 


. a young girl 


EDGERTON: Why do you suppose he 
turned her down? 


ASTORG: Well, Lucas, these matters are 
complicated. Years ago, in Vienna, I 
once went to call on a psychoanalyst— 
Sigmund Freud. In those days the sci- 
ence was still young—for two dollars 
you could lie on the couch all day... 
and he told me... 


EDGERTON: You know what I think . . 
He didn’t turn her down. She just got 
sore at him. I think I know why. Well, 
he’s going to be around here a good deal. 
It'll work itself out. 


astorc: Oh? Ellis is going to be around 
here? Cassy told me he wasn’t going to 
work for you. 


EDGERTON: I think he’s changed his mind. 
That’s probably what made her un- 
happy. (Glancing at astorc) I don't 
think it’s making you very happy either. 


asTorG: Lucas, all I ask is the privilege 
of serving you, as in the past, honestly, 
humbly, faithfully until the Greatest 


Collector of them all—(Pointing up) 
calls on my talents for the Final Exhi- 
bition. 


EDGERTON: You're not even dead yet and 
you're looking for another client. As- 
torg, I think this boy, Ellis, is going to 
be able to look after me 


astorG: No, Lucas. You’ve bought one 
picture from Ellis. That’s enough. The 
firm of Jonas Astorg & Company will 
continue to represent you. And you will 
always be the gem in our collection of 


collectors. 


EDGERTON: I think you're crazy. You've 
been looking at too many Picassos. 
Jonas Astorg & Company! I made you! 
(WELDON has come from vault, carrying 
the painting, and is propping it on easel) 


Careful with that. 


WELDON: I'll treat it as if it were my 
own. (Pours himself a drink.) 


EDGERTON: You can’t find things like this 
while you're chasing all over the coun- 
try after a bunch of other clients. And 
that’s why we're washed up. I've got to 
get dressed now. Those people will be 
arriving to look at the painting. 


WELDON: People? Here in Bleak House? 
People? 


asTorG: Not exactly people—art experts. 


EDGERTON: A couple of big shots—mu- 
seum directors. Agramonte says they 
want to write articles about this great 
new Renoir. I've never gone in for that 
kind of publicity, but with this painting 
-well, it’s the first thing I’ve owned 
that I sort of want people to see. (He 
shouts into pantry door) William! Tell 
Mr. Ellis to come down. I’ve got his 
check ready. A hundred thousand 

(Needling astorc)—dollars. (He goes 
up the stairs, singing) Tingle Bells, 
Tingle Bells, Tingle all the way. Tingle, 
Tingle, Tingle, Tingle . . . (From bal- 
cony, as ASTORG rises) Don't be too hard 
on me, Astorg—remember your Middle- 
European charm. (He goes to bedroom.) 


asToRG: I tell you . . . I wouldn’t even 
talk to another art dealer the way he 
talks to me. (Indicates painting) Thank 
God for this. Wait till I tell him. 


weELpon: When does the balloon go up? 


asTorG: I must be patient for a few 
weeks. Wait till the experts see it; wait 
till they write articles about it. Great 
Collector Acquires Unknown Master- 
piece. And then one day, quietly, I will 
say, “Lucas, your bluebird of happiness 
is a turkey.” 


WELDON: Listen, he’s not going to know 
that we had anything to do with it? 


astorG: Oh, no. The man who painted 
this atoned for his sin by dying for the 
Resistance in Toulon. 
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WELDON: (Saluting) I did? 


asToRG: Delightful, no? (He sees ELLIS 


in the hallway) Paul—I must say I do 
not agree with you about Degas. Oh, 


hello, Ellis 
eL.tis: Hello. Where’s Mr. Edgerton? 


ASTORG: In his cage—dressing. Come, 
Paul. It always pains me to see another 


art dealer get paid 


(They are near the terrace doors 
when EDGERTON appears, still in bath- 


robe.) 


EDGERTON: Here you are, son you! 
check. (It is folded like a paper air- 
Don't 


plane, and he sails it down) 


thank me. You earned it 


ELLIS stares at it.) 


AsToRG: One time years ago, he put my 
check in a glass box at the bottom of 
the swimming pool, and made me dive 
for it 


(ASTORG and WELDON go to terrace.) 


(ELLIS picks up the check. WILLIAM 
emerges from pantry, takes painting 


from easel and starts right.) 


WILLIAM: Mr. Edgerton wants the ex- 
perts to see this in natural light 


ELLIS: What that things needs is a total 


eclipse 
(CASSY enters from terrace.) 


CASSY (As WILLIAM props painting 
against the urn) William, will you tell 
Mr. Ellis I would like to (She sees 
him) Never mind, William. (He goes) 


Good morning, Sam 
ELLIS: Good morning 


cassy: I went out riding, and suddenly 
decided to turn back. You know why? 


ELLIS: (Starting out) Indians 
cassy: Where are you going? 
ELLIS: Back to New York 


cassy: Not without me. (He looks at 
her, startled) Thought you got rid of 
me, didn't you? 


ELLIS: Frankly, yes 


cassy: Ten minutes ago I thought so, 
too but I’ve got Scotch tape in my 


veins. (She advances on him.) 


ELLIS: (Backing off) You keep away 
from me! 


cassy: Sam, I've decided that I like you 
too much to let you ruin your life by 
turning down a girl like me. What hap- 
pened last night? 


ELLIS: Nothing happened. 
cassy: Have you got another girl? 


ELLIS: I haven't got any girl. Present 
company included. 


cassy: Do you have a dread family dis- 
ease, like the Hapsburgs? (He doesn’t 
answer) Then what 


ELLIS: Questions, questions! All right, 
Miss Bureau of Standards, I'll answer 
your questions. Maybe I’m fussy but I 
don’t think it’s good form to swindle 
a man out of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars while I’m holding his daughter on 
my lap. (Points to painting) Last night 
I found out that Miss Liberty is a fake 
She’s as phony as a set of purple teeth 


cassy: So that’s why 


ELLIS: That’s why. And don’t go run- 
ning to your father because there’s only 
one way to prove it’s a forgery, and 
I tore that up 


cassy: I wouldn’t dream of telling him 
I couldn't. My father loves this picture 

and with those art experts coming to 
he’d turn into a mushroom- 
shaped cloud. (Rises) So it looks as if 
we're in this together. 


see it 


ELLIS: (Rises) Cassy, do me a favor, get 
back on Trigger and ride off into the 
golden sunset. I'm a crook. I sold your 
father the painting after I learned that 
it was a forgery. I’ve got his check in 
my pocket and I'm going to cash it in 
the morning 


cassy: Well, we're not really swindling 
him—we're just obtaining a dowry un- 
der false pretenses 

ELLIS: (Protesting) Cassy, I’ve got no 
character at all 

cassy: Sam, all last night when I was 
tossing and turning, I realized that it 


wasn't because of ethics or integrity or 


ideals (They kiss, then) 


what it was. (They kiss again.) 


. That’s 


astorG: (He comes from terrace, sur- 
prised) He has already sold the picture 

this must be personal. (They break 
apart) Again it’s springtime in Buda- 
pest? 
cassy: Astorg, you can dust off Arch- 
duke Rudolf’s tea set 


asTorG: So! It’s finally going to be some- 
thing? (To ELtIs) And you—you are 
going to work for Edgerton? 


cassy: (Firmly, as ELLIS opens his 


mouth) No. 


astorG: What am I talking—tea set? 
For you I have a fabulous gift. An 
antique hand-carved fowur-poster bed 
which once belonged personally—to 
Rasputin! 

cassy: I think we’d rather sleep in the 
tea set 

ELLIS: Let’s take the bed and the tea set. 
ASTORG: It’s a deal. 

ELLIS: Now we've got a place to wait 
while the tea is boiling. 


(AGRAMONTE enters with DR. HICKEY.) 


AGRAMONTE: In here, Dr. Hickey. (HICKEY 
is a medium-sized, very aggressive- 
looking man. AGRAMONTE indicates the 
group) May I present Dr. Hickey, of the 
Wildheim Foundation of Cleveland 
Miss Edgerton—Dr. Hickey 


HICKEY: How do you do? 
cassy: Nice to have you here 


AGRAMONTE: Mr. Ellis 
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HICKEY: You're the big discoverer, eh 
(ELLIS nods) We'll see 


ASTORG: It isn’t necessary to introduce 
me to Dr. Hickey—we are old friends 


How are you, my dear doctor? 


HICKEY: Hello. Astorg, Still soaking the 
rich? 


AsToRG: Why should I soak the poor 
people? 


ACRAMONTE: I must help Professor Ju- 


melle in. Excuse me. (He goes.) 


ASTORG: Tell me, where is the lovely 
Mrs. Hickey? 


HICKEY: She’s on a field trip. Sumatra 
jungle. Native sex habits 


astorG: Charming! You know, Ellis, 
Dr. Hickey is a specialist in Impression- 


ist painting 


HICKEY: I am not 


ASTORG: Excuse me—perhaps I should 


say Post-Impressionist 
HICKEY: You should not 


(HICKEY puffs unconcernedly during 
the ensuing pause.) 


cassy: (Finally) What is your specialty, 
Dr. Hickey? 


HICKEY: My dear young lady, art is art, 
painting is painting, sculpture is sculp- 
ture. 


ELLIS: You know, I don’t think I’ve ever 
heard it put quite that way. 


cassy: Dr. Hickey, I think you and my 
father will get along beautifully 


ELLIS: Like Rum’n Tingle. 


(EDGERTON appears from his bedroom, 
singing “Tingle Bells, Tingle Bells, 
Tingle All the Way” He comes down 
the stairs.) 


astorG: You know, Hickey, this is not 
only a treasure house of painting but 
also of music. 


(EDGERTON comes into room, dressed 


immaculately in a cutaway. It is an 
overpowering effect.) 


EDGERTON: (Very politely) I didn’t re- 
alize anyone had arrived. I’m terribly 
sorry. Do forgive me. 


cassy: (Awed) I wish I had a father 
like that! 





astorG: Lucas, I have never seen you 
looking so well. 


EDGERTON: Thank you, Jonas. It isn’t 
every day I have great art experts in 
the house. 


asTorG: (Dazzled) Lucas, permit me to 
introduce Doctor Howard Hickey, of 


the Wildheim Foundation of Cleveland 


EDGERTON: Mighty happy to know you, 
Doctor. (Shaking hands) I’m very anx- 
ious for your opinion of my new Renoir 
Agramonte tells me you might do an 
article on it for the Sunday Times. 


HICKEY: (Takes pipe out of his mouth) 


If it’s any good. (Puts pipe right back.) 


EDGERTON: (Smiling, with difficulty) I 
think you'll like it. ’'ve read some of 
your stuff. Very interesting. Of course, 


I don’t understand a lot of it 


HICKEY: (Takes pipe out) You wouldn't 
I try not to write down to the average 
untutored layman. 


EDGERTON: (Seething, quietly) Average 

untutored (CASSY 
puts her fingers in her ears, ELLIS bends 
over, as if avoiding a bomb blast) Lis- 
ten, Doctor, you can take your founda- 
tion, and the city of Cleveland, and the 
whole State of Ohio 


layman 


ASTORG: (Quickly) How about a drink? 
Some Hickey, Dr. Tingle? 


HICKEY: No, thank you. I'd like to see 
that painting of yours, Mr. Edgerton 


(EDGERTON nods with difficulty.) 


EDGERTON: Yes. Right over here. (Leads 
HICKEY toward the painting) Did you 
come alone? 


ELLIS: Mrs. Hickey is in the Sumatra 
jungle 


EDGERTON: Naturally. (He and HICKEY go 
up the steps to the painting) Dr. Hickey, 
I'd like to point out some things 


HICKEY: Mr. Edgerton, I don’t like to be 


spoken to while I’m looking at a paint- 
ing 


EDGERTON: (After a slow burn) Oh! 


(AGRAMONTE enters, leading the very 
old PROFESSOR JUMELLE a doddering art 
critic who may possibly be the oldest 
one in captivity.) 


AGRAMONTE: Par ici, M. le Professeur 


JUMELLE: (Mumbling) Bon . bon 


AGRAMONTE: May I present Professor 
Phillipe Jumelle, Société des Arts Na- 
tionale de Paris. (Introducing him) 
Mademoi- 


Monsieur le Professeur 
selle Edgerton. 


JUMELLE: Enchanté, Mademoiselle. {To 


AGRAMONTE) Tres gentille 


AGRAMONTE: Monsieur Ellis 
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JUMELLE: Bonjour, Monsieur 
ELLIS: Bonjour. 


AGRAMONTE: Et naturellement vous con- 


naissez Monsieur Astorg? 


asTorG: Bonjour, Jumelle 


JUMELLE: (Peers at ASTORG a moment, 


then lets his monocle drop in disgust) 


Ah! 


AGRAMONTE: Et maintenant, Monsieui 


Lucas Edgerton—le patron 


EDGERTON: How are you, Professor? 


JUMELLE: Enchanté, Monsieur Edgerton 


(He turns to AGRAMONTE as EDGERTON 
turns to ASTORG.) 


EDGERTON: Doesn't 

he speak any Eng- 

lish? é 
(Simultaniously.) 

JUMELLE: Est ce qu'il 


ne parle pas fran- 
cais? 
asTorG: No 


(Simultaniously.) 
AGRAMONTE: Non. 


EDGERTON: Agramonte, you've brought 
me two experts and I can’t talk to either 
of them 


AGRAMONTE: Mr. Edgerton, we're ex- 
tremely fortunate in having Professor 


Jumelle. He actually knew Renoir 


JUMELLE: (Lighting up at the magic 
name) Ah, Renoir. J’ai trés bien connu 


Renoir 


AGRAMONTE: He is saying how well he 
knew Renoir. 


JUMELLE: Il état comme un oncle pour 


mot. 
AGRAMONTE: Like an uncle to him. 


JUMELLE: La grande affection l'un pour 


autre 


AGRAMONTE: They loved each other 


JUMELLE: Ah, ce pauvre Renoir 


AGRAMONTE: Poor Renoir 


JUMELLE: Il est mort 


AGRAMONTE: He is dead. 
JUMELLE: C’est la vie 
AGRAMONTE: That’s life 


EDGERTON: Agramonte, you’ve come up 
with a live wire. You hear that, Ellis? 
We're going to show our painting to a 
guy who actually knew Renoir 


JUMELLE: (The magic name) Renoir 


AGRAMONTE: He devoted his whole life 
to the study of Renoir. He knows every 
single painting without exception 


that Renoir ever executed 


EDGERTON: Tell him that I'd like him to 
see the rest of the Collection after he 
looks at this painting 


AGRAMONTE (Leading JUMELLE to the 
painting) Monsieur Edgerton vous prie 


d’inspecter la collection compléte 


JUMELLE: Bon. Avec le plus grand plai- 
sir. (He prods HIcKEy, who is crouched, 
examining the painting) Pardon, Mon- 
sieur. (HICKEY moves upstage to let 
JUMELLE see the painting. JUMELLE croons) 
Ca Ca Ca 


ca c'est le meilleur de tout ce que 


Ah, le maitre 


Pierre Auguste a jamais peint en cette 


période 
HICKEY: Dans toute sa vie! 


EDGERTON: What? What? 


AGRAMONTE: They're saying it’s the best 


thing Renoir ever painted. 


EDGERTON: You hear that Astorg? 


asTorG: I hear it 


HICKEY: Edgerton, you probably don't 
deserve it but this is the finest thing of 
its kind. (To eEtuts) Ellis, this is a fas- 


cinating discovery. How did it happen.? 


ELLIS: Oh, let’s just say that I stepped 
into it 


EDGERTON: (To cassy) What's the mat- 


ter with him? 


cassy: Modesty 


JUMELLE: Renoir était tres fier de cette 


peinture 


AGRAMONTE 


this 


Renoir was very proud of 


JUMELLE: Il en parlait souvent pendant 


sou pe T 


AGRAMONTE: They talked about it when 


they were having supper 


JUMELLE: Nous étions assis la avec une 


bouteille de vin 


AGRAMONTE: We would sit there over a 
bottle of wine 


JUMELLE: Probablement une bonne 


purée 
AGRAMONTE: Probably some soup 
JUMELLE: Un saucisson 
AGRAMONTE: Sausage 
JUMELLE: Du fromage 
AGRAMONTE: Cheese 
JUMELLE: Des fruits 
AGRAMONTE: Fruit 
JUMELLE: Du café 
AGRAMONTE: Coffee 
JUMELLE: Pauvre Renoir. 
AGRAMONTE: Poor Renoir 
JUMELLE: Il est mort 
AGRAMONTE 


He’s dead 


EDGERTON: I wish he wouldn't keep tell- 


ing us Renoir was dead 





JUMELLE: Ce qui plait tant c’est qua ca 
vous montre si bien l’influence de l’école 


de Barbizon 


AGRAMONTE: He likes it because it shows 


the influence of the Barbizon School. 


HICKEY: Barbizon School! They painted 


nothing but sheep 


AGRAMONTE: Dr. Hickey, perhaps you're 
being hard on the Barbizon painters 


What do you think, Mr. Astorg? 


astorG: As I always say, art is art, 


painting is painting, sculpture is sculp- 
ture 


AGRAMONTE: Very good! Did you hear 
that, Dr. Hickey? 


HICKEY: (Coldly) He heard it too. 


JUMELLE: (From his dream world) Cette 


jeune fille, ce modeéle la, c’était Thérése 
Chauxrtemps. 


AGRAMONTE: He knew the model, Ther- 


ese Chauxtemps. 


JUMELLE: Une tres jolie fille. 


AGRAMONTE: She was a very pretty girl 


JUMELLE: Thérése et moi sommes deve- 


nus de trés bons amis. 


AGRAMONTE: He 
with the model. 


became good friends 


JUMELLE: Vraiment pour quelque temps 
nous faisons bon ménage ensemble. 


(AGRAMONTE looks pained and shocked.) 


AGRAMONTE: The old rascal! They lived 
together. 


astorG: No wonder he’s such an expert. 


(WELDON appears in the terrace door- 
way.) 


EDGERTON: There’s one question I'd like 
to ask Professor Jumelle . . . Ask him 
if he knows where Renoir painted this. 


AGRAMONTE: Dans quelle localité est-ce 
que Renoir a fait cette peitnure? 


JUMELLE: Evidemment en Provence. 


AGRAMENTE: In Provence. 


HICKEY: Provence? This orchestration of 
color? Not in Provence. You don’t find 
that light in Provence. Iridescence, yes; 
evanescence, maybe, incandescence, 
never. This harmony of light could be 
produced only near Paris. Those crash- 
ing chords of blue—Paris. The subdued 
lyricism of green—Paris. The poetic play 
of light on the body of the model! Mag- 
nificent study! (To EDGERTON) Does it 
have a title? 


EDGERTON: Title—I— 


don’t know 


WELDON: Yes, it has a title. “Renoir’s 
Mother.” Excuse Doctor—go on 
with your autopsy. 


me, 


(Goes to bar, pours Scotch. There is 
understandably a moment of shock.) 


astorG: (Hurriedly) Perhaps the gen- 
tlemen would like to see the rest of the 


Collection 


EDGERTON: I think that’s a good idea 
(He glares at WELDON. AGRAMONTE starts 
taking them to vault) Gentlemen, I ap- 
preciate your comments. Let Agramonte 
show you the main Collection down- 
stairs. 


HICKEY: All right. I'd like to see what 


you've got buried there. 


EDGERTON: You'll enjoy it, I think. Thank 
you 


(HICKEY goes into the vault first.) 


JUMELLE: (As they go) Thérése Chaux- 


temps aussi est morte. 


AGRAMONTE: He says Thérese Chaux- 


temps is dead, too. 


EDGERTON: (Turning on WELDON) Well, 
so your brilliance finally ran away with 
you. You couldn’t stand hearing a 


couple of big men praising my picture. 
WELDON: The hot air went to my head 


EDGERTON: I know what ‘went to your 


head — hearing them praise another 


painter, even if he’s dead. 
WELDON: They 


weren't praising Re- 


noir . 
ASTORG: Paul! 
WELDON: They were dissecting him. 


EDGERTON: What would you know about 
it? What would you know about any- 


thing 
bottle? 


except what comes out of a 


WELDON: Which reminds me. (He starts 


to bar, but EDGERTON is in the way.) 


EDGERTON: No, you don’t. No more whis- 
key for you in this house. 


WELDON: Well, I would say that would 


make this house unbearable. 

EDGERTON: You won't have to bear it any 
longer. You’re through! 

cassy: Now, Father . 

ASTORG: Lucas, please don’t be hasty . 
EDGERTON: You, too. Pack up and get 
Weldon take 
bottles. 


out, - and your empty 


cassy: Father, what is this? A few min- 


utes ago you were Little Lord Fountle- 
roy 


WELDON: You're all very kind. But I'll 
be glad to go. How long can a man be 
buried in this cemetery of art—run by 
a glorified soda-jerk? 


asTorG: Paul! Lucas, he’s not himself- 
he loves you. 


No this is the finish. I’ve 
put up with his snide Latin Quarter 
cracks for years. But when he starts 
making them about my Renoir 


EDGERTON: 


WELDON: What makes it your Renoir? 


EDGERTON: Because I paid a hundred 
thousand dollars for it. And let me tell 


you one more thing . 


WELDON: You're all very kind. But I'll be glad to go. 
How long can a man be buried in this cemetery of 
art—run by a glorified soda jerk? 
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WELDON: I'll tell you one thing —I/ 
painted it 
(ELLIS rises. In the frozen silence. 


ASTORG hums the main part of the 
“Blue Danube Waltz.) 


EDGERTON: What did you say? 


WELDON: I painted that 
EDGERTON: Well, that does it 


completely lost your mind 


you ve 


WELDON: You don’t think I’m capable of 
it, do you? Well, I painted it and I want 


you to know it even if I hang for it 
I feel I'm dealing with a 


dangerous maniac. Cassy, call somebody 
A hospital 


EDGERTON 


cassy: I could use one myself 


EDGERTON: Ellis, do you hear what he’s 
saying about your painting? 


WELDON: I’m telling you the truth. I 
forged this in 1937, in Paris. Astorg 


knows it 


ASTORG 


Paul, you’re upset. I think he 


has a fever . 


WELDON: I did it in a flat in Montpar- 
nasse. 


ELLIS: Mr. Edgerton 


EDGERTON: Now wait a minute. Every- 
body be quiet. (To weLpon) You listen 
to me. I don’t want to hear any more 
about this. You’re a sick man. Go up 
and lie down—we'll get you a doctor. 


ELLIS: Mr. Edgerton 


EDGERTON: (Goes right on talking to 


WELDON) If you go on talking like this, 
I'll have you arrested 
WELDON: But I tell you 


EDGERTON: Do as you're told—go and lie 
down—don’t let me hear another word 


about this 


ELLIS: (Finally breaking in, sharply) 
Mr. Edgerton. (EDGERTON turns. ELLIS 
takes the airplane shaped check from 
his pocket, and sails it at EDGERTON’S 
feet) Your check. Making a 
flight 


CASSY 


return 


He is a good boy! 


ELLIS: Mr. Edgerton, I’m sorry that the 
first painting you ever really cared 
about had to be a forgery, but it is 


EDGERTON: You're all insane 
about Agramonte? 


what 
. that expert . 
he knew Renoir personally. Are you 
trying to tell me that there’s any con- 
nection between that idiot—(Indicates 
WELDON )—and this . . 
ing.) 


. ? (To the paint- 


ELLIS: Go on, Weldon, take your bow 


WELDON: Forget it, it was a joke 


ELLIS: Damn it, you’re a painter. That’s 
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why I'm backing you. Whatever that is, 
the man who painted it is an artist and 
in my book he’s worth twenty dealers, 
experts and 


collectors. Now, get up 


there 


WELDON: I painted this, as I said, in 1937 


(He goes to painting) I was careful 
about the canvas and the pigments, but 
down here, in this lower left hand cor- 
ner; I deliberately used modern paint 


I take it for granted Agramonte found it 


EDGERTON: Yes, he did 


WELDON: I suppose he thought it had 
been used for retouching. Well, I put it 
there because that was my signature. If 
you want any further proof, I'll be glad 
to draw that foolish look on your face 
in the natural hand of Renoir 


ELLIS: He can do it, too 


EDGERTON: This is some kind of dealers’ 
trick 


cassy: Father, Sam is ruining himself 


by all this—it must be true. 


ELLIS: I think I'll be all right, Cassy 
I know Mr. Astorg. (He picks up the 
painting, and props it up on the sofa) 
I know what an ethical man he is. I’m 
sure he’ll want to buy my great Renoir, 
won't you, Mr. Astorg? 


ASTORG: (To WELDON) I didn’t think you 
would expose yourself, but I’m an ar- 
tistic person. I admire you for it. (To 
ELLIS) Yes, Mr. Ellis, I'll buy the paint- 
ing—not for myself but as a gift to my 
dear friend and valued client, Lucas 
Edgerton. 
EDGERTON 


about? 


Astorg, what are you talking 


ASTORG: Please, Lucas, I don't like to be 
spoken to while I’m buying a forgery 


EDGERTON: You knew? 


asTorc: I didn’t want to tell him so 
soon. Lucas, the apple of your eye is 


a blintz. 


EDGERTON: You dirty 


asTorc: No, no, Lucas, if you go on call- 
ing me names, then all this was wasted 
You see, my dear old friend, you were 
becoming utterly unbearable. That's 
why, to save our friendship, I arranged 
this whole horrible thing. It was an act 
of love. 


EDGERTON 
TORG ) 


All right. All right. (To as- 
You’re mixed up in this. (To 
ELLIS) You’re mixed up in it. (To wet- 
DON) You, too. You’ve confessed. Cassy 
-get on the phone—call the District 
Attorney. Tell him I want him over 
here in five minutes (Shouting) 
Tell him to bring handcuffs for every- 
body. 


cassy: Father! 








astorG: Go on, Cassy, phone. It will be 
a most enjoyable trial. You will have 
a lovely day on the witness stand 


EDGERTON: Damn right. I'll tell them 
plenty. 
ASTORG: For example? 


EDGERTON: (Hotly) I'll tell them that a 
bunch of cheap crooks—(He pauses 
He’s thinking already)—sold me—(He 
pauses)—Made me look like—made me 
look like a 


tion, sits down abruptly.) 


(He realizes his posi- 


WELDON: (Gently) Patron, I deem it an 


honor to hang in your Collection 


(Bitterly) Thanks, Renoir. 
Anybody else want to stick a spear in 
my carcass while it’s still quivering? 


EDGERTON 


cassy: Father, even if that is a forgery, 
it started you caring about your paint- 
ings, about what other people thought 
of them, about letting people see them 
and enjoy them with you. Nothing that 
was genuine ever moved you that much 
Please go on like that, Father 


ELLIS 


She’s right Dad. 


EDGERTON Dad! (Puts 
his head in his hands) That’s the end 
Ruined by my own personal son-in- 
law. Go ahead. Go to New York. Live 
your lives 


(Convulsively) 


cassy: Father, don’t say it that way 


EDGERTON 
all right 


Don’t worry about me. I’m 


ELLIS: You'd be happier if you'd listen 
to Cassy. You'd get a lot of pleasure 
opening the vault 


here 


get the pictures up 
EDGERTON (Suffering) Anything you 
say. Open the vault, spread the paint- 
ings around care. I'm finished 
You know, when I bought this place, 
I remember they told me it had been 
an old Indian burial ground 


I don't 


asTorG: Lucas, don't talk like that 


You're not an old Indian! 


(AGRAMONTE comes from the vault, fol- 
lowed by JUMELLE and then HICKEY.) 


AGRAMONTE: Mr. Edgerton, both my col- 


leagues enjoyed it very much. 


JUMELLE: Incroyable! Magnifique! Im- 


mense! Je vous remercie, Patron! 
AGRAMONTE: He says 


EDGERTON: I know—Renoir is dead. 


JUMELLE: Oui oui il est mort 


(He goes to terrace, out with acra- 
MONTE.) 


HICKEY: That’s quite a collection, Edger- 
ton. Damn shame you've got it locked 


up like that. 


cassy: That may all be changed, isn't 


that so, Father? 
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HICKEY: This? In the history of every art, there's one transfigured moment. Here, in 
this painting, Renoir stood on the pinnacle, towering over even his own great work. 


Ne 


ectis: Mr. Edgerton is thinking about 
opening up the Collection to the public. 


astorG: The Edgerton Collection may 
even go on tour, like the Russian ballet 
HICKEY: Well, that’s the first sensible 
thing I’ve heard today. 


EDGERTON: (A spark of life) You like 
that idea, Doctor? 


HICKEY: Very much, Mr. Edgerton. 


EDGERTON: (Fondly) You know, I may 
even move the whole Collection to New 
York. You see, Doctor, my children will 
be there and I'd like to be with them 


(ELLIS reacts, pained.) 
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Perso, Berry Kroeaer, Martin Gabe 
HICKEY: (Looking at the painting) Oh, 
so New York will have this. It’s always 
that way. They always get the cream 


EDGERTON: (He rises slowly) That is 
great isn’t it, Doctor? 

HICKEY: This? In the history of every 
art, there’s one trans-figured moment 
Here, in this painting, Renoir stood on 


the pinnacle, towering over even his 
own great work. 


EDGERTON: It’s that good, eh? 
HICKEY: Yes! 


EDGERTON: (Picking up painting, and 
handing it to HICKEY) Take it. It’s yours. 


HICKEY: Mr. Edgerton . 
EDGERTON: Go on, take it. You deserve it 


HICKEY: But, I can’t believe it... Mr. 
Edgerton ... (Starts a speech. EDGERTON 
relieves him of his pipe) On behalf of 
myself ... the Foundation ... (Turn- 
ing front) We’ll put this in a special 
room with a bronze plaque. It will say, 
“To the People of Cleveland, From their 
Benefactor, Mr. Lucas Edgerton .. .” 


EDGERTON: No, No. Nothing like that. 
Just let it say, “To the Public, From a 
Friend. With Love.” 


Curtain 
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Community Theatre Comes of Age 

A remarkable change has taken place over the last few 
decades in community theatres, most of which had their 
beginnings as part of the “little theatre” movement of the 
twenties. From small groups who put on plays more or 
less for their own benefit these theatres have developed 
into serious-minded, well-organized, large-scale commun- 
ity endeavors, which enlist the aid of many citizens in 
presenting to large audiences skillful productions of works 
which have become an integral part of the cultural life 
of the community. 

Everywhere the great success of the community the 
atre has been attributed to the fact that it represents joint 
community effort; citizens from every section of town and 
field of endeavor themselves build or remodel their the- 
atres, organize, finance and manage their groups as well 
as produce the plays. The theatres have flourished be- 
cause they serve a civic need, a need best understood by 
these citizens themselves. Realizing that a good product 
means good business, many community theatres today 
engage a professional director and a technical director, 
who supervise and guide the volunteer talents of the 
community in the manifold activities of producing a play. 

The PALO ALTO COMMUNITY PLAYERS, a group 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary, is one of the few 
truly “civic” theatres in the European sense, for its pro- 
duction of spoken drama is underwritten by the munici- 
pality. Founded in 1931 by Reidar Torjussen, the Players 
at first mounted their dramas—one play a week, including 
Ibsen, Wilde, O’Neill and new plays by local authors—in 
the town’s Community House, where they created their 
sets from wrapping paper. Admission was twenty-five 
cents. The following year philanthropist Lucie Stern of- 
fered to build a community theatre and deed it to Palo 
Alto, and by 1933 the building was completed. It is a 
striking theatre of Spanish-type architecture, seating over 
four hundred and with the latest facilities. Since 1936 
there has been complete municipal subsidy under the rec- 
reation department, but the organization retains the man- 
agerial rights for its productions. In the years since 1936 
the players brought to Palo Alto the best of the classics 
and of modern American writers, including Maxwell 
Anderson, Elmer Rice, Philip Barry and Robert Sherwood 
With the coming of the war their director Ralph Welles 
conceived a series of “defense plays,” fourteen skits writ- 
ten and staged for civil defense information and enter- 
tainment combined. In addition they trouped their plays 
to camps in the area. Ralph Schram became director in 
1951, and since that time such works as Brigadoon, Eliza- 
beth the Queen, Lute Song and Androcles and the Lion 
have been offered. Annual budgets have grown from less 
than $1,000 to more than $20,000, with the players turning 
back to the city as much as $16,000 a year and additional 
revenue coming to the city from rentals of the theatre 
to other organizations. With each citizen holding a pro- 
prietary interest in the theatre, about five hundred differ- 
ent persons volunteer each season for* work under pro- 
fessional staff supervision in such theatre activities as 
scenery construction, costumes, make-up, art work and 
promotion 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is celebrating its thirtieth year of 
civic theatre, with the FOOTLIGHTERS COMMUNITY 
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THEATRE having finally achieved a home of its own 
through the purchase and remodeling of a movie house. 
The theatre opened its current season in its new home 
with, appropriately enough, Happy Birthday. First of the 
community theatre groups, the Community Players had 
started looking for a building in the thirties, and when 
the Footlighters evolved in 1948, they carried on the 
search, measuring barns, warehouses, churches and even 
a hatchery—anything that might have theatre possibilities 
When the Strand movie house became available, a fund 
drive raised the purchase price of $12,000 within a few 
days, and some $26,000 was contributed by 515 angels 
from all walks of life and every section of town toward 
the building fund, although the actual value of the theatre 
is now around $39,000. The fact that volunteers did much of 
the work of renovation is “a testimonial to the generous and 
co-operative spirit of a community,” the theatre reports 
The whole place had to be cleaned, the back wall removed 
and also the stage, along with the cement floor underneath 
it (with the use of the first piece of donated equipment, 
an air hammer). After the volunteer laborers came the 
professionals, who gave the theatre its final shape—a new 
stage, dressing rooms, work and storage rooms, plumbing, 
wiring and theatre lighting. Don Tescher has been direc- 
tor since 1951, and among the plays offered in the last few 
years have been The Madwoman of Chaillot, The Glass 
Menagerie and Antigone 

The TULSA (OKLAHOMA) LITTLE THEATRE is in 
its thirty-fourth year of community theatre. In 1922 it 
was organized and gave its first performance under the 
sponsorship of the local American Association of Univer 
sity Women. In a storage room the group held its rehear- 
sals, using crates for scenery and properties. By the spring 
of 1925 there were three hundred subscribers. Thus it 
was possible to rent the Alhambra Theatre, which was 
renovated by the members. But like many a legitimate 
theatre in 1929 the Alhambra became a movie palace, and 
the theatre group led a nomadic life, giving plays at the 
university auditorium, the American Legion hall and a 
tent, rented for the production of East Lynne. By 1932, 
however, the organization moved to its present theatre, 
where it opened with The Cradle Song. In 1948 a new 
lobby was added. The following year backstage facilities 
were enlarged, and more recent improvements include 
new seats, better sound and lighting systems and air con- 
ditioning. Since its inception the Tulsa Little Theatre has 
lent its services to civic clubs and veterans’ hospitals, and 
during the war took fifteen shows on army camp tours 
Theodore Viehman is the director, and the current season 
has included The Cradle Song, presented for International 
Theatre Month, and The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 


The BOOTH TARKINGTON THEATRE in Indian- 
apolis is now in its forty-first season of continuous oper- 
ation, having increased its membership through the years 
from a few hundred to nearly two thousand. Men and 
women of diverse talents carry on the work of the the- 
atre, whose business is managed by a board of citizens 
The group’s Junior Theatre provides young people with 
entertainment as well as an outlet for their creative 
instincts. The current season has consisted of such pro- 
ductions as Gigi, The Fourposter and The Rainmaker. 


The SPOUTERS of Dartmouth, Massachusetts, now in 
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their thirtieth year, are presenting three plays a season « 
audiences of New Bedford and nearby towns. An espe- 
cially successful production was T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral, offered in the Unitarian Church in Fair- 
haven. Other productions have included The Importance 
of Being Earnest and Gigi 

The LITTLE THEATRE OF CHATTANOOGA, now in 
its thirty-second consecutive season, produces six plays 
a year in its own building and has a membership of some 
two thousand. Under the direction of Ted Kehoe produc 
tions this season have included Time Out for Ginger and 
Dial “M” for Murder 

In its tenth year of operation the SIOUX FALLS 
(South Dakota) COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE has a mem- 
bership exceeding 2,500. The playhouse itself was built 
as a legitimate theatre and in the twenties housed touring 
companies, as well as a resident stock company. In the 
thirties it was taken over by the movies but was pur- 
chased last year by the drama group and restored to its 
original purpose. It seats 850 and has fine stage facilities 
and excellent acoustics. Each year the theatre presents 
seven productions in which hundreds of the local citizens 
participate. This season the group’s offerings include 
Picnic and I Remember Mama. Robert Snook is the exec- 
utive director 

A silver jubilee season is being marked by the THE- 
ATRE ARTS GUILD of Halifax, Nova Scotia. The season 
opened with a revival of an early play done by the guild. 
George Kelly’s The Torch Bearers, directed by H. Leslie 
Pigot. This was followed by such plays as Lace on Her 
Petticoat and Portrait in Black. As part of the anniversary 
celebration the members of the audience were invited 
each evening during the run of the opening play to a 
social half-hour in the greenroom with the cast, director 
and working groups. For each of these affairs a local firm 
donated a decorated anniversary cake 

The MIDLAND (Texas) COMMUNITY THEATRE, 


celebrating its tenth anniversary season, for the first time 


dedicated one of its regular productions to a children’s 
play, Keith M. Engar’s Arthur and the Magic Sword. Fol- 
lowing its theatre performance the play was presented on 
local television in a special hour-and-a-half program 
Director of the group since its inception has been Art 
Cole, under whose supervision such productions as The 
Little Foxes and The Play’s the Thing have been offered 
this season. With James H. Miller as theatre consultant 
a building program is currently in progress for a working 
theatre plant seating 425. The new building will be con- 
structed in sections as funds become available. The first 
section, now being built, is the main auditorium and stage 
of the theatre; the second section will consist of dressing 
and storage rooms and the third section, the children’s 
theatre and offices 


Community Co-operation 


In Santa Barbara, California, local community the- 
atres have found that co-operation pays off. Casts of 
the ALHECAMA PLAYERS and the REPERTORY THE- 
ATRE are regular guests at each other’s productions. The 
groups report that their individual efforts in behalf of the 
drama serve to attract growing audiences for both houses 
The Alhecama Players, under the direction of Frank Fow- 
ler, have moved their productions to a theater five times 
the size of their own playhouse, to meet the demand for 
seats. And the Repertory Theatre, directed by Charles 
Metten, has extended its number of performances. The 
Repertory Theatre was founded by Hans Pusch and a 
group of actors who played in a restaurant and then in 
a church, which they renovated. The best box-office 
attractions in their four-play seasons have included Fry’s 
The Lady’s Not for Burning, Shakespeare's All’s Well that 
Ends Well and Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. Open 
tryouts are held for each play, with the aim of bringing 
in new talent and furthering the relationship with the 
community. The current play is Roadside by Lynn Riggs 
A series of special events, such as panel discussions and 


The Mayde Mack Mummers in Oklahoma City presented 
An Italian Straw Hat in the round during the current sea- 
son. The play was directed by Mack Scism to reflect the 
style of nineteenth-century French vaudeville. 
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William Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, a special favor- 
ite of community theatres, as offered by the Kalamazoo 
(Michigan) Civic Theatre. It also was presented recently 
by the Cleveland Play House and the Mobile Theatre 








dance programs, is offered for members. 


New Community Theatres 


THE CASCADE PLAYERS in Longview, Washington, 
were organized earlier this year by Lieutenant Comman- 
der John B. Lewis of the Navy, and their first play was 
Dangerous Corner produced in the round. Last month 
the group offered Sabrina Fair, and during the summer 
months the members are conducting a workshop, produc- 
ing an admission-free children’s play for the community, 
and touring one-act plays to neighboring towns. They 
plan to present five shows a season. 

In Atlanta THE PLAYMAKERS, now in their second 
season, are presenting four productions including The 
Crucible. The Lady’s Not for Burning and Ondine. 

Reversing the trend of the thirties a motion-picture 
house in Detroit has been remodeled into a legitimate 
theatre, the ABBEY PLAYHOUSE. Producer Leonard 
Mason opened his season in March with Winterset, and 
other plays scheduled included Camino Real and Reclin- 
ing Figure 

The newly organized THEATRE WORKSHOP of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, undaunted by lack of rehearsal 
space for its initial production, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, prepared the show in such unconventional set- 
tings as basements, recreation rooms and a local armory 
Sabrina Fair was the most recent offering of the four-play 
season 

In March a new repertory theatre in Boston, LYRIC 
PRODUCTIONS, opened a twelve-week season, consisting 
of four productions: Thieves’ Carnival, Camino Real, The 
Devil’s Disciple and The Great God Brown. The produc- 
tions are presented at the Fine Arts Theatre. Founders 
Judith Barker and Grace Tuttle worked together for two 
years on the groundwork for a repertory theatre and 
workshop which would give actors basic techniques and 
a unified style necessary for productions of the classics 
and other outstanding plays. The professional acting com- 
pany numbers ten 


Community Theatres in the News 

The FRED MILLER THEATRE in Milwaukee has 
opened the School of Professional Arts, offering training 
in acting, directing and theatre production for qualified 
students who wish to make the theatre their career. The 
students participate in an intensive two-year course, with 
the last term of each school year devoted to full play 
productions by the students, presented on the stage of the 
Fred Miller Theatre before an invited audience. An addi- 
tional studio course is open to members of the community 
who wish to specialize in certain subjects or who wish to 
integrate their work at the school with their community 
theatre activities or college studies. Mary John is directo: 
of the new school. 
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Guild. 


The ERIE (Pennsylvania) PLAYHOUSE closes its cur- 
rent season this month having operated six nights a week 
since the middle of October, offering such productions as 
The Desperate Hours, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 
and The Rainmaker. Employing professional actors, the 
playhouse offers Broadway hits, classics and new plays 
and generally employs a resident playwright. The play- 
house is in its twenty-sixth season and has a membership 
of between five and seven thousand. Newell Tarrant is 
managing director 

THEATRE LOBBY in Washington, D.C., has developed 
a type of all-purpose scenery which can be used for most 
productions and can be easily stored. Boxlike units of 
varying sizes are used singly or grouped together to form 
tables, chairs, cabinets or whatever the scene calls for 
Used for the first time in The Three Sisters, the units 
were painted various tones of gray, and props, except for 
practical ones, were virtually eliminated. To help solve 
the problem of storage space (the group uses a single 
two-car garage for this purpose) both the men’s and 
women’s costumes for the same play were made of gray 
cloth and designed in a nonperiod style, so they can be 
used for future productions with minor alterations. Acces- 
sories in bright colors added contrast. Other productions 
of the current season have been Blood Wedding, Down in 
the Valley, Miss Julie and The Little Hut, translated from 
the French by one of the members of the theatre. 

The TOWN THEATRE in Columbia, South Carolina, 
with a membership of over two thousand, offers a special 
theatre workshop every Sunday afternoon. Here members 
are instructed in make-up, property and set construction. 
designing and costuming. 

Professional actress Pert Kelton was guest star in the 
recent TERRE HAUTE (Indiana) COMMUNITY THE- 
ATRE production of The Curious Savage, under the 
direction of Lillian Masters. Presented in the group’s new 
theatre, the production utilized the unique bridge con- 
struction and the direct beam project system which are 
features of the new playhouse. Robert M. Wiandt of the 
Terre Haute theatre is working on a plan whereby theatre 
groups in Indiana and Ohio could co-ordinate one of their 
plays each season, so that a guest star could play the 
same leading role with several groups. 


THE PLAYERS COMPANY, a new organization in 
Baltimore, carries on a program of recreational therapy 
in co-operation with mental institutions in Maryland 
The program consists of two phases—in-patient drama 
classes taught by director Ray Hamby and full-length 
stage productions trouped to the institutions by the play- 
ers. In-patient drama classes are held one day a week at 
Spring Grove; the first visiting production was offered at 
that institution in March. 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico, the NEW VIC PLAYERS 
are offering a summer program of melodrama and olio 
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acts in the Old Town Playhouse. A Shakespeare play is 
presented in the spring, and other dramatic works are 
offered, a new one each month, the year-round. Victor 
Izay is the director 

The YOUNGSTOWN (Ohio) PLAYERS sponsor an 
annual high school drama festival in their theatre between 
regularly scheduled productions to acquaint the young 
people with the drama group which they may join upon 
graduation. Also scheduled for presentation between 
major plays are a musical revue and an evening com- 
posed of scenes from earlier productions covering the 
players’ thirty-year history. Having started operations in 
a barn which the members converted into a theatre, the 
players in 1941 purchased the Market Street Playhouse 
and currently are conducting a fund drive to build a new 
theatre. A recent production was The Innocents 

The ANCHORAGE (Alaska) LITTLE THEATRE has 
purchased land from the profits of eleven years of pro- 
duction and plans to begin building its own theatre during 
the summer. Recent productions were an in-the-round 
Glass Menagerie and Born Yesterday, both directed by 
Barbara Russell 

Much Ado About Nothing was the seventeenth annual 
Shakespeare festival production at the CLEVELAND 
PLAY HOUSE. It was presented on the extended apron 
stage of the Euclid-77th Street Theatre. Five weeks of 
matinée performances were offered for junior high school 
and high school students 


The Play’s the Thing 
Realizing that their program can be an important part 
of community culture, civic theatres more and more are 
presenting the classics and modern works of merit. The 
POETS’ THEATRE of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is de- 
voted entirely to the production of poetic works, both 
from the classics and by new authors. During its current 
eason, the group presented Moliére’s The Misanthrope 
in a new verse translation by Richard Wilbur, scenes from 
James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake (adapted by Mary Man- 
ing Howe) and The Bandeirantes, a full-length verse 
drama by Hugh Amory, dealing with the tragedy of an 
American engineer who is taken into a confidence game 
by a decayed Brazilian aristocrat. Also figuring in the 
eason are poetry readings by contemporary writers and 
manuscript readings of new plays. An adjunct, the writers’ 
workshop, brings together author and actors for experi- 
mentally staged scenes from a play still in progress, as an 
aid to the writer in studying his materials and problems 
on the stage 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens was a recent produc- 
tion at the MAGIC RING THEATRE in Portland, Oregon, 
vhere Alexander Oumansky is producer. Plays by Chek- 
hov and Fry have been offered, as well as such modern 


successes as Dangerous Corner and The Fourposter 


Richard T. Jones is the director of the arena program 

The DRAMA WORKSHOP of the Unitarian Church of 
Des Moines formed its Arena Theatre in 1951 using the 
facilities of the church stage. The workshop opened the 
current season with Jean-Paul Sartre’s No Exit and Don 
Marquis’ Moment in Hell. It also has presented Maxwell 
Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine. Other offerings include 
Moliéere’s The Physician in Spite of Himself and Antigone 
In addition the group stages original plays and adapta- 
tions from short stories written by members 

A recent production of The Emperor Jones by the 
THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS (lllinois) was di- 
rected by Mary Cattell. It featured an authentic witch 
doctor’s dance, choreographed by Mildred Dickinson 
Berthold Brecht’s Mother Courage was presented earlier 
this season with great success by the SAN FRANCISCO 
DRAMA GUILD’s Actor Workshop. The group also has 
offered such productions as Oedipus Rex and Camino Real, 
proving, its spokesmen report, that “serious drama can 
make a profit.” 

The MOBILE (Alabama) THEATRE GUILD recently 
offered as its annual classic T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral, with the guild’s founder, Reverend Anthony 
Zoghby as Thomas a Becket. Director John Heald utilized 
tableau staging, a three-dimensional set, music and dance 
movement in presenting the poetic work. Critics on both 
the local Press and Register commended the production 
and applauded the theatre group for offering it. 


Summer Theatre 


An unusual new theatre in Rockton, Illinois, The 
WAGON WHEEL THEATRE, is anticipating a busy sum- 
mer season, for it is part of a year-round center which 
includes shops, a swimming pool and a restaurant, all in 
early American architecture. Walter Williamson, the pro- 
ducer, and Edgar Kloten, the director, have scheduled for 
production in the summer season such plays as Bus Stop, 
The Rose Tattoo and Venus Observed. The auditorium, 
which seats 412, is finished with flocked red wallpaper 
(to look like velvet), “gaslight” chandeliers and other fea- 
tures of theatres of a century ago. The theatre building 
also houses the professional theatre troupe. The Wagon 
Wheel Center, celebrating its twentieth anniversary, 
opened its theatre in February. 

The VAGABOND PLAYERS of Flat Rock, North 
Carolina, have purchased the site of the playhouse where 
they have pnerformed for four summer seasons. The five- 
acre property includes a mansion house, as well as a 


playhouse, where the current season will open June 26 
for ten weeks of Broadway and London plays. The Vaga- 
bond School of the Drama opens concurrently. The play- 
ers were organized in New York City in 1937 and have 
staged 130 productions since. Robroy Farquhar, who or- 
ganized the troupe, continues to serve as the managing 


The Encore Theatre in Taos, New Mevxico, opens its ten- 
week season this month. The productions include this 
new play by director John Tarver, Shakespeare, New 
Mexico, a Western folk melodrama about an old mining 
town named Shakespeare. 





director 

The CHERRY COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, Traverse City, 
Michigan, opens its nine-week season July 3 in its blue 
tent theatre where productions are performed arena style 
by a professional company headed by guest stars. The 
Cherry County Junior Players will repeat this year an 
especially successful feature of last season—the Friday 
morning performances of children’s shows presented by 
the theatre apprentices. Ruth Bailey is the producer and 
Barnett Owen the director 

The BARKER PLAYERS in Holden, Massachusetts, 
open their summer season June 20 at the Holden Country 
Club with a musical to be followed by The House of 
Bernarda Alba. Also on the production schedule are The 
Silver Whistle and, as the final presentation, R.U.R. Robert 
B. Barker is director and Barbara B. Lyman associate 
producer. The Players, functioning as a community sum- 
mer stock company, were organized by citizens of Holden, 
including teachers, a lawyer, businessmen and a theatre 
worker. Stock in the company was placed on public sale 
at $10 a share. The group remodeled the dance pavilion 
of the local country club into a 235-seat theatre and 
opened last season with the musical Carousel 

The ALLENBERRY PLAYHOUSE, Boiling Springs, 
Pennsylvania, opened its current season on May 5 with 
Dear Charles, and managing director Richard North Gage 
is planning a thirty-week season for the resident Equity 
company. Before opening the group toured its first pro- 
duction to four nearby cities, where performances were 
under the sponsorship of local civic organizations. The 
CANAL FULTON (Ohio) SUMMER THEATRE is open- 
ing in its new building this month. The arena theatre has 
been constructed on a seventy-one-acre farm, and it fea- 
tures modern, functional dressing rooms and private 
indoor stairways for actors’ entrances from below. Pro- 


ducers David Fulford, Elizabeth Bliler William 
Dempsey operate with a resident Equity company and 


and 


ihree guest stars 
A June event in community theatre in California is the 
1956 PACIFIC COAST ONE-ACT PLAY TOURNAMENT 
sponsored by the Santa Monica Department of Recreation 
and Chamber of Commerce and directed by Elektra 
From June 7 to 10, at the Miles Playhouse in 
Santa Monica, community theatres will compete for prizes 
and 


Rozanska. 
awards. At last year’s tournament, fifteen theatre 
groups presented works which included the following 
premieres: Impromptu by Donald Grube, The Laugh and 
Slide Rule by George Lymburn, Flight 359 by C. H 
Keeney, Labor Man by Richard Hubler and Deep Are 
the Dead by James Flynn. 


Summer Schools of the Theatre 


The WHITE BARN THEATRE, Westport, Connecticut, 
will again offer special ten-week courses taught by the 
distinguished actress Eva LeGallienne, beginning June 19. 
Miss LeGallienne will teach acting courses in Shakespeare, 
Ibsen and Chekhov to classes limited to professionals and 
advanced drama students. At the end of the course a 
selection of scenes will be presented to an invited audi- 
ence. As one of the regularly scheduled productions at 
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A new play by Franklin Leonard, The Other Side of the 


Fence, was recently presented 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


a Southern city. 


by Catawba College 
It concerns a small family 


the White Barn, producer Lucille Lortel will present Miss 
LeGallienne in that of 
Mrs. Alving 


one of her famous Ibsen roles, 


in Ghosts 


A special New York summer term for drama students 
and teachers from out of town has been scheduled by 
the SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP, 1639 Broadway 
Under the guidance of the school’s director, Maria Pisca- 
tor, directing courses will be held in which professional 
directors and authors will be invited to participate. The 
acting courses will cover methods from Stanislavsky to 
Piscator, and the playwriting classes, emphasizing Euro- 
pean drama, will be under the direction of Saul Colin 
Additional dance and body 
movement as and lighting. The 
Studio Theatre of the workshop performs one-act plays 
each Saturday evening, having this season 
Pirandello’s The Evil Eye (directed by Ilya Motyleff), 
Shaw’s Overruled, the Capeks’ The Insect Comedy and 
Williams’ Blues 


Grona) 


training will be offered in 


well as in stagecraft 


presented 


American all directed by Eugene Van 


THEATRE WORKSHOP in Detroit, operated by Sara 
Strengell, is offering a special summer program, Dance 
Drama Day Camp, a six-week course starting in late 
which the 


and dance 


co-ordinate the 
that of 
During the winter season the workshop offers stage train- 


June, in students 


study of 


drama with stagecraft and design 


ing and both studio and full productions 


Theatre, Dance and the Library 


George Freedley, curator of the theatre collection of 
the New York Public Library, reports that the growth 
and encouragement of theatre collections in libraries and 


museums all over the country have increased the demand 
for trained people. With this in mind, Mr. Freedley, who 
is president of the Theatre Library Association, is work- 
ing with a special subcommittee of the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations. As detailed by this committee 
the work of the theatre librarian includes furnishing the 
reader with information at the library or other institu- 
tions. Qualifications include an intense interest in drama 
and the theatre, a broad general knowledge (the minimum 
requirement is a college education with a major in theatre 
or drama), personal enterprise and imagination (since the 
field is one in which pioneering is still possible) and 
professional library training. Additional information as to 
training and opportunities may be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Freedley direct. 

Among the recent theatre and dance awards were two 
the Kelcey Allen Memorial Award of the 
Fairchild Publications, Freedley, and the 
Capezio Dance Award, to Genevieve Oswald, curator of 
the dance archives of the New York Public Library. Miss 
Oswald, who has presided over the dance collection since 
1947, built archives which are unique in their complete 
documentation 


to librarians 


given to Mr 


of dance. In addition the dance library 


serves as a practical laboratory which is used constantly 


by creative workers in the field of dance as well as 


teachers and researchers. 
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PHYSICIAN 


for the theatre's alls 


(Reprinted from Theatrical Companion to Maugham by 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson. Copyright 1955 
by Rockliff Publishing Corporation. Used with permission 


»f the Macmillan Company.) 


William Somerset Maugham was trained as a 
doctor, and in the theatre he has always known 
how to issue the correct prescription. His bed- 
side manner is not invariably soothing: indeed 
he has been in his day the most astringent of 
physicians. Still, his patients have approved of 
their treatment. They were sorry—far sorrier 
than he was—when he gave up practice in the 
winter of 1933. Since then he has done nothing 
about the theatre except to write of it, with the ut- 
most detachment, in his reflective books [but] 
Maugham, whether writing explicitly for the 
stage or not, has always been a theatre man, re- 
garding it as his business (in Frank Swinnerton’s 
words) to present a situation and to drop the 
curtain 

This natural playwright declares that he 
was never stage-struck. Maybe. It is a word to 
be defined in various ways. He was sufficiently in 
love with the stage to fill his early notebooks with 
passages of dialogue and he has confessed a 
love for rehearsals, for the growing pains of a play 
beneath the working light. That is, we feel, to be 
stage-struck in the best sense. The world has been 
a theatre to him. Throughout life, people have 
appeared to him upon a stage, curtains have been 
rising and falling, events have arranged them- 
selves in acts and scenes. Generally, too, he has 
written with pleasure. To him the aim of the 
drama is delight; he has had no special missionary 
impulse 

In dissecting his work he treats playwriting 
casually enough, calling the prose drama “one of 
the lesser arts, like wood carving or dancing.” 
The results have been anything but casual. What- 
ever we may think of this play or that, we must 
agree as a rule that any work by Maugham is 
made as well as it can be: “water-tight, fire-proof, 
angle-iron, sunk-hinge, time-lock,” as Kipling 
wrote in another connection. Maugham may not 
like it, but in years ahead his thirty-odd plays 
will be mulled over, annotated, discussed with the 
gravity that can become comic sometimes when 


by 7. c. trewin 


a critic, blinded with science, discovers fine shades 
that the writer never thought about 

Few dramatists in a given period can expect this 
fate. Maugham can, and however he may feel now 
—he has never liked to be mistaken for an artist 
—it is a compliment indeed. His own view is 
simple. He believes that the secrets of the craft 
are in sticking to the point and knowing when to 
cut. He has said also, and lightly, that “the day 
before yesterday’s newspaper is not more dead 
A modest and, 
most of us would hold, a rash generalization. 
Certainly The Circle (1921) is recognized as one 
Today 
it is as refreshingly astringent as it ever was, 
logical, witty and honest 


” 


than the play of twenty years ago 


of the great comedies of our century 


Here, then, is our dramatist, fertile, economical, 
in his day a sovereign wit, the author of at least 
one major comedy of manners, a writer deter- 
mined to entertain but, at the same time, a satir- 
ical observer who looks “quite through the deeds 
of men” (old Cassius still’). His dramatic work 
extends over more than three decades. Its merit 
has varied. Nothing could matter less today than 
Loaves and Fishes or The Noble Spaniard. Little 
could be more directly moving than For Services 


Rendered. 


One quality has remained constant: the ability 
to tell a story in terms of the theatre. A dramatist 
may be blessed with most other gifts, but if he 
lacks this one, then his plays must faint. Nar- 
rative power is what a listener has always begged 
since the cart of Thespis. Maugham, diagnosing 
correctly, has very seldom failed to find the right 
kind of tale. And his bedside manner, carefully 
clipped, never rashly abundant, the marginal note 
rather than the volumes-in-folio, has lulled none 
of his patients to sleep: It has kept them listening 
to a natural storyteller, a man with half a dozen 
plots in his head and no intention of being es- 
pecially uplifting or polemical . 

A. V. Cookman, drama critic of the [London] 
Times, has said of Maugham: “He has seen no 
point in writing a play that should not be suc- 
cessful, but it is to be remarked that he achieved 
the popularity he was resolved to have without 
being good-natured, expansive, optimistic, roman- 
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tic or soothing. His humor was sardonic, his 
attitude towards the virtues mistrustful, his ro- 
manticism that of one who had discovered with 
a certain wry pleasure that there was precious 
little in it. And if he gave the public what it 
liked—a good story—it was what he himself liked 
That is why the stories were so good, and why 

he tired of the theatre when theatregoers 
seemed no longer to share his taste.” 

I do not think for a moment that all of the plays 
will be continually revived I would hazard, 
at a venture, that within three decades or so we 
shall hear no more in the theatre of such works 
as Loaves and Fishes, Mrs. Dot, The Noble Span- 
iard, Jack Straw, Caesar’s Wife, The Unknown, 
East of Suez. But a great deal must assuredly re- 
main. For a short list I would take The Circle, 
Our Betters, For Services Rendered, The Con- 
stant Wife, Caroline, The Breadwinner: from the 
earlier plays, Lady Frederick and (maybe this is 
wishful thinking) Smith 


There is no need to name every play. We can 
note their evolution: the light, toss-it-off comedies 
(and the occasional well-made drama) for the 
Edwardian and early-Georgian periods; The Land 


of Promise and its “taming” scene, masculine 
retaliation at a period when feminism was all 
the cry; the sudden flash-and-outbreak, early in 
World War L., against the sins of “our betters,” 
then, after the war, the run of plays, gay or acrid, 
so in keeping with the fevered atmosphere, the 
up-and-down graph of the nineteen-twenties. Al- 
ways, instinctively or otherwise, Maugham has 
had the play for the period 

It is when we get to Lady Frederick that the 
lights go up. Maugham had written this comedy 
(long before its production) as a star part for an 
actress Even so, nobody would look at Lady 
Frederick because of the third-act scene in which 
she disillusions young Mereston. The stage di- 


rection must have startled any star actress of 
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CESARE MORGANTI 


John Emery (left), Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne were principals in 
the 1951 revival of The Constant Wife, a 
success of the Central City (Colorado) 
sumnier season which later came to 
Broadway for a run of 139 perjorm- 


on A 
ances. The comedy is one of Maugham s 


contributions to the theatre which will 


hold a permanent place critic J ( 


Trewin writes 


i 


the time. Consider it: (Lady Frederick) comes 
through the curtains. She wears a kimona, her 
hair is all disheveled, hanging about her head in 
a tangled mop. She is not made up and looks 
haggard and yellow and lined. Reasonably, one 
feels, there were no takers Lady Frederick 
was not produced even by the American manager 
who thought that another handful of epigrams 
would help. Obligingly, Maugham wrote twenty- 
four within two hours. Remembering this many 
years later, he evolved the formula: “You have 
only to loop the loop on a commonplace and come 
down between the lines.” It is likely to stay in 
the records as long as any of his witty strokes 


I do not know if any of the epigrams commis- 
sioned from America survive in Lady Frederick 
Probably not. The whole implausible but be- 
guiling affair, set glossily at Monte Carlo, is the 
smoothest artificial playwriting. Actresses stayed 
timid, and Lady Frederick at last got its produc- 
tion through sheer luck. It was put on as a stopgap 
by a manager, Otho Stuart whose heart was in 
the “play of ideas” .. . Maugham had no pre- 
tensions as a preacher, a doctrinal pamphleteer, 
but Stuart risked the play, and once it had taken 
the stage, Lady Frederick ran and ran. Ethel 
Irving was the gallant and lucky lead 

This is history now; we need not labor it. Lady 
Frederick (written in 1903) lasted for a year in 
1907-8. Soon its author was able to bring out 
three of the plays he had already in the bag: 
Jack Straw (1905) and Mrs. Dot (1904), in- 
nocuous but pleasant, and that rather blotchy 
drama The Explorer (dated as far back as 1899). 
Four plays in a row. Maugham was no sooner a 
coming dramatist than he had arrived. And once 
arrived he ran on and on, like Lady Frederick. 

I have had a fondness for Jack Straw ... We 
must always enjoy the kind of piece in which one 
man observes to another, “I think your father was 





Ambassador in Pomerania,” and in which Jack Straw, 
the waiter, masquerades with immense success as the 
Archduke Sebastian. Since he is indeed the archduke, 
his success is not wholly remarkable. Charles Hawtrey, 
the original Straw, used, we gather, to time his evasions 
as if he were flicking the sunshine into our eyes with 
the twist of a hand mirror. Maugham himself has been 
good at this harmless legerdemain. 

He flicked the sunlight into our eyes in the gentle 
comedy of Mrs. Dot. He did it again in Penelope, a 
piece about one of the charmingly tiresome women, 
bubble-and-squeak parts, or, as they have been called, 
“tweeting sweetings,” at the core of so many comedies 
of verbal and marital maneuver. The heroine of Smith 
is less buoyant. This is, I think, the best of Maugham’s 
Edwardian and early-Georgian series, and it wears 
quite well . . . The dramatist is letting off an arrow 
or two at the sins of society. Though we are not excited 
by the staunch Rhodesian who, in the end, will marry 
his sister’s parlormaid—untouched by the vices of her 
social betters—we do like Smith herself. She will be 
a good wife for anybody: one of the characters, we 
imagine, Maugham genuinely respects . . . In creating 
Smith, Maugham for once wore his heart on his sleeve. 
Probably he was tired of a reputation like Blenkinsop’s 
in Mrs. Dot: “When I was quite young it occurred to 
someone that I was a cynic, and since then I’ve never 
been able to remark that it was a fine day without being 
accused of odious cynicism.” There, if Blenkinsop 
speaks, Maugham is the ventriloquist 

The next play of importance, The Land of Promise, 
with its Canadian “taming” scene, was again a victory 
for Maugham the storyteller. On the modern stage it 
falters a little, and I have always thought that the 
curtain should stay down after the third act. But fourth 
acts were the fashion, and so the dramatist added one. 
(He must have had these rules and regulations in mind 


when, years later, he grew weary of conforming any 


longer ‘“‘to the necessary conventions of the drama.’’) 
In the theatre the play cannot go much beyond the 
moment when Norah, whose (continued on page 94) 


W. Somerset Maugham has devoted more than thirty of his eighty-two 
years to playwriting. The Parisian-born dramatist’s first work, Schiff- 
bruchig (Shipwrecked), was adapted into German.and first presented 
in Berlin early in 1902. Maugham had his first American production 


EDITTA SHERMAN when Lady Frederick was staged in Poughkeepsie, New York, Sep- 
tember 15, 1908. 





Left to right: One of David Wayne’s memorable characterizations was that of the lusty Ensign Pulver of Mister Roberts 


one of Henry Fonda’s shipmates aboard the Navy cargo vessel in the South Pacific, in the Thomas Heggen -Joshua Logan 
comedy. It began a 1,157-performance run in 1948. As Uncle Daniel Ponder in The Ponder Heart, David Wayne is 
carrying on his own tradition of playing colorful character parts. The versatile star broke into the acting ranks as a 
Shakespearean at the Cleveland Exposition in 1936 and made his Broadway bow two years (tater The role of Sakini, the 
Okinawan interpreter of The Teahouse of the August Moon which has brought success to a half dozen actors in this 
country and abroad, was created by Wayne in the fall of 1953. It was his last Broadway assignment before he entered The 
Ponder Heart. In January, 1947, Wayne created the role of Og, the leprechaun in Finian’s Rainbow, the hit musical about 
gold prospecting and race relations in the South. Prior to this he had faced New York audiences 


in two successes: The 
American Way and a revival of The Merry Widow 


THE PROBLEMS OF PERFORMING AN OLDER MAN 


by David Wayne 


(The author, a youthful veteran of character 
portrayals, has for his latest Broadway assign- 
ment the starring role in The Ponder Heart, the 
Joseph Fields-Jerome Chodorov comedy based 
on Eudora Welty’s story, produced by the Play- 
wrights’ Company at the Music Box. He ap- 
pears as an eccentric, small-town, Southern 
good-time Charlie who takes a child bride and, 
following her death, is brought to trial, sus- 
pected of doing her in.) 

While it is very true that in The Ponder 
Heart I am playing the role of a man consider- 
ably in excess of my own age, yet I never think 
of Daniel Ponder as old, nor do I believe that 
the matter of his actual age ever enters into the 
minds of those seeing the play. Uncle Daniel is 
generous both with his worldly possessions and 
in the distribution of his affection among his 
friends, neighbors and fellow townsmen—be 
those townspeople male or female, white or 
colored, child or adult. He is young at heart 
He is a friend of all. There is a quotation from 
Longfellow which to me best exemplifies this 
principal characteristic of Uncle Daniel. It goes 
like this: 

“How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 

With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

Book of beginnings, story without end, 

Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend!” 


However, I digress. (continued on page 93) 





The 


ohio’s boom 


or the 
bard 


by E.B. Radcliffe 


The author is theatre 


editor of the 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
Earle Hyman’s Othello in 1954 was 

one of the high points of the festival’s 

distinguished record. Dorothy Laming was 
the Desdemona. Hyman scored on 
Broadway this season in the 


title role of Mister Johnson 


This aerial photograph of the 


Antioch Area Theatre’s outdoor setup 

in Yellow Springs, Ohio, was made last 
year during a rehearsal for a performance 
of the 1955 Shakespeare-under-the- 


Stars Festival program 


DONALD A. HUTSLAR 


Antioch--Toledo Story 
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stage setting, lights and sound equipment. 

The programs in Toledo and Yellow Springs will be 
identical in content but not in time sequence, since the 
seven plays scheduled are:to be divided between two com- 
panies which will alternate play dates and commute by bus 
between Toledo and Yellow Springs (near Dayton). The 
Toledo company will open with Hamlet and will do The 
Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labour's Lost and All’s Well 
That Ends Well. The Yellow Springs company will open 
with Much Ado About Nothing and also produce King 
Lear and Measure for Measure: The programs are to run 
concurrently for eleven weeks; from June 27 through 
September 9. 

A company of competent professionals experienced in 
classic acting, many of its number well known to off- 
Broadway theatregoers, will take part in the festivals. 
Expanding the campus venture to a metropolitan out- 
door theatre will call for higher levels of production and 
performance; Lithgow says. But he believes his companies 
can meet the challenge in an undertaking marked by 
healthy regional growth of an area theatre which is meet- 
ing professional standards. _ 

Lithgone phd hlsieantabanie, ‘Gert ell, will make their . 
headquarters on wheels for the season. A special bus 
office will take them back and forth between the two 
theatres. If the mobile ivory tower seems a bit stagy, it is 
in keeping with the Antioch Shakespeare tradition. Four 
years ago Lithgow, Budd Steinhilber, set designer, Paul 
Treichler, chairman of the Antioch Area Theatre Com- 
mittee, and: Meredith Dallas, director, did all their work 
in costume. Each played several parts in each play, Stein- 
hilber being an especially good clown. And any of the 
executives was as likely to be found testing the wstera 
mix for homemade cookies (which were an important) ~ 
revenue bes ional as ion stage or daa 




































Arthur Lithgow, the festival's 
managing director, also has been 
prominently cast in its productions. 
In the 1954 Teming of the Shrew 

in Yellow Springs, he was 
Petruchio. Nancy Marchand 

played Katherina. 
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LFRED DOOLITTLE 


still stops the show 


In the two score and four years since an Irish- 
man with red whiskers turning white wrote Pyg- 
malion for Mrs. Patrick Campbell, an impressive 
army of full-throated character actors thankfully 
have essayed the role of the dustman Alfred Doo- 
little, knowing full well that Alfred virtually will 
walk off with the play so long as the man doing 
him remembers his lines. Bernard Shaw had a 
cunning way of bedecking his minor characters 
with such brilliant baubles of dialogue that the 
customers out front prize them beyond the dia- 
monds entrusted to the leading performers. So 
Eliza Doolittle, for all her hard mastery of Profes- 
sor Higgins’ diction lessons, must be prepared to 
let her rapscallion of a father become the apple 
of the audience’s eye. When Pygmalion was being 
prepared for its London debut, with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Eliza and Beerbohm Tree as Higgins, 
Tree wanted to play the part of the dustman. He 
yielded only to Shaw’s reminder that he must not 
take a secondary role in his own theatre. With 
the radar-sensitive instinct of the born actor, Tree 
knew that Doolittle’s part was the real show- 
stopper. He had his doubts about the professor 
of phonetics, as he couldn’t conceive of a hero 
who wasn’t a Romeo. 

Of al] the Doolittles in the limelight since Vi- 
enna and Berlin saw him first in the autumn of 
1913—Shaw finished Pygmalion in 1912, but it was 
done twice on the Continent before Mrs. Campbell 
got around to it in London at His Majesty’s The- 
atre on April 11, 19]4—there has been no Doolittle 
quite like the one now delighting Broadway in 
1956. Today’s doughty Doolittle is Stanley Hol- 
loway, a sixty-five-year-old veteran of London 
music halls, theatres, films and recordings. He 
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plays Alfred as he never has been played before 
—a singing Alfred, a dancing Alfred, a clowning 
Alfred—in My Fair Lady, the Alan Jay Lerner- 
Frederick Loewe musical version of Shaw’s pho- 
netic parable. 

Attired in traditional dustman’s cap and string- 
tied trousers, Holloway gallops into the guise of 
Doolittle with the manner and mien of a brewery 
horse kicking up its heels in springtime. He is 
outrageously, uproariously comic, whether cadg- 
ing drinks, demanding 5 pounds (‘not a penny 
more, and not a penny less”) from Higgins for 
Eliza, or counting his nouveau riche misfortunes 
in cutaway and high silk hat before being carried 
off to keep a wedding date at the church. R. E. P. 
Sensenderfer, seventy-year-old dean of Philadel- 
phia drama critics who has attended many a Pyg- 
malion, wrote after coming away from My Fair 
Lady: “Holloway’s is the best Alfred Doolittle I’ve 
ever seen.” The song-and-dance dustman is part 
straight Shaw, part vaudeville, but mostly pure 
hearty Holloway. He makes a cockeyed delight 
of his opening number, a gay tippling ditty, “With 
a Little Bit of Luck,” in which he and two ne’er- 
do-well companions count on Eliza’s sale of violets 
to give new impetus to their suddenly-out-of-funds 
spree. His straight scene in Higgins’ study is 
right out of Shaw’s script, with an amusing bit 
of Tobacco Road body-scratching tossed in for 
good measure. Finally and most hilariously, he 
gives Act II. a shot of adrenaline by appearing in 
high hat and spats to plead in song, “Get Me to 
the Church on Time,” with all the buffoonery and 
exuberant irreverence of a New Year’s Eve cele- 
brant. This stops the show a third time and wins 
applause, just possibly loud enough to be heard by 
G.B:S. in the outer reaches of eternity 

Although he behaves as if he had been playing 
Alfred all his life, Holloway is an almost complete 
stranger to Shavian roles. His only other Shaw 
character was a policeman in the special, Shaw- 
written prologue to the movie version of Major 





Wayne Robinson 


Stanley Holloway admires dustman Alfred Doo- 


little in his dressing room backstage at My Fair 


Lady 


Barbara. This scene was with Rex Harrison, now 
Higgins in My Fair Lady. The screen and phono- 
graph records have been Holloway’s previous in- 
troduction to America. Films have given him such 
high-comedy roles as Alec Guinness’ side-kick in 
The Lavender Hill Mob. On Angel Records he is 
best known for his Sam Small stories and his clas- 
sic depicting Anne Boleyn walking about the 
Tower of London on foggy nights “with ’er ’ead 
tucked underneath ’er arm.” Connoisseurs collect 
his North Country tales. 

Fittingly Holloway was born in the heart of 
Cockney London, the milieu of the Doolittles. He 
began his public singing career as a boy soprano. 
(“At fifteen,” he says, “my voice plunged abruptly 
to basso profundo, skipping the usual stops at alto 
and tenor.) He seriously considered opera but 
wound up instead in a form of British musical 
comedy known as concert parties. A small group 
of versatile extroverts would form themselves into 
companies to do a show of songs, comedy and 
sketches during the summer at seaside towns. 
(“We were like grasshoppers cavorting before the 
arrival of winter snow.”’) Holloway survived quite 
a few cold British winters with a hardy troupe 
cheerfully called The Co-Optimists. (“Another 
member was Berte Coote—the father of Robert 
Coote who is now Colonel Pickering in My Fair 
Lady.) In 1921 he found himself in something 
called Epoch. (“It had a huge cast of ten—six girls 
and four men. We made our own scenery.”) It 
ran for six years. 

Musicals and music hall turns continued to be 
the Holloway forte through two World Wars. 
(“During the London blitz I would call the the- 
atre each morning to see if it was still there.) 
Then British movies claimed him; until he ac- 
cepted a call from the Old Vic—he never before 
had been an Old Vic player—to tour America as 
Bottom in A Midsummer Night’s Dream in the 
fall in 1954, he was away from the stage for ten 
years. (“I said, ‘Why me?,’ when they asked me 
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to do Bottom. ‘Because we’re playing big houses 
in America and we know you can holler,’ they 
answered. Thus my first visit to the United 
States.”) Herman Levin, producer of My Fair 
Lady, was among those who heard Bottom “hol- 
ler” in New York’s Metropolitan Opera House. 
Bottom led to Doolittle, with a two-year contract. 

Holloway is married to a pretty blonde actress 
just as chipper as he. She has retired from the 
stage to be with her husband. Their eleven-year- 
old son remains in Britain at a boarding school 
near their home in Buckinghamshire, twenty 
miles from London. (“We have a garden there 
where we enjoy the quiet and fresh air. It’s the 
one thing I miss over here—you don’t see many 
gardens.”) 

With Shavian business acumen, and in common 
with many British actors trouping both sides of 
the Atlantic, the musical interpreter of Alfred 
Doolittle has incorporated his talent. He’s Stanley 
Holloway, Ltd. to the British Board of Inland 
Revenue. His wife is secretary; he serves as a 
director. In this way he figures he may keep a 
few shillings more from the earnings of Doolittle 
—“with a little bit of luck.” 





Captions reading clockwise: Rosita Diaz Gimeneo as 
Sakini. When the normally blonde actress 
appeared in this make-up on the stage in Mexico, 
most of the audience failed to recognize her; some 
unknowingly complained that it was unfair 

to cast her as the geisha girl when “that boy 
playing Sakini steals the show.” 


Tei Ko, who had the role of the geisha 

Lotus Blossom in the Mexican production, 

is repeating this important assignment on 

the current tour. An internationally known dancer 
she is considered an authority on ethnological 
dance of the Far East. At left 


Rosita Diaz Gimeneo as Sakin 


Sakini (Rosita Diaz Gimeneo) off stage 

Born in Spain, she has become a major figure 
in Mexican theatre. Among her roles has 
been the feminine lead in Robert Anderson's 
hit drama Tea and Sympathy. For he 

Sakini portrayal she won an Ariel, a 


major theatrical award of that country 


SPANISH SPEAK 


The jeep scene in the Mexican version 

of John Patrick’s hit comedy, winner of 

the Pulitzer Prize and New York Drama Critics 
Circle Award for the 1953-54 Broadway season 
Before playing Buenos Aires, the present touring 
company visited Havana, Caracas 


Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo 


This teahouse setting is employed in the 

present tour, just as it was in Merico City 

last year during a successful run. Romney Brent, 
who directed the Mexican and touring productions, 
plays the role of the psychiatrist 

Brent was born Rémulo Larralde in 


the city of Saltillo, Mexico 


Teatro de los Insurgentes in Mexico City 

where Teahouse enjoyed a six-months stay, 

was considered a white elephant previously, 
but Jean Dalrymple chose it because it was large 
and the most modern house available 

Among its recent successful tenents was 


Witness for the Prosecution 





La Casa de Té de la Luna de Agosto (The 
Teahouse of the August Moon), now touring 
Latin America under the State Department's 
International Exchange Program, marks the 
first such tour of a company from the United 
States, playing in the language of the countries 
visited under such sponsorship. Brain child of 
that dynamo of the New York City Center 
drama company, producer Jean Dalrymple, who 
speaks Spanish fluently and long had dreamed 
of doing a Broadway play in the language of 
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ING TEAHOUSE ON TOUR 


Latin America, La Casa de Té opened its cur- 
rent tour in Havana in mid-April. Now in 
Buenos Aires at the Casino Theatre, where it 
remains until June 24, the production then will 
travel to Santiago’s Municipal Theatre (June 
27-July 2), the Municipal Theatre in Lima 
(July 7-10), Teatro Nueve de Octobre in Guay- 
aquil (July 13-15), Teatro Sucre in Quito (July 
18-21), Cologne Theatre in Bogota (July 24- 
29), and Cali (August 1-3). 

Another first for the Spanish Teahouse is its 
female Sakini, blonde, beautiful Rosita Dfaz 
Gimeneo, who starred in the same role in the 
current production’s Mexican predecessor, of- 
fered by Miss Dalrymple and Rita Allen last 
year. A great success, it ran for six months in 
Mexico City, and scenes from that production, 
duplicated on the current tour, are pictured. 
Recasting the Mexican production with an all- 
American cast to qualify for the State Depart- 
ment tour was not difficult, Miss Dalrymple 
reports; the majority of the actors are of Ori- 
ental extraction. 





LOS ANGELES: 


BY EDWIN SHALLERT 
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JOHN E. REED 


The hit musical production of 
Peter Pan, with Mary Martin in 
the title role and Cyril 

Ritchard as Captain Hook, 
benefited, in Edwin Schallert’s 
words, by Los Angeles Civic 
Light Opera “know-how 

and resources.” 


Mitzi Gaynor virtually grew up 
in the prosperous surroundings of 
the Civic Light Opera. She is 
pictured with Bobby Clark in 
the 1952 production of 
Jollyanna, a variant of the 
Harburg-Saidy musical Flahooley 
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A RETARDED DESTINY 


(Maurice Zolotow’'s critical analysis of the Los Angeles theatre 
picture in our April issue brought a lively response from residents 
of that area. The following reply to Zolotow was written by the 
drama editor of the Los Angeles Times.) 


Eighteen years ago on a radio forum called “Elza Schallert Re- 
views,” originating in Hollywood and heard over the National Broad- 
casting Company network, Max Reinhardt, celebrated European the- 
atrical producer-director, said: “There will one day be an absolutely 
new form of theatre, something that has never been seen before, and 
this Western country is where it will happen.” Reinhardt added his 
belief that the sun had begun to set on the creative spirit in Europe, 
that it was even then easting a long shadow in the eastern United 
States, and that it was beginning to rise on a new Athens in the West. 
Had the noted theatrical creator lived until now, he would have had 
to revise his outlook considerably because his views were premature. 
However, he unquestionably hit a solid note that often has been ex- 
pressed in such famous if bromidic words as “Westward the star of 
empire takes its way.” The only trouble is that this star seems to be 
long in actually shining on the southern California stage. Never was 
a place so beleaguered with setbacks as Los Angeles in its theatrical 
enterprises. Never, on the other hand, has there been a locale where 
the courage of desperation so often has been manifested in keeping the 


theatre alive. A multitude of little showcase playhouses perpetually 
testify to that. 
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Reinhardt himself once spurred on the bigger type of theatre in 
southern California. Shortly before the radio forum he managed this 
on the heels of the depression of the thirties, which hit the legitimate 
theatre disastrously at the same time talking pictures did. It was then 
that Reinhardt offered his mammoth production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in Hollywood Bow! with its twenty thousand-seat capac- 
ity for a twelve-day run. The revenue from this reached the staggering 
total of $250,000, virtually the cost of the stage event, which was spec- 
tacular beyond most theatre people’s dreams (continued on page 87) 


Pasadena Playhouse has been a mainstay 
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of the Los Angeles area theatre scene. 
This Shakespearean stronghold 
offers modern works such as Arthur 
Miller’s The Crucible, pictured here 

in a student production. 


Harry Zevin, one of two partners in the 
new Carthay Circle Theatre operation, 
makes a good case against the theory that 
Los Angeles is bound to be theatrically 
arid because resident playgoers flock 

to Broadway. 


NOSNIGOW IWOURS 


Jack Present has inaugurated a new 
series of productions at the Carthay Circle 
in partnership with Harry Zevin. 

In 1955 they presented up-to-date 
Broadway works at this house, in part 
on a subscription basis. 





RENDEZVOUS 
WITH SOME RE¥¢ 


The joys of My Fair Lady need not be confined altogether to attendance at the 
Mark Hellinger. This helps, but possession of Columbia’s original-cast album is the 
next best thing. Because the score is, on the whole, so subtle and so superbly inte- 
grated, it was feared in some quarters that it might not stand solidly enough on its 
own. A foolish fancy. Alan Jay Lerner’s and Frederick Loewe’s contribution of 
My Fair Lady is perfectly at home on the same phonograph record shelf that holds 
Kiss Me, Kate, South Pacific and Guys and Dolls. Nor does it serve any useful pur- 
pose to cite a particular number over another. All are tailored to the talents of Rex 
Harrison, Julie Andrews and Stanley Holloway with the most expert style and 
grace. But in capitulating to the more obvious charms of “I Could Have Danced All 
Night,” “I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her Face” and “On the Street Where You 
Live,” do not overlook the brilliantly witty “A Hymn to Him” and “Without You.” 
(Columbia—OL 5090) 

Other items of note for the turntable— 

PIPE DREAM—An original-cast recording. The news was not so joyous about 
this latest Rodgers and Hammerstein opus: The score sounded so familiar. As al- 
ready has been observed, however, it is ungracious, if not downright unrealistic, to 
expect R. & H. to write another Carousel on alternate years. But the next best thing 
is not to rewrite it. Nor do the stars, Helen Traubel, William Johnson and Judy 
Tyler, add much vocal luster. But score one small victory for this recorded Pipe 
Dream and My Fair Lady. RCA Victor and Columbia have conceded that an album 
jacket should serve as a program, and hence the songs and their singers are clearly 
marked by the proper band identification, a service neglected in Damn Yankees, 
Fanny and House of Flowers. (RCA Victor—LOC-1023) 

LOTTE LENYA SINGS BERLIN THEATRE SONGS BY KURT WEILL— 
They don’t hardly make albums like this here any more, and a deep George Gobel 
bow to Lenya, Columbia and George Davis, whose descriptive notes are calculated to 
plunge even a firm beliver into further appreciation of the late Kurt Weill. The 
works represented are Mahagonny. Happy End, Berlin Requiem, Der Silbersee and, 
of course, Die Dreigroschenoper, now a hit once again, in English, as The Threepenny 
Opera. In her unforgettable style Lenya sings (if such be the word for the impact of 
her delivery) “Moritat,” which climbed to the top as a popular hit last winter, 
“Seerauber-Jenny,” “Alabama Song” and “Surabaya-Johnny,” among _ others 
Blessed be, all are sung in the original German except for the Americanese of the 
“Alabama Song,” which Lenya learned phonetically in the turbulent Germany of 
the twenties. (Columbia—ML 5056) 

DIE DREIGROSCHENOPER—On the surface this Vanguard release looks too 
Viennese to be true Weill. Liane, starred as Polly Peachum, is best known as a 
night club singer; Helge Roswange, Alfred Jerger and Rosette Anday are all old- 
timers at the Staatsoper, and Anny Felbermayer and Kurt Preger were postwar 
additions. Conductor F. Charles Adler, however, grew up in the Germany of Die 
Dreigroschenoper, and it is perhaps he who is responsible for the triumph of post- 
World War I. Berlin over post-World War II. Vienna. Liane is especially surprising. 
The chorus and chamber orchestra are from the Vienna State Opera, and the lan- 
guage, of course, is the original German of Bert Brecht. (Vanguard—VRS 9002) 

THE BEGGAR’S OPERA—It was with this work that all of the current com- 
motion began. John Gay (“Life is a jest, and all things show it, I thought so once, 
and now I know it.”) was moved to satirize both English politics and the public’s 





CORDINGS 


by Emily Coleman 


fascination for Italian opera. Something of a musician himself, he 
selected all of the tunes to go with his text from folk sources and 
popular melodies of the period. Dr. Johann Christoph Pepusch was 
responsible for the first orchestral arrangement at the premiére of 
January 29, 1728, but the most satisfactory for modern ears is Frederic 
Austin’s, the one used for this Westminster album and the one par- 
tially responsible for the extraordinary revival staged by Nigel Play- 
fair which ran for 1,463 performances in London. The cast for this 
recording is too numerous to note, for there is one set of players, and 
another of singers. All carry off their assignments with spirit and 
aplomb. (Westminster—OPW 1201) 

JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK—tThe credits are impressive for this 
Angel production of Sean O’Casey’s tragicomedy of the Dublin tene- 
ments in 1922, “the time of the troubles.” Siobhan McKenna is Juno 
Boyle, and Seamus Kavanagh her “‘sthruttin’ paycock.” Other Abbey 
Theatre names, old and new, include Cyril Cusack, his wife Maureen, 
and Maire Kean. Perhaps the most appealing factor in this recorded 
production, for the nonprofessional Irishman at least, is its preamble, 
written and spoken by O’Casey himself. He sets the scene movingly 
and introduces his characters in a most graphic manner, using his own 
text descriptions. Of Joxer, for example, he says: “His face is like 
a bundle of crinkled paper; he is spare and loosely built; he has a habit 
of constantly shrugging his shoulders with a peculiar twitching move- 
ment, meant to be ingratiating.” (Angel 3540 B) 

RICHARD III.—An original sound-track recording. There are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to listening to a movie and not looking at 
it, especially if it is Sir Laurence Olivier’s Richard III. Chief among 
the hazards are the many moments of “dead” playing time when 
nothing much happens, and the sense of lost confusion during mob 
scenes such as the battle on Bosworth Field, a sequence none too 
lucid in the film itself. Perhaps worst for the Shakespearean purist 
are a few moments of near unintelligibility, generally brought on by 
an emotionally projected line which may look all right but does not 
sound half so well. The greatest asset which the sound track yields is 
the sense of dramatic urgency which pervades the whole, a factor of 
singular importance in Richard III. (RCA Victor—LM-6126) 


(continued on page 90) 
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Siobhan McKenna, the gifted 
Irish actress, is heard in 

the role of Juno Boyle ’ 
the Angel production of 
O’Casey’s Juno and the 
Paycock. During the Broad- 
way season just past. 

Miss McKenna made her 
American stage debut as the 
enigmatic governess of the 


highly praised Chalk Garden 


Listening with much more 
than casual interest to the 
results of Columbia’s recording 
session of the original cast 
of My Fair Lady was this 
pair—Frederick Loewe (left), 
composer of the music for 
the hit show, and his partner 
Alan Jay Lerner, who con- 
tributed the book and lyrics 





DESTINATION... 


GLY NDE 


ARMSTRONG JONES 


The curtain’s rise on Act II. of Rossini’s 
Le Comte Ory revealed this scene at last 
year’s Glyndebourne Festival. The pair at 
center includes Sari Barabas (left) as 
Countess Adele, and Monica Sinclair as 


Ragonde. Oliver Messel designed the work 


GRAVETT 


GUY 


Busoni’s Arlecchino, a product of the 
Commedia dell’arte, is one of the more 
recent operas produced at this Sussex fes- 
tival. On stage are Elaine Malbin, Ameri- 
can soprano, as Colombina, and Kurt 
Gester in the title role. Peter Rice was 


the designer 


GRAVETT 


GUY 


The 1954 Glyndebourne Barber of Seville 
Forestage, left to right: Antonio Cassinelli 
(Basilio), Ian Wallace (Bartolo), Sesto 
Bruscantini (Figaro), David Kelly (Offi- 
cer), Juan Oncina (Almaviva), Graziella 
Sciutti (Rosina) and Noreen Berry (Berta) 





opera house 


The six operas on the 1956 Glyndebourne schedule—all by Mozart—include /domeneo, 
The Abduction from the Seraglio (new production), The Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovan- 
ni, Cost fan tutte and The Magic Flute (new production). 

Casts will include Mattiwilda Dobbs, Elisabeth Griimmer, Sena Jurinac, Elisabeth 
Lindermeier, Cora Canne Meijer, Nan Merriman, Elsie Morison, Lisa Otto, Elena Riz- 
zieri, Jeanette Sinclair, Monica Sinclair, Elisabeth Soderstrom, Joan Sutherland; Hervey 
Alan, James Atkins, Drago Bernardic, Leo Bieber, Kim Borg, Sesto Bruscantini, John 
Carolan, Hugues Cuenod, Geraint Evans, Gwyn Griffiths, Ernst Haefliger, Thomas Hems- 
ley, David Kelly, Richard Lewis, Arnold van Mill, Kevin Miller, James Milligan, Juan 
Oncina, Michel Roux, Ivan Sardi, Dermot Troy and Ian Wallace. 

Principal conductors: Vittorio Gui, John Pritchard and Paul Sacher. 

Producers: Carl Ebert and Peter Ebert. 

Designers: Oliver Messel, John Piper, Rolf Gérard, Rosemary Vercoe. 

Choreographer: Pauline Grant. 

Artistic director: Carl Ebert. 

General manager: Moran Caplat. 


Five or six afternoons a week, from June 14 through August 14, several hundred men and women, 
many of them in fashionable evening dress, will arrive at Victoria station in London. They will board the 
“Glyndebourne Special” which leaves the station at 3:45 p.m. (2:25 on Sundays) for the small Sussex 
town of Lewes, fifty miles south of London. The passengers then will take special chartered buses to 
the nearby grounds of Glyndebourne, the private ancestral estate of John Christie. All these people are 
traveling to hear an opera performance. They are willing to journey fifty-four miles by train and bus and 
to pay about $15 per person for admission, travel fare and dinner because they know that a stirring musi- 
cal adventure awaits them, one of the most unique that musical Europe has to offer. 

To the fastidious opera lover, Glyndebourne Festival opera means performances which for perfection 
of detail, for integration of dramatic and musical elements, and for painstaking attention to every phase 
of opera production, can be matched by few opera houses anywhere. But the remarkable performance is 
only a single element of an aesthetic whole, and it is the aesthetic whole that puts Glyndebourne in a 
class by itself. 

Visitors to Glyndebourne are made to feel the personal guests of Mr. Christie; a setting of informal- 
ity and intimacy is created for them. The little theatre which Christie built on grounds adjoining his 
estate seats a few more than seven hundred persons, which lends to each opera given there the ingratiating 
quality of a private performance such as only the royal patrons of old used to enjoy. Before the per- 
formance begins, guests are invited to tea. After the first intermission they are encouraged to wander 
through the gardens, among the most beautiful in all England. “Lovers of music,” wrote V. Sackville- 
West of Glyndebourne’s gardens, “can wander at leisure on a summer evening between borders of blue 
delphinium, blocked amongst cool gray foliaged plants of artemisia, lavender santolina, stachys, and cat- 
mint. They can stroll down the paved paths and imagine themselves back into the calm days of Dorothy 
Osborne and William Temple. They can gain the experience of walking back into a different century 
. . . But the truth is that you are in an English garden full of the old homely plants and our native 
trees, and that you hove only to go indoors again when the bell sounds to find yourself back in the world 
of music with the sense of this calm loveliness lying outside” After the second intermission, an informal 
and leisurely dinner is served in a spacious hall, attended by sixty waiters and six chefs. The perform- 
ance ends about 10:15 p.m., after which the audience returns to London through the peaceful serenity 
of a moonlight-drenched English countryside. 

Glyndebourne is the realization of a dream, the dream of Audrey Mildmay, an operatic soprano, 


and John Christie, a retired manufacturer of pipe organs. They wanted to (continued on page 91) 
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Julius Rudel, music administrator of the New York City 
Opera Company,who conducted the premiére of Kiss Me, 
Kate at the Vienna Volksoper last February. 


Fred Liewehr and Brenda Lewis in Kiss Me, Kate at the 
Vienna Volksoper. Liewehr, a dramatic actor of the Burg- 
theater, did not want to strike a lady. 


Rotund Volksoper comedians Kurt Preger (left) and Hel- 
mut Qualtinger with Fred Liewehr in the Viennese Kiss 
Me, Kate. The comedians missed the show’s dry humor. 
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Last February Julius Rudel, music administrator of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, went to Vienna to conduct the first complete American musical ever presented in this 
world capital of the operetta. The place was the Volksoper. The show was Kiss Me, Kate. 
Its reception was so enthusiastic that plans are now under way for another American musi- 
cal to be given next season. In this article the conductor tells some of the amusing experi- 
ences that occurred in putting Kate before the Viennese. 


by Julius Rudel 


I cannot say that I accepted the job of conducting Kiss Me, Kate in Vienna without some 
idea of the challenge it would present. After all, I was born in that citadel of operetta and was 
well aware of the vast gulf that separated American musical comedy from the Viennese con- 
cept of light musical entertainment—the three-quarter-time sway against the Cole Porter 
swing, and the “gemutliche witz” against the biting, idiomatic comedy of Sam and Bella 
Spewack. 

These conflicts were inherent in the forms, but there were practical difficulties in the 
situation. Marcel Prawy, who produced Kiss Me, Kate at the Volksoper, is a friend of my 
Viennese youth. He had for several years been trying to convince the ministry of education, 
under whose supervision the state theatres operate, that American musicals had a place on 
the Austrian stage. After he had done sufficient convincing to make production possible, there 
were still many die-hards who were staunchly opposed. To the day of the opening there 
were loudly proclaimed doubts and derisions 

From the outset Prawy luckily had the enthusiastic support of the forward-looking Ernst 
Marboe, superintendent of all state theatres, as well as of the director of Volksoper, Com- 
missioner Franz Salmhofer. As it turned out, Kate was a far bigger success than anyone 
had ever anticipated, but getting it on the boards presented some problems that are funnier in 
retrospect than I could have imagined in those frenzied weeks. 

It didn’t seem that I would ever be able to get the excellent Volksoper orchestra to play 
the Porter score. The men all co-operated, but there were difficulties that demanded more 
than their willingness to try to adjust to what was, for them, a completely new style. No 
one works in Vienna from 1 to 5 p.m., and evenings were impossible for rehearsals because 
the musicians and singers had to be on hand for performances in the regular Volksoper rep- 
ertory. This restriction on rehearsal time was hardly simplified by strict union rules fixing 
a maximum number of rehearsals and performances in which a musician may engage each 
month. Because of this the musicians are rotated, with the result that the orchestra never has 
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Hubert Dilworth and chorus 
doing “Another Op’nin,’ Another 
Show” in the Volksoper’s 


Kiss Me, Kate. The idea 


of dancers singing and singers 
dancing was new to Vienna 
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precisely the same personnel at any two gatherings. As rehearsals progressed I became rela- 
tively urbane at encountering new faces each time I entered the pit, but I shall never forget the 
shock when, at the ninth performance of the show, I entered the pit and saw in the concert- 
master’s chair a man on whom I never had laid eyes before in my life! 

Partly because of this intricate system of substitutions, the show required twelve orchestra 
rehearsals instead of the three or four it would have taken in New York. In sheer size the 
orchestra was formidable. There were forty-five men instead of the customary twenty-four 
to twenty-six of the American pit orchestra, but this was due only in part to the enlarged 
string section. Where, for example, one American musician will double clarinet, saxophone, 
flute and oboe, in Vienna we needed a different man for each, and saxophone men were in- 
deed rarae aves. In addition to having to get saxophonists from dance bands, I had to plant 
several other jazz musicians in the brass section to help the Volksoper regulars get the jazz 
accents. Most of the musicians had a rather primitive conception of jazz: You added a sixth to 
a tired chord and that was it! 

But getting jazz men was no simple matter. We were rehearsing during Vienna’s ball 
season (comparable to Mardi Gras in New Orleans) and most of the jazz musicians were en- 
gaged. No sooner were some obtained than it developed that they had difficulty following the 
many tempo changes and other complexities of the written score. They were considered “jazz” 
men because they had played at five o’clock teas and at dances! To the greater credit of all 
these musicians, squares and not-so-squares, they soon “got in the groove” and were a splen- 
did pit orchestra. They stopped the show every night with “S’ist Viel Zu Heiss!” (“Too Darn 
Hot” to you). 

Since we were determined to make this as thoroughly a Volksoper production as possible, 
we imported only three American singers—Brenda Lewis, Olive Moorefield and Hubert Dil- 
worth, who played, respectively, Lilli Vanessi (Katharine), Lois Lane (Bianca) and Paul. 
They were tremendously successful (amazing with the German dialogue) and well loved by 
their Viennese colleagues. They probably accomplished more in the way of international good 
will than three score diplomats or senators on a mission. 

The Volksoper is state-subsidized and therefore can maintain a huge chorus—about eighty 
members—to whom the work offers the security of a lifetime career complete with seniority 
benefits and pensions. As a result many of the chorus members are no longer either youthful 
or (since most of the time they are required to stand in one spot and sing) very agile. We 
therefore selected for the chorus of Kiss Me, Kate only the youngest, most attractive and slim- 
mest members. (Pounds for kilos, this was still “more” chorus than Broadway ever sees.) 

We trained these singers to move about while they sang and trained the ballet people to 
sing while they moved about. To have singers moving and dancers singing was a revolution 
in Viennese production, but every one of the singers and dancers (continued on page 92) 
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Alexander Scourby and Uta Hagen were the 
Rakitin and Natalia, respectively, of this 
handsome revival of the mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian work, adapted by Emlyn Wil- 
liams. 


A MONTH IN 
THE COUNTRY 


April 3, 1956 
Phoenix Theatre 

Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton, Norris 
Houghton) production of the play by Ivan Turgeniev, 
adapted by Emlyn Williams, in two acts (six scenes); 
directed by Michael Redgrave, scenery and lighting 
by Klaus Holm, costumes designed by Alvin Colt. 

THE CAST 

SHAFT Lou Gilbert 
ANNA SEMYENOVA YSLAEVA Mary Morris 
LIZAVETA BOGDANOVNA Ann Hennessey 
NATALIA PETROVNA Uta Hagen 
RAKITIN Alexander Scourby 
KOLIA Tony Atkins 
BELIAEV Al Hedison 
MATVEI Stefan Gierasch 
FOOTMAN Sorrell Booke 
IGNATY ILLCICH SHPICHELSKY Luther Adler 
VERA Olga Bielinska 
YSLAEV Michael Strong 
KATIA Anne Meara 
BOLSHINTSOV Martin Wolfson 

General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, 
Nat Parnes; production stage manager, Robert 
Woods; stage manager, George Quick; publicity di- 
rector, Ben Kornzweig. 


Last December in these pages Maurice Evans 
prescribed a return to civilized passion in the 
theatre. A Month in the Country is just what 
Dr. Evans ordered. Not since the days of the 
sonnet writers has there been quite so much 
Platonic and unrequited love in one composi- 
tion. Natalia, the mistress of the manor, and 
her ward Vera are both mooning over the en- 
gaging but unresponsive tutor Beliaev. Bol- 
shintsov, the dumpy little neighbor and “most 
eligible bachelor in all Russia” (financially 
speaking), is courting Vera at long range and 
with remarkably short hope, considering his 
means. And Rakitin, Natalia’s confidant, never 
has been able to improve his status beyond that 
rather bloodless level, though clearly not be- 
cause he is addicted by nature to such pastimes 
as reading aloud to her and accompanying her 
on walks in the garden. When Yslaev, Natalia’s 
hard-working but remarkably obtuse and inef- 
fectual husband, is informed of the nature of 
his wife’s affections and Rakitin’s, he proposes 
that he and Rakitin sit down and settle the 
snarled domestic interrelationships like sane 
men. “You’re not going to turn me into an 
Othello, are you?” he asks a bit incredulously; 
and after watching Yslaev in action for two 
acts, we are quite sure that Rakitin, who is 
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hardly an Iago himself, is going to do no such 
thing. 

From the foregoing sketchy synopsis—which 
is not meant disrespectfully—one might gather 
that these Russians are incapable of register- 
ing any emotion more demanding than genteel 
boredom. They assuredly are, of course, and 
this revival, in Emlyn Williams’ adaptation, 
did a very perceptive job of catching their 
shifting and complex moods, their deep cross- 
currents of frustration. Director Michael Red- 
grave managed to bring this about and still 
give the piece more physical movement and 
sense of humor than perhaps Ivan Turgeniev 
himself might have had reason to expect, con- 
sidering his own highly specialized, and highly 
civilized handling of a potentially dynamic sit- 
uation—and considering, too, his own doubts 
about the stageworthy quality of his script. 
But since it is difficult to work up much sus- 
tained sympathy for any of the luckless prin- 
cipal characters despite the deep insight we are 
afforded, and since there is so little overt 
action, the play eventually falls victim to atten- 
uation, for all the artful contrivances of play- 
ers and director. By all odds the most consist- 
ently interesting, if hardly more sympathetic, 
of the characters, is “that provincial Machia- 
velli’” Shpichelsky, the doctor who proposes to 
match Vera and the rich bachelor because he 
is weary of making his rounds on foot and 
stands to gain some horses and a carriage in 
the deal. There is nothing Platonic about this 
boy. He is a fundamentally direct fellow in a 
devious play, and he had the good fortune to 
be played with great spirit by Luther Adler. 
Uta Hagen, Alexander Scourby, Al Hedison, 
Olga Bielinska and Michael Strong were all 
very talented on a more subtle level, and Klaus 
Holm’s airy and attractive settings made the 
Russian countryside enticing to even the most 
urban-minded of us. 
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The Green Crow 


Here is O’Casey—the self-styled “green crow” — 
writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s 
Bonfire. Four of his remarkable short stories are 
here, including The Star Jazzer. For those who 
know O’Casey’s work, this new book provides a 
new and valuable perspective. For others, 
THE GREEN CROW will introduce a pun- 
gent, sagacious writer—and more. As Brooks At- 
kinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 


320 pages = $3.95 


SEAN O'CASEY 


Selected Plays 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers the most repre- 
sentative of his work: 


—The Plough and the Stars —The Silver Tassie 

—The Shadow of a Gunman — Within the Gates 

—Purple Dust —Time to Go 

— Bedtime Story —Juno and the Paycock 

—and O’Casey’s 1955-56 American triumph— Red Roses for Me 
Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gassner. 832 pages $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Ince. 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 

c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
TO ORDER THESE BOOKS, MAIL COUPON Please send me copies of the SELECTED PLAYS 

OF SEAN O’CASEY and copies of THE GREEN 

CROW. I enclose $_______in check or money order. 


Name 
Address, 
City 
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For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or al- 


lied fields. 
CELEBRITY SERVICE 
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65 miles from Broadway 


Work With Professionals 


DAILY CLASSES: Acting, Dance, Mime, 
Speech, TV, Radio, Directing, Design 
e 


Talented apprentices 
may work into Equity 
2 


10 Productions @ Student Productions 
One Act Play Festival @ Dance Concerts 
- 


IDEAL LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Resort Hotel on premises provides 
Room and Board at low cost — Swim- 
ming Pool, Ocean Bathing and Kec- 
creation during free time 

o 


Sotewer Theatre offers sincere applicants 

rsonalized drama training—plus a summer 

ull of theatre activity and a wonderful 

vacation in the country among professionals 
* 


Apply now for application and audition 


THE GATEWAY THEATRE 
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A Remarkable Season In Retrospect 


(Continued from page 29) 


Voskovec to a first-rate, off-Broad- 
way production of Uncle Vanya; and 
the excellent work done by Pernell 
Roberts as Macbeth and Mercutio 
in off-Broadway presentations by the 
Shakespearewrights. There was also 
humor, plus sex and spirit, in the 
playing of Inger Stevens in the 
much-derided and short-lived piece 
Debut. 

I greatly enjoyed the character- 
ization of Martin Gabel as the dio- 
bolical Hollywood agent in Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter?, that of 
Una Merkel as Uncle Daniel's niece 
in The Ponder Heart, and certainly 
that of the brisk and emphatic Ray 
Walston as the devil in Damn Yan- 
kees. I’m of the impression that the 
acting of Lois Smith in The Young 
and Beautiful didn’t receive sufficient 
acclaim, nor did that of the even 
younger Betty Lou Keim as the 
teen-ager in A Roomful of Roses. 
Gloria Marlowe deserves recognition 
for her portrayal of the longshore- 
man’s niece in A View from the 
Bridge. Ed Begley contributed a per- 
formance of substance to Inherit the 
Wind with his characterization of 
William Jenings Bryan. Jessie Royce 
Landis easily took the acting honors 
in Emlyn Williams’ tedious melo- 
drama Someone Waiting, and Robert 
Coote, in the role of Pickering, is an 
asset to My Fair Lady. So is Arthur 
Hill in the part of a clerk in the 
Vandergelder store in The Match- 
maker; he has both humor and agil- 
ity. And Judy Tyler, making her 
Broadway debut as the homeless 
girl of Pipe Dream, gets under way 
with it nicely. Very direct in her 
playing and she sings charmingly. 

That about does it for the season 
of 1955-56. The most thrilling voice 
that I heard from a stage all season 


was that of Siobhan McKenna in her 
memorable performance as the mys- 
terious governess in The Chalk Gar- 
den. I suspect that the stage design 
of Peter Larkin for Inherit the Wind 
was the most effective to come be- 
fore my gaze. The player getting the 
most publicity was, of course, the 
blonde and buxom Jayne Mansfield 
of Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
The season’s most eye-filling cos- 
tumes were contributed by Cecil 
Beaton to My Fair Lady, which got 
the best reviews of the year—better 
reviews, actually, than those which 
were accorded such extraordinary 
hits as Oklahoma! and South Pacific. 


I suppose that if I had but one 
more night for playgoing in New 
York before taking off for a stay of 
ten years at the headwaters of the 
Amazon, or in the fastnesses of the 
Belgian Congo, my choice for the 
play to revisit would be My Fair 
Lady. It afforded the most delightful 
high spot of the season with Julie 
Andrews’ recital to the effect that 
the rain in Spain stays mainly in 
the plain. My Fair Lady won com- 
pletely unanimous raves from the 
metropolitan press. And that wasn’t 
the case with such legendary shows 
as The Merry Widow, Oklahoma! 
and South Pacific. One resisting 
critic back in 1907 decided that 
the Merry Widow, notwithstand- 
ing the Lehar score, didn't live up to 
its advance build-up; one or two 
didn’t like Oklahoma! and at least 
two of New York's gentlemen of the 
aisle seats had definite reservations 
about South Pacific. 


The majority of these dissenters 
are still living and walking around 
and they’re sticking by their original 
verdicts 


seENOoR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Piseator, Director 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 


SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR COLLEGE AND 
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That Wonderful, Deep Silence 
(continued from page 31) 

On the other hand, the problem of 
vocal projection, which is nonexist- 
ent in movies and television, is a 
real one in the theatre. Last year I 
opened a summer tour in Wedding 
Breakfast at the Salt Creek Theatre 
near Chicago. The critics there com- 
plained that they could not hear me, 
and they were right. By the time we 
got to Westport I had learned to 
project, and the notices were pretty 
good. Then, when we opened A Hat- 
ful of Rain in New Haven, I found 
that, where I had a particularly im- 
portant line or where the situation 
was very dramatic, my voice would 
grow shrill. During the pre-Broad- 
way tour I learned to project with- 
out shrillness, to be heard all over 
the house without actually raising 
my voice. It’s a trick, and it takes a 
lot of work to master it. 

Still, these things are technique, 
not art, and an actor who has only 
technique is not, in my opinion, an 
artist. To me acting is acting, 
whether it is in the theatre, in 
movies or in television, It consists 
essentially in seeing the truths and 
realities in the character you are 
playing and translating them into 
your own terms and experiences. 
Once this is done a truthful and hon- 
est performance will result, no mat- 
ter the medium. The only difference 
will be that you are using, so to 
speak, another set of muscles. 


Take Ado Annie, for example. The 
true humor of this character, as I 
see it, lies in the fact that she 
really can’t say “No.” For her this is 
a genuine dilemma. It constitutes the 
reality of the character. It is not 
enough for an actress to get a sur- 
face laugh by singing “I Can’t Say 
No” with a toss of the head and a 
glib throwing off of lines. She must 
understand that for Ado Annie, who 
truly can’t say “No,” this is a real 
problem. Consequently, the real hu- 
mor of the character, not merely of 
the lines, will come through. 


For the actor the crux of the mat- 
ter lies in learning to put a finger 
on that elusive thing that makes a 
character true and genuine. In this 
regard a good director is almost 
godlike. Yet again I am not at all 
convinced that directors, any more 
than actors, differ with the various 
mediums. They differ only in their 
sensitivities and in their recognition 
of the limitations of each medium. 
Right here I should like to say that 
I believe I have learned more about 
acting from Lee Strasberg than from 
any other person in the dramatic 
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arts. But I have seen a good movie 
director accomplish as much as a 
good stage director. 

George Stevens, with whom I 
worked in A Place in the Sun, is 
such a director. In this picture there 
was a scene in which, as a pregnant, 
unmarried mother, I visited a doctor 
in the hope that he would perform 
an abortion. When I originally 
played the scene I really felt every 
bit as distraught as I supposed the 
character would have felt. I began 
to cry, and I cried right through the 
“take.” I was sure that I had played 
it right, yet afterward Stevens called 
me over and explained something I 
had not even considered: 

As an actress I had wanted to 
show that the character was dis- 
traught, but the character herself 
would want to hide this, for fear 
that the doctor might not help her. 
When we did the final “take” I was 
trying so hard not to show anxiety 
that had to take long pauses in the 
dialogue to keep from crying. It 
seemed to make the audience cry for 
me. That’s what a good director can 
accomplish for an actress. 

In the final analysis, though, it is 
the audience from whom a player 
really learns—and that is something 
you don’t get in movies or in tele- 
vision. You can understand your 
character, you can profit from won- 
derful direction, you can master 
technique—but it remains for an 
audience to tell you whether or not 
you are coming alive. Every audi- 
ence, as any actor will confirm, is 
a separate person, with a distinct 
character all its own. If you don’t 
reach this person you have failed. 

Wednesday matinée audiences are 
a case in point. They are mostly 
women. They want very much to see 
the show. They have probably gone 
to a great deal of effort to come. 
They will not tolerate talking among 
themselves. They will “shush’” each 
other so that they can hear the ac- 


tors. More important (and unlike 
Saturday matinée audiences who 
want more to laugh), they are very 
susceptible to getting involved in the 
drama. 

Early in the run of A Hatful of 
Rain I began to notice that during 
the scene in which Ben Gazzara, as 
my husband, feels the movement of 
our unborn child, there would be a 
loud snapping noise. It would be par- 
ticularly loud on Wednesday after- 
noons. I found it distracting and 
complained to the stage manager. 
He said, “When you don’t hear that 
noise, worry.” It seems that the 
noise was caused by the women in 
the audience snapping their hand- 
bags open to take out their handker- 
chiefs! Now at every performance I 
wait hopefully for that sound, and if 
we fail to get it, I really get upset. 

Another sound for which I am al- 
ways listening is the sound of the 
laugh that’s hard to get. These are 
the laughs that come, not from the 
lines themselves, but from the ac- 
tor’s delivery. If a funny line doesn’t 
get over, the actor is at fault. But 
if a valid laugh, growing out of the 
situation, can be gotten in precisely 
the same place every night when the 
line itself isn’t funny, the actor has 
found that extra “something,” and 
the sound of that hard-to-get laugh 
is a rich, personal reward. 

In a sense it is those audience 
sounds that sum up the difference 
between acting in the theatre and 
acting in other mediums. It isn’t the 
demands that are so different. It’s 
the rewards. Every now and then, 
when you're on stage, you hear the 
best sound a player can hear. It’s a 
sound you can’t get in movies or in 
television. It is the sound of a won- 
derful, deep silence that means 
you've hit them where they live. 

For myself, if I could get that 
every performance, they wouldn't 
have to pay me so much. 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
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(Six Week Course) 
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Ballet: Margaret Craske 


Audio-Visual Aids: Carol.Lynn 
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Ohio's Boom for the Bard 
(continued from page 67) 
bushes in 1952. The eager one, how- 
ever, had the presence of mind to 
drag his pal back into the play with 
the improvised cover line: “Gad— 
zooks, Sir Knight. I fear thou art 

hurt a might.” 

The natural advantages of the 
Antioch alfresco theatre do not 
exist in Toledo, where Steinhilber 
has contructed a functional, oak- 
beamed, multiplane set on the fore- 
stage of the zoo’s high Moorish band 
shell. Productions in Toledo will not 
suffer because some of the fringe 
benefits of the Antioch stage are 
lacking. The staff of directors is on 
record on the matter. 

The directors include Reuben Sil- 
ver of Cleveland’s Karamu Theatre, 
who will do The Comedy of Errors; 
David Hooks, the festival’s original 
Henry V. and a four-year-veteran 
actor-director, who is staging All’s 
Well That Ends Well; Ellis Rabb, 
Measure for Measure; and Lithgow, 
Hamlet and Lear. All’s Well That 
Ends Well and Love’s Labour’s Lost 
were unassigned at this writing. 

The 1956 season of seven works 
follows four seasons in which twenty- 
nine plays have been presented, in- 
cluding The Two Noble Kinsmen. 


Host John C. Bruno and Audrey Hepburn 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse— World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List, Brune's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker— New York Daily News 


“Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen-New York Journal American 


“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
Hy Gardner— New York Herald Tribune 


“Gourmet Views —No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil." 

Mike O'Shea— TV Guide 


Bruno’s 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ®@ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 
open every day—air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


The festival began with eight chron- 
icle plays, among them Henry VI., a 
rather unhappy telescoping of three 
plays. The second season, sponsored 
by the American National Theatre 
and Academy, brought Greek and 
Roman plays; Julius Caesar and An- 
tony and Cleopatra were the most 
familiar of these. The third season 
offered romantic comedies and tra- 
gedies, the most infrequently per- 
formed of which was The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; high points 
included Othello, The Merchant of 
Venice and Romeo and Juliet. Ro- 
mantic fantasies were performed in 
1955; here Macbeth was a sort of 
substantial keystone of contrast at 
the halfway mark. 


The four-year program of Shake- 
speare has met with increasing and 
broadening popularity. More than 
119,000 persons have paid their way 
to see the plays in Yellow Springs. 
The theatre seating capacity has 
doubled from 500 to 1,000. Acting 
companies have doubled in size. The 
number of professionals employed 
has doubled and will be tripled this 
season, under the two-city arrange- 
ment. Salaries must remain moder- 
ate because admission is $1 to $1.75. 
Nevertheless this season’s minimum 
is $5 more than the opening-season 
maximum, and the new minimum 
represents a $40 increase over the 
original scale per week. 


Behind the remarkable upturn in 
Shakespeare at Antioch is a philoso- 
phy of theatre, and a program cal- 
culated to make it work. Samuel B. 
Gould, president of the college, says 
the festival was begun out of a be- 
lief “that an institution of higher 
learning can make significant cul- 
tural contributions to the area in 
which it is located.” He believes that 
this season’s expansion to Toledo is 
reaffirmation of the conviction. Ap- 
parently Martin A. Janis and Roi V. 
Davis, president and vice-president 
of the Toledo Zoological Society, 
share President Gould’s belief. So do 
faculty members of the drama de- 
partment and Area Theatre execu- 
tives. They are sold on Shakespeare's 
plays as. good theatre—yesterday, 
today, tomorrow, forever. “Shake- 
speare’s plays took in more than any 
others in seventeen years of summer 
theatre preceding the festival,’ one 
director said. “They outdrew Of 
Thee I Sing,” another observed. (It 
held something of a box-office rec- 
ord for modern attractions.) Said a 
third: ‘We are not trying to make 
Antioch or Yellow Springs a Shake- 
speare shrine. We are not trying to 
set up a Stratford-on-the-Mad River. 


We are trying to put on good plays 
in the best way we know how, and 
we seem to be doing well at it.” 

It was Lithgow who explained that 
economy as well as sentiment and 
philosophy have places in the An- 
tioch scheme of things. No other 
collection of first-class plays could 
be produced on such a simple, single 
unit stage and with such economy 
in colorful costuming, he noted. 


In the matter of policy, the An- 
tioch festival has been carried on 
with emphasis on the play and on 
repertory performance. The star 
system has not been employed, al- 
though the festival is indebted to 
several guests for contributions of 
recent seasons. Mary Morris served 
as coach and guest director in the 
1953 ANTA season. Clarence Der- 
went’s Shylock and Earle Hyman’s 
Othello of 1954 were standout single 
performances. Jack Landau’s Mac- 
beth of last summer topped all pro- 
ductions at Yellow Springs save 
the opening season’s Henry IV., Part 
1 with Arthur Oshlag as its Fal- 
staff. Jacqueline Brookes, Nancy Mar- 
chand, Jack Bittner and Pauline 
Flanagan have given exceptional 
performances. 

Actors this season will not have 
the psychological pressure created 
by limited rehearsal time and cram- 
ming to prepare parts in three plays 
almost simultaneously. Past years’ 
fears of giving the wrong line in the 
wrong play have been eliminated. 
The two-company business will dou- 
ble rehearsal time for each play, 
double the playing time, and reduce 
the acting load. Possibly these im- 
provements may rob performances 
of rare moments of exceptional lus- 
ter, such as the one on the opening 
night of Cymbeline last season. Then 
a jailer, busy backstage memorizing 
lines for the following week, some- 
how missed a call and cue. When he 
failed to come on to tie up the royal 
prisoner who held the stage alone, 
the prisoner tied himself up while 
exclaiming more audibly than he 
realized: “Where the hell is Chuck?” 
And no matter what happens at Yel- 
low Springs this season, the cast vet- 
erans know from past experience 
that the wildest animals they may 
have to face are stray dogs. One 
licked the face of King John in an 
unforgettable death scene in 1952. 


In Toledo’s excellent zoo, heaven 
only knows what may turn up as an 
unexpected strolling player. Never- 
theless, be it animal, vegetable 
mineral, it should be no match for 
any Shakespeare actor working up 
bile or amour in a fat speech. 
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Los Angeles: a Retarded 
Destiny 


(continued from page 73) 


in those days. 

It is no wonder Reinhardt felt an 
enormous enthusiasm, and that his 
belief in southern California was so 
astounding. It is an odd thing that 
on the same radio forum with him 
was Thornton Wilder, who had just 
written The Merchant of Yonkers. 
Wilder and Reinhardt were then 
planning to join forces in this pro- 
duction in New York. The play was 
not successful, but now eighteen 
years later it is a Broadway hit in 
revised form as The Matchmaker, 
with Ruth Gordon. Possibly this long 
pull from failure to triumph may be 
a parallel to what can transpire 
eventually in the Los Angeles area. 
The superstitious might even regard 
it as symbolic. 

The theatre in Los Angeles is a 
sort of struggling giant with the 
basic physical weaknesses that so 
often are typical of the oversized hu- 
man being. Very few people under- 
stand this about the strangely amor- 
phous city, and such a lack of under- 
standing was certainly evidenced in 
the article by Maurice Zolotow, pub- 
lished in the April issue of this mag- 
azine. This quite overlooked at least 
one genuinely gigantic enterprise 
centering in Los Angeles, the Los 
Angeles Civic Light Opera, which has 
a revenue ranging from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000 (usually much nearer the 
latter figure) each season, and where 
such subsequent New York successes 
as Song of Norway, Kismet and 
Peter Pan first came into being. The 
Zolotow article also had nothing to 
say about an enterprise very suc- 
cessfully carried on during the past 
year by Jack Present and Harry 
Zevin at the Carthay Circle Theatre, 
located in that same general district 
as the Coronet where John House- 
man conducted his theatrical opera- 
tion. 


Zolotow spent much time discuss- 
ing what was taking place right 
after the first of the year—notably 
the film-awards parade—in Los An- 
geles, and this is anything but the 
best season for local theatre. He had 
nothing to say about the summer- 
time Greek Theatre, with its five 
thousand-plus capacity, where light 
opera is often efficiently presented. 
He also skipped the Pasadena Play- 
house, which has had great tribu- 
tary importance through the years 
and has proffered every play that 
Shakespeare wrote, even including 
such an abomination as Titus An- 
dronicus and the three parts of King 
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Henry VI., whose authorship is some- 
what dubious. Here too was given 
Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, 
very difficult of staging, in one of its 
rare productions, if not the only one. 
Zolotow fleetingly mentioned past 
history in connection with House- 
man’s ill-fated venture in a theatre 
of small capacity, but he could have 
delved more fully into that past 
which saw the Los Angeles birth of 
such successful plays as The Fool, 
The Nervous Wreck (later to be- 
come the musical Whoopee) and I 
Know My Love, which served Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne so well in 
New York. Going back even farther 
he might have traced the activities 
of Oliver Morosco and his rivals and 
associates that gave the world Peg 
o’ My Heart with Laurette Taylor, 
The Bird of Paradise, and later Up- 
stairs and Down, Lombardi, Ltd., 
The Brat, So Long Letty, Canary 
Cottage and even Abie’s Irish Rose. 
Bringing things more up to date, 
what of Lend an Ear and that re- 
markable find Carol Channing, who 
came out of this show which was 
first really staged to advantage in 
Los Angeles after some Eastern try- 
outs? 


There’s been a golden history for 
anyone who wishes to seek it out. 
But the main struggle for attain- 
ment still is going on, attended by 
much discouragement and many la- 
bor pains, like those evident at so 
remarkably modern a theatre as the 
Huntington Hartford. This jewel of 
a playhouse, architecturally unri- 
valed, has had no end of difficulty 
delivering anything vigorously alive. 
The Biltmore Theatre, which houses 
road attractions, has been dark more 
weeks than it has been lighted, for 
a number of seasons, but all too 
often this is because touring com- 
panies cannot risk the long jump 
from Chicago or Kansas City to the 
West Coast. First-class plays and 
companies seldom lack an audience 
in this theatre, and many of them 
actually could stay longer than they 
do. But the story of the road attrac- 
tion during recent years has been 
dismal west of the Mississippi. 


Even the vaunted fame of San 
Francisco as a theatrical bright spot 
has been dimming gradually. This 
northern California metropolis is in 
no wise as productive of returns for 
light opera attractions as Los An- 
geles. The communities of thé North- 
west like Seattle, Portland and Spo- 
kane, not to mention such Rocky 
Mountain centers as Denver and Salt 
Lake City, do not appear -to be reli- 
able for stage visitors from New 


York. The Southwestern territory, 
especially in Texas, which has wealth 
to rely on, is generally better. 


Not only does all this have sig- 
nificance for New York producers, 
who dispatch their shows on the 
road, but it has great importance 
right in Los Angeles, hub of Western 
effort. Shows could be produced in 
this metropolis and sent traveling 
through the Pacific section, provided 
a public were assured. This would 
be a great boon to the venturesome 
spirit in Los Angeles play producing, 
for abundant acting and writing tal- 
ent is available. Sending a show on 
the road from Los Angeles proved 
effective in the case of Summer and 
Smoke several years ago when Dor- 
othy McGuire achieved a fine record 
starring in this Tennessee Williams 
play through the Southwest. 

To analyze the situation in the 
City of Angels—as it often is called, 
facetiously and ironically, because 
theatrical angels are so scarce—one 
must begin with the subject of thea- 
tres. In contrast to the fourteen or 
fifteen usable houses prior to the 
advent of talking pictures, there are 
today but four fully worthy of the 
name for legitimate stage produc- 
tions. The most recent addition to 
the list is the Carthay Circle, which 
had been functioning as a movie 
premiére house. In 1955 at this thea- 
tre Jack Present and Harry Zevin 
had two series of performances of 
up-to-date New York plays (eight in 
all), partly on a subscription basis. 
The producers now have a tie-up 
with a civic and international organ- 
ization that may put their project 
on a tax-free basis similar to that of 
the Civic Light Opera, and have 
launched new activities. The long- 
established theatres are the Biltmore 
and Philharmonic Auditorium. The 
Philharmonic is limited mostly to 
concerts and the light opera enter- 
prise, which has had such a fabulous 
history under the direction of Edwin 
Lester. 


The Los Angeles Civic Light Opera, 
which now plays to between four 
hundred thousand and five hundred 
thousand persons a season, built on 
the solid foundation of its own inde- 
pendent effort through some eighteen 
years. While revivals were the rule 
in the beginning, they were done 
with home-grown resources. Then in 
1944 the organization came of age 
with its first production on any stage 
of Song of Norway, which became 
both a New York and country-wide 
success. Still more national history 
was made by Kismet, which origi- 
nated under Lester supervision. Sub- 
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Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past seven years. 


Joan of Lorraine 1948 
Command Decision.. siesiamaa 1948 
Medea ad 1948 
The Winslow Boy eovcecosnned a 1948 
The Plays the Thing.................. 1949 
An Inspector Calls Apri 1949 
The Young and Fair . Mi 1949 
Anne of the Thousand Daye... 1949 
The Silver Whistle....... ; a 1949 
Present Laughter . scnnawitedal ; 1949 
Edward, My Son... a q 1949 
Light Up the Sky...................... i 1949 
Two Blind Mice... seoestecsooniall K 1949 
The Biggest Thief i . " 1950 
The Leading Lady. 

Yes, My Lord 

The Closing Door... 

Theat Lady 

Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep... 

Dierdre of the Sorrows a 

Caesar and Cleopotrc........ sis 

The Enchanted Oo 

Lost in the Stors...................... 

The Innocents 

The Happy Time... sia 

The Day Xtter Tomorrow... 

The Gioconda Smile 


Mr. Mergenthwirker's 
Lobblies 

The Informer 

The Autumn Garden, Act ! 

The Autumn Gorden, Act Il.... 

The Autumn Garden, Act Iil.. 

Second Threshold 

Billy Budd 

The House of Bernarda Albc.... 

Don Juan in H  " 

The Country Girl 

Bell, Book and Candle. 

Gigi 

Brigadoon 

The Grass Harp.... 


The Slaughter of the 
Innocents 

Paint Your Wagon... 

Point of No Return... 

Darkness at Noon.... 


Misalliance .. 
The Crucible 
Time Out for Ginger... 


The Climate of 
My 3 Angels 
The Fifth Season 
Camino Real 
The Little Hut 
Sebrina Fair 


Kiss Me Kate........... saat 
Anniversary Waltz ....... 

Dial *"M"' for Murder 
Remarkable Mr. peepetier.. 
The Rose Tattoo... ; 
Teahouse of the August 


Moon 

King of seinsilinseenien 

All Summer Long. A " s 

Pajama Game acnkan Sept. 

Porg ae 

The Perfect Gentleman. Nov. 

Bad Seed .... Dec, 

Cosi Fan Tutte. : . Jan, 

The Tender Trap......... — 

The Rainmakers Mar. 1956 
The Solid Gold Cadillac..........Apr. 1956 
Anastasia M 1956 


Order by month and year of issue 
Prices: 1956, 50c— 1955, 75, 
1954 and all previous issues $1. 


Please enclose check or money 
order with your order. Send to: 


Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 
208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 
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sequently Richard Halliday and Mary 
Martin brought Peter Pan to Los 
Angeles to benefit by Civic Light 
Opera know-how and resources. To- 
day the work accomplished by Lester 
and the Light Opera is often de- 
scribed as the best of its kind. Fa- 
cilities also have been provided for 
the launching of national companies 
of such shows as South Pacific and 
Plain and Fancy, while a definite 
part of the program is bringing New 
York productions virtually intact to 
the West Coast. This happened with 
Lady in the Dark, Lost in the Stars, 
Porgy and Bess, Where’s Charley?, 
Bloomer Girl and others. The Civic 
Light Opera aiso has been the cradle 
for such bright talent as, for ex- 
ample, Mitzi Gaynor, who as Mitzi 
Gerber virtually grew up in the 
organization. 

A few years ago when the Greek 
Theatre was operated under the su- 
pervision of Gene Mann, it appeared 
that this, too, could be turned into a 
permanently profitable enterprise, as 
it proved to be for several years, but 
some errors in the handling of the 
undertaking, for which Mann was 
not responsible, proved handicapping. 
Still the Greek Theatre has been 
carried on excellently by James Doo- 
little, who has mixed a program of 
dance, grand opera and light opera 
during the past several seasons. This 
seems to work better than a one- 
track policy. 

The Huntington Hartford has 
housed Joy Ride most of this year 
a youthful revue of some preten- 
sions, though it frequently has been 
noted that this did not belong in the 
same class as Lend an Ear. There 
has been much talk of taking Joy 
Ride to New York, but Western 
critics were convinced this scarcely 
would be expedient unless the show 
were changed substantially. The 
Hartford organization has lavished 
effort on the revue, and even brought 
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William Eythe, who was identified 
with Lend an Ear, onto the scene to 
help endow this musical affair with 
requisite vitality. While the material 
Joy Ride offered was new to most 
Los Angeles audiences, it was recog- 
nized as familiar by astute observ- 
ers, among them Zolotow, and that 
could be a marked disadvantage dur- 
ing a Broadway engagement. 

Two things are stressed pre-emi- 
nently by southern California im- 
presarios of the play (if they may 
be called that). First, the season is 
definitely not the same as in the 
East. The best months are late 
spring, summer and early fall. Jan- 
uary and February are poor. This is 
due to outdoor allurements—partic- 
ularly in the desert—-during the win- 
ter, and to the heavy move toward 
television of all show seekers, be- 
cause the best presentations are on 
the air during the winter months. 
The summer climate in Los Angeles, 
unlike that of the East, offers no 
interference to theatregoing. Nearly 
every evening is cool, no matter how 
hot the day. The second issue is one 
of quality. It often has been said 
that if enough money is intelligently 
spent on the production of a play in 
Los Angeles, it will run. Naturally 
a work like A Day by the Sea, which 
was tried out at the Huntington 
Hartford Theatre in a lavish man- 
ner, did not fare well, because it got 
bad reviews. The play succumbed to 
the identical fate in New York. Cast- 
ing of shows and retaining a good 
cast in Los Angeles is always a very 
special issue because of competition 
supplied by films, with their high 
salaries. 

Efforts carried out a few years 
ago at such establishments as the 
Coronet, Century (now the Civic 
Playhouse) and Ivar Theatre 
among them, unfortunately, the John 
Houseman enterprise cited by Zolo- 
tow—-must be rated as ill conceived 
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The productions offered were highly 
creditable, as given under the direc- 
tion of Houseman, Harold J. Ken- 
nedy, John Claar (now a TV director), 
Del Sharbutt (now a TV announcer) 
and others; the plays included The 
Skin of Our Teeth, Dark of the 
Moon, The Madwoman of Chaillot 
and The Fabulous Invalid. But the 
theatres in which they were staged 
were too small. It was simply impos- 
sible to obtain the requisite returns 
in houses with capacities of four 
hundred persons or less, despite the 
fact that these theatres were situ- 
ated out in that general district 
where most playgoers are supposed 
to reside. 

Another major question that arises 
is the Monday-through-Thursday at- 
tendance, which is always quite low 
in comparison with that of week 
ends. It seems impossible to deal 
with this problem except in the case 
of all the better Civic Light Opera 
events, and certain touring shows 
that hold major interest. The stage 
sponsors believe preselling ultimately 
will overcome this particular deter- 
rent to success, and point to the fact 
that New York often resorts to such 
preselling in the form of theatre 
parties. 

An argument which goes on stead- 
ily concerns the premise that people 
from Los Angeles see all the plays 
they want to see by traveling to New 
York from time to time. According 
to Present and Zevin, operators of 
the Carthay Circle, this is true 
enough, but pertains to the group 
that may be called “trade people,” 
or those in the entertainment busi- 
ness. They add that a man who 
works at an aircraft factory, or a 
doctor or insurance broker does not 
“sit around his swimming pool and 
wait for his monthly or bimonthly 
trip to catch New York shows.” If 
the theatregoing habit is cultivated 
by producers in Los Angeles, they, 
like the New York showmen, also 
will have a steady clientele, accord- 
ing to the same partners. 

Another very sharp observer had 
this to say regarding New York com- 
petition: “It is not original with me, 
but an accepted fact in New York, 
that as the runs of successful shows 
have become longer than they were 
in the olden days, the road gets pro- 
portionately worse. The airplane has 
a lot to do with it. Anyone with a 
real urge for theatregoing can fly to 
New York from any point in the 
country in seven hours. Theatrego- 
ing there is concentrated and easy. 
Also, since the theatre is New York’s 
main source of entertainment, it be- 
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comes the basis of all the entertain- 
ing. And since entertaining is so fre- 
quently tied up with business, the 
cost of theatre tickets is tax-deducti- 
ble.” This last is certainly a bright 
thought about the inspiration for 
theatregoing in Manhattan. And it 
must be emphasized that Broadway 
is the mecca for the butter-and-egg 
man and the tourist who keeps the 
treatre booming, and that if shows 
depended upon New Yorkers alone, 
their lives would be short. But Broad- 
way is a magic name that probably 
always will cast a bewitching spell. 

Meanwhile Los Angeles will not 


z 1820-40 Berkeley Street 
¢\. Santa Monica, Calif. 


die on the vine, although it may take 
somewhat longer than originally an- 
ticipated to fulfill Max Reinhardt’s 
momentous prediction completely. 
Los Angeles has created in light 
opera; it once created quite valiantly 
in straight plays. It has, and always 
will have, an enormous potential be- 
cause of its talent reserves in writ- 
ing, directing, acting and all other 
departments. Though distances may 
be inconceivably great in sprawling 
Los Angeles, it has been demon- 
strated again and again that people 
will go a long way to see something 
worth while. 
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THE ACTOR’S WAYS 


AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 


The star of Tiger at the Gates, 
who is one of the few modern ac- 
tors “to have touched greatness,” 
as The Times (London) has said, 
Michael Redgrave is also one of 
the most articulate. He here pre- 
sents a brilliant, witty, searching 
survey of the literature of his craft, 
which is also the thrilling credo of 
an actor who has studied and, above 
all, worked hard to a point where 
he “can succeed in all ranges (Ivor 
Brown).” Expanded from his 
Rockefeller Lectures, this volume 
contains twenty-eight photographs 
of Mr. Redgrave in almost as many 
roles. 

“Both instructive and amusing, 
this is a highly unusual book.’— 
Eric Bentley, The New Republic. 

“With facility and felicity he 
opens to us his storehouse of read- 
ing and experience.” — Norris 
Houghton, The Saturday Review. 

“He gives us useful or usefully 
provocative comments.” — John 
Gassner, Theatre Arts Magazine. 


“What is striking about this book 
. is the dignity, the intelligence 
and the scope of reference Redgrave 
brings to his discussion.”—Harold 
Clurman, The Nation. 
“The Actor’s Ways and Means is 
a wise and valuable guide through 
the morass of different methods in 
which today’s actor and director 
must work.”—Henry 
“His book should be read by 
everyone seriously interested in act- 
ing.”—Marjorie Dycke, High School 
of Performing Arts, N.Y.C. 
$3.00 
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Rendezvous with Some Recordings 
(continued from page 75) 


CHINESE OPERA—The Peiping 
Opera, an official ensemble of the 
People’s Republic of China, was the 
outstanding hit of last year’s second 
International Festival of Dramatic 
Art in Paris, and this recording was 
made at the close of the company’s 
sensational engagement. In this case, 
hearing without seeing has very few 
advantages, for the chief appeal of 
the Peiping Opera lay in its spec- 
tacular pageantry, including its acro- 
batics. Almost none of it is opera as 
the Western world knows it—-or even 
as the classic Chinese know it. To 
our ears instrumental numbers like 
“Moonlight on the Springtime River” 
and “The Return of the Fisherman” 
fall more pleasantly than vocal 
episodes from The White Serpent 
and The Three Scourges, (Angel-— 
35229/L) 


AN EVENING WITH BEATRICE 
LILLIE—With Eadie and Rack at 
the pianos then, as here on this rec- 
ord, An Evening With Beatrice Lillie 
opened in New York City on October 
2, 1952, for what was planned as a 
limited run. With time out for va- 
cations, it ran through the summer 
of 1955, including eight months on 
Broadway followed by a tour of the 
United States and Canada, a long 
London season, and a tour of Eng- 
land and Ireland. On this London 
record she skims the cream of that 
remarkable one-woman tour de force. 
Rejoice with “Rhythm,” “Weary of 
It All” and “There are fairies at the 
bottom of our garden,” but do not 
neglect “Maud” (You're full of mag- 
gots and you know it; your soul’s a 


bed where worms queue up to 
breed.). Best of all is the Lillie folk 
song cycle, complete with zither 
“There’s nothing so charming and 
gay, as a tra-la-la-la lay!’”’ (London 

LL 1373) 

NOEL COWARD AT LAS VEGAS 

If Beatrice Lillie has a record of 
her most recent theatrical venture, 
this disc is a token of what has 
happened to Noel Coward since June, 
1955, when he opened at the Desert 
Inn in Las Vegas. It could almost be 
called The Second Coming of Noel 
Coward. Television has done a lot 
for old British movies; it appears it 
will do even more for Coward. Thus 
far the benefit has been more mu- 
tual with Coward. This album con- 
tains such familiar items as “Mad 
Dogs and Englishmen” and “World 
Weary,” plus three new numbers 
called “Uncle Harry,” “A Bar on the 
Piccola Marina” and ‘Alice Is at It 
Again.” None is as hilarious as “Let's 
Do It” brought up to date: “Davy 
Crockett in that dreadful cap does 
it . . . Even Liberace we assume 
does it.”” (Columbia-ML 5063). 
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create in England a Salzburg Festi- 
val where Mozart’s operas could be 
performed with all the exacting at- 
tention to dramatic and musical re- 
quirements which these masterworks 
require, in as gracious and intimate 
an atmosphere as imagination and 
wealth could create. 


I was told of this dream before it 
became reality. In the summer of 
1931 I visited the Bavarian Alps, the 
picturesque town of Garmisch-Par- 
tenkirchen, to meet and interview 
Richard Strauss, who made his per- 
manent home there. While in that 
town I stayed at a pension fre- 
quented almost entirely by musi- 
cians, including the pianist-teacher 
Olga Samaroff and some of her 
choice pupils, and various young 
composers and opera singers. Audrey 
Mildmay, English soprano of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, was staying 
there that summer. It was in conver- 
sations with Mildmay that I heard 
her describe what then seemed to me 
a fantastic plan for a new and better 
Salzburg Festival in England—one 
enlisting the co-operation of only 
those high-principled musicians and 
stage directors able to dedicate them- 
selves completely to Mozart, just 
for the pure joy of reaching for ideal 
performances. I could not resist a 
practical question. Where would an 
English soprano acquire the fabulous 
sums required to realize such an 
ideal? “They will come, they will 
come,” she said confidently. 


And they did come. Later the same 
year, Mildmay married John Christie, 
who had inherited his father’s suc- 
cessful organ-building business. 
Christie stood ready to use his ex- 
tensive wealth to bring his wife’s 
dream of a Mozart theatre to life. 
Adjoining the library of his es- 
state in Sussex he built a small, well- 
equipped theatre seating three hun- 
dred (which was subsequently rebuilt 
and enlarged). He combed Europe 
for the best possible collaborators in 
this operatic adventure. The final se- 
lection included Carl Ebert, one of 
Germany’s finest opera impresarios, 
as artistic director; the world-fam- 
ous conductor Fritz Busch as musi- 
cal director; and Rudolf Bing, now 
the general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who became general 
manager. A roster of singers was 
carefully drawn up to include those 
who could rise to the artistic level 
that the directors hoped to main- 
tain while submerging their own 
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Destination: Glyndebourne 


(continued from page 77) 


personalities for the sake of team- 
work. 

On May 28, 1934, the theatre and 
the Glyndebourne Festival were 
inaugurated simultaneously with 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. 
Fritz Busch conducted. The cast in- 
cluded Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender 
as Figaro, Aulikki Rautawaara as 
the Countess, and Audrey Mildmay 
as Susanna. The festival then contin- 
ued for two weeks; Figaro alter- 
nated with another Mozart gem, 
Cosi fan tutte. Though not a single 
member of either cast was a famous 
prima donna or opera star (Domgraf- 
Fassbaender’s European fame was 
launched that season in Glynde- 
bourne), a new standard for Mozart 
performances was created which, in 
the words of one English critic, 
achieved a ‘unity of sight and sound 

symphony and drama. Stage 
time and musical time were syn- 
chronized.” 


One year later the festival was ex- 
tended from two to five weeks, with 
two other Mozart operas added to 
the repertory. From then on the fes- 
tival began attracting opera lovers 
from all parts of the world, as the 
word spread that something new in 
opera performances was being rea- 
lized. In 1938 Glyndebourne began 
departing from its practice of pre- 
senting only Mozart; since that time 
Mozart’s works have been joined by 
intimate operas by Verdi, Donizetti, 
Gluck, Rossini and even Stravinsky. 


Glyndebourne never has abandoned 
its original aim of emphasizing inte- 
grated performances at all costs, and 
for this reason the star system has 
been painstakingly avoided. I remem- 
ber one year when Toscanini at- 
tended a Glyndebourne performance 
and was so impressed by what he 
heard and saw that then and there 
he offered to direct a Mozart opera 
at some future festival season with- 
out any fee. The painful decision was 
finally reached to decline the Maes- 
tro’s generous offer, since it was 
feared that his presence at Glynde- 
bourne must of necessity focus the 
limelight on him and not where it 
belonged—on the opera. 


Glyndebourne has been ever recep- 
tive to new singers, and it has proved 
to be a nursery for many flourishing 
careers: Many singers, now world- 
famous, were comparative unknowns 
when they first appeared and were 
acclaimed there. These include the 
late Kathleen Ferrier, who first ap- 


peared there in 1946 in Britten's 
The Rape of Lucretia, and John 
Brownlee, now one of our best Mo- 
zart baritones. American singers also 
have discovered Glyndebourne to be 
an open door to success; among these 
have been George London, Marita 
Farell, Eleanor Steber and Blanche 
Thebom. 

This year Glyndebourne once again 
focuses its activity entirely on Mo- 
zart, to commemorate the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. Tickets for each performance 
range from two to three guineas 
(from about $6 to $9). Round-trip rail 
and bus fare is another twenty shill- 
ings, first class (about $3). Dinner is 
approximately another $3, excluding 
wine. Only those who have attended 
a Glyndebourne performance know 
how really cheap these prices are. 
To hear a Mozart opera in one of 
the most beautiful settings in the 
world—and an opera given with such 
vitality, precision and artistic finish 

is to cherish the recollection of an 
aesthetic experience that is not soon 
lost. 
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—And Nobody Missed the Waltz! 
(continued from page 80) 
enjoyed his double life tremendously. 
Actually the chorus members had to 
do some unlearning, for they read 
the score too meticulously, too 
straight. In my best bathtub bari- 
tone I tried to demonstrate how the 
songs were supposed to sound, but 
they would protest, “Here is an 
eighth note.” I finally told them, 
“Don’t believe everything you read,” 
and took the music away from them. 

They learned very well by rote. 


Once Prawy had convinced the 
Austrian government authorities to 
produce an American musical, they 
did it up in splendor! The physical 
production was lavish to the point 
where the lavishness sometimes 
threatened to get in the way of the 
show. Typical of the care and ex- 
pense that went into it was the set- 
ting for “Too Darn Hot.” This 
number takes about five minutes 
(not counting the tumultuous ap- 
plause and stamping that followed 
it every night), and the setting is 
used nowhere else in the show. On 
Broadway it consisted of a simple 
drop. At the Volksoper we were pro- 
vided with a solid wood wall about 
a foot thick, hung from three pipes 
and complete with a superstructure 
and fire escape on which one could 
easily walk. The fact that no one 
ever walked on it was inconsequen- 
tial. Anyway, we morbidly concluded, 
if the show were a flop, we could 
all live in the set for quite a while. 


To handle the massive scenery, the 
services of ninety-five stagehands 
were required, making for more per- 
sonnel backstage than on stage. De- 
spite a huge revolving stage and all 
those stagehands, things were still 
moving too slowly in rehearsal, and 
I had to resort to subterfuge to 
speed things up. Wherever I had 
thirty seconds of bridge music I re- 


ported to the designer and director 
that I had only ten seconds. When 
the show opened, the critics were 
overwhelmed by what they consid- 
ered the show’s breath-taking pace! 

There is no doubt in my own mind 
that this production of Kate will 
have effects on the writing and stag- 
ing of future productions in Vienna. 
It served to acquaint the Viennese 
with the use of music of many dif- 
ferent forms in a single show, with 
the careful integration of music and 
book, with the sustaining of a con- 
stant performance without long 
pauses, and with the use of a sing- 
ing chorus that is moving all the 
time, participating, never 
standing around. These were the 
basic revolutions in “operetta” pro- 
duction that Vienna witnessed and 
loved, and which doubtless will af- 
fect the future of its musical stage. 


always 


There were times when we all 
worried about the effect that some 
spots in the libretto would have on 
an European audience. One exam- 
ple was the satire of the song “Wun- 
derbar.” Would Vienna take it as a 
satire or as one waltz number poorly 
done? Would the Viennese resent 
having fun poked at their favorite 
romantic type of love song? We tried 
changing it so many times—doing it 
“straight,” moving it to Heidelberg, 
et cetera—but ended up doing it as 
intended, and I am happy to report 
that the Viennese can laugh at 
themselves. We were afraid, too, that 
the “I Hate Men” number would be 
considered too ‘“unladylike,” but 
after much debate and experimenta- 
tion Miss Lewis did it exactly as in 
America and scored a howling suc- 
cess. Her spirited playing was in- 
fectious. 


Fred Liewehr who enacted Fred 
Graham (Petruchio) began by play- 
ing the role with deadly earnestness. 
He is, after all, one of the most re- 
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vered serious dramatic actors of the 
famous Burgtheater. But he caught 
on and did a splendid job, garnering 
a good portion of the laughs every 
evening. Still, at first he recoiled 
from the business of slapping the 
leading lady on her bare back. Miss 
Lewis, a real performer even when 
it must hurt, finally convinced (or 
provoked?) him to give her a hearty 
whack. Liewehr was both amazed 
and reassured by the roar of approv- 
ing laughter that came up from the 
audience, and from that time on he 
was able to whack away with com- 
plete abandon. 

Not all of the comedy, however, 
was exactly as on Broadway. The 
comedians cast as the gangsters 
were typically rotund, “gemiitlich” 
comics of the body-contact school of 
humor, and, true to the tradition of 
Viennese operetta, they expected to 
be given full rein to ad lib their 
spots in the show (which may ac- 
count for some of the fifteen min- 
utes that the show ran longer each 
night than it did on Broadway). We 
were never fully successful in get- 
ting from them the particular dry 
humor that characterizes the gang- 
sters in the Spewacks’ libretto, and, 
to the credit of the Viennese, the 
gangsters were not the “hit” there 
that they usually are here. 

Generally, I must say that audi- 
ences are not really different from 
each other. Those things which move 
American audiences to applause or 
laughter also move the Viennese, de- 
spite the tremendous difference in 
their experience with musicals. 
Whenever we permitted the book or 
music (there were some who felt we 
ought to reorchestrate the score to 
make it softer and sweeter) to stand 
as written, we were successful. 
Where the performance deviated 
from the original intent of the com- 
poser and authors, as was the case 
with the gangsters, there was poorer 
audience reaction. Of course all this 
is tremendously to the credit of Cole 
Porter and the Spewacks, for their 
show is quite perfect. Whenever, in 
rehearsal, the stage director, Heinz 
Rosen, tried to change something 
(out of fear of that hypothetically 
different Viennese audience), the ef- 
fect was all the poorer, and we had 
to go back to the original. 

I suppose I shouldn’t complete this 
piece without some reference to the 
translation. Everyone asks me that 
first: how could Kate survive trans- 
lation into German? I, too, was 
skeptical when it was first proposed, 
but when I saw some of the lyrics 
that Marcel Prawy whipped up I 
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was reassured. kor example, in 
“Where Is the Life That Late I 
Led?” Petruchio sings in the origi- 
nal, “Where are you Lisa, you gave 
a new meaning to the leaning tow’r 
of Pisa.” In German it went, “Wo 
bist du Lisa, wie selig wir schliefen 
hinter’m schiefen Turm von Pisa.” 

All three Americans did some of 
their lyrics in English, and it amazed 
us to find that Miss Lewis had them 
laughing just as hard to “I Hate 
Men” sung in English as in German. 
It seems that ten years of Amer- 
ican occupation provided the Vien- 
nese with sufficient basic English so 
they could understand lines like 

‘Tis he who'll have the fun and 
thee the baby” or “His business is 
the business which he gives his sec- 
retary.’ 

In every Kate at 
Volksoper has been a runaway hit. 
The learned and bearded men who 
had opposed Prawy’s doing a musi- 
cal with government funds are now 
spending their time counting the tre- 
mendous box-office receipts. At ad- 
vanced prices there were sellouts of 
this importation” which 
has been given three nights a week 
since the opening in February. This 
month Kate is to run 
four weeks, and as I write this 
everyone is concerned with what 
American musical can safely follow 
it in the fall. 


respect the 


“barbarian 


“en suite” for 


The critics, who had been letting 
off steam at the Staatsoper all sea- 
used up their superlatives for 
Kate. One of them hailed the com- 
ing of the musical as an event as 
important as when Offenbach intro- 
duced his first operetta to Vienna. 
Another exulted: “The operetta is 
dead; long live the musical.” But I 
think the attitude of the Viennese 
theatregoers was perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the critic who wrote, 
simply, “Kiss Me, Kate—again and 
again and again.” 
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(continued from page 64) 


The subject at hand is how it feels 
to play an older man, and the at- 
tendant problems. Audiences at the 
Music Box are seeing me in rather 
different make-up. But make-up is a 
triviality, a matter of experimenting. 
Probably I shall continue to alter it, 
making little changes each week or 
so, as long as the play runs. More 
important is the matter of stance 
and walk. All men, I think, and 
probably all women, too, make a con- 
scious effort to counteract the pass- 
ing of years by giving greater em- 
phasis to alactrity of movement and 
erectness of carriage. The more they 
age, the more people seem to strive 
to give the opposite impression. Take 
for example almost any actor, sol- 
dier, statesman, churchman who has 
pride in himself: as erect and as 
quick in movement at sixty as he 
was at thirty, or at an even earlier 
age. 

Vocally the matter of aging be- 
comes for the actor one of intona- 
tion and attack. It involves a some- 
what technical device that is more 
effective when least emphasized. I 
know of no other way to describe 
the process, and yet at the same 
time I can say that it is one of the 
most difficult things that a performer 
is ever called upon to do. It is risky 


and hazardous and had best not be 
tried unless the young actor is at- 
tempting to portray a character in 
the sixty- or seventy-year-old age 
bracket. This, by the way, is not my 
challenge in The Ponder Heart, for 
as I interpret Uncle Daniel, he is in 
his middle fifties. 


In preparation for my role I did 
profit considerably by patterning 
my performance on my observation 
of the walk, stance, gestures and 
general deportment of a _ favorite 
uncle. He was my physical model. 


This is the first time I have es- 
sayed a stage role of a man older 
than my own years. But I have had 
such an experience twice in films. In 
a movie called Wait Till the Sun 
Shines, Nellie, my age during the 
action ranged from twenty to sev- 
enty years. And I made this same 
age span again very recently in my 
latest (as yet unreleased) film Four 
Seasons. 


In The Merchant of Venice Shake- 
speare uses the phrase “Young in 
limbs, in judgment old.” With sig- 
nificant alteration this description 
would apply aptly to Uncle Daniel 
in The Ponder Heart. Of him you 
could say: “Young in limbs, in char- 
ity old.” 
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Physician for the Theatre's Ills 
(continued from page 63) 
pride has forced her into matrimony 
in a Manitoban shack, knows that 
she is beaten. . . . We do not really 
need to meet Norah again in a 
fourth act where she wears a serge 
skirt and a neat shirtwaist, arranges 
mustard flowers in a pudding basin 

. and is generally on hand with 
good works. But Maugham knew his 
business and he realized very well 
that audiences in 1914 (New York, 
1913) would have felt cheated if he 
had not extended the night. 

Suddenly now, a dazzling icy 
glitter: Maugham — just halfway 
through his career as a dramatist— 
had written Our Betters. ...In Our 
Betters Maugham’s work was honed 
to its sharpest edge—or, let us say, 
the diamond began to cut. This 
satirical comedy has been discussed 
more often, perhaps, than any of the 
plays since the premiére, . . . It is 
sure to be among the plays that 
Maugham has said, too modestly, 
“may retain for some time a kind of 
pale life.” 

...In Our Betters, and its expos- 
ure of a gang of selfish, amoral 
American expatriates, Maugham’s 
interest is clearly in those he is rack- 
ing and flaying. These people are 
thoroughly alive under torture. The 
more respectable characters, the 
Principessa, for example, are the 
only ones to stay rigid on the page, 
and they do not move in the theatre 
with any comfort. The amoralists, 
lit by their phosphorescent marsh 
fires, are always buoyantly active 
and witty without ceasing. It is not 
a play for facile quotation. Maugham 
... has never been an addict of the 
transferable epigram. We know that 
he would pull epigrams from a hat 
if needed, but I fancy that even then, 
he tried to keep them in character. 
In Our Betters we cannot take the 
words from somebody’s mouth and 
thrust them in someone else’s. The 
people speak their own minds, as 
when Pearl Grayston says, “I have 
plenty of heart, but it beats for peo- 
ple of my own class,” and when 
the Duchesse de Surennes (Minnie 
from Chicago) says of Pearl, “I 
have often thought that if she lived 
in the reign of Charles the Second, 
she would have been a Duchess in 
her own right,” or else, “She’s been 
my greatest friend for fifteen years. 
I know her through and through, 
and I tell you that she hasn’t got a 
single redeeming quality.” These 
lines are... true to type . 
Maugham has imagined his people 
completely .. . 
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Another Maugham trait: He does 
not mess around with his people. 
You never turn to your neighbor, 
murmuring: “But he can’t do that” 
or “That’s not in character.” It is 
always in character; he can always 
do that. It is the difference between 
playwriting and playing at it, be- 
tween saying what you mean and 
hoping (vaguely) that you mean 
what you say. It is the art of the 
theatre. One of the lesser arts, “like 
wood carving and dancing.” 

After Our Betters, nothing 
much for a time. True, there was 
Caroline, which Maugham calls a 
farce and which he also named The 
Unattainable. It is, in fact, a brisk 
little comedy that begins when a 
“trim parlormaid”’ shows in a visi- 
tor: Maugham has insisted on those 
“trim parlormaids” —they date his 
work as much as anything. Caroline, 
though it has a trick of coming up 
in revival, is not one of the plays 
to be remembered. .. . Still [it] is a 
gently feathered women’s comedy; as 
in much of Maugham, we wish that 
the stage directions could be made 
available in the theatre. 

These are among the small things 
by which we test a playwright. If 
like Shaw—he sees his characters 
and: his setting and does not merely 
dab at them hopefully, the directions 
will tell us. . . . Maugham, as one 
would expect, says exactly what he 
means, and stops: prescriptions for 
the players to dispense. Thus in Our 
Betters the Duchesse, ‘aa woman of 
opulent form, bold, self-assured, and 
outrageously sensual, suggests a 
drawing of a Roman Emperor by 
Aubrey Beardsley.” . .. Of the small, 
fat man, Leicester Paton, in Home 
and Beauty, “you could tell at a 
mile that he had so much money he 
did not know what to do with it.” 
Violet, in Caesar’s Wife, “suggests a 
lady in a Gainsborough portrait 
rather than a drawing in a paper of 
Paris fashions.” And so on. 

These last two plays I have not 
mentioned yet. They came at the 
end of World WarlI... Home and 
Beauty has had more ups and downs 
than any of the plays. A flashing 
success when it was done during 
1919, it ran for just twelve perform- 
ances during World War II and then 
returned for a mild West End tri- 
umph only eight years later. It is 
for me easier to read and to hear 
than the drama of Caesar’s Wife, in 
which Maugham, for him, is almost 
stolid. But any play must dwindle, 
as these do, before The Circle, 
which . . . has now established itself 
quite firmly among the great com- 


edies of our time: a tale of elope- 
ment without sentimentality, rope 
ladder and conscious moon, but with 
a car in the drive and two veterans 
of thirty years’ experience to speed 
the departure. 

In The Circle Maugham appears 
to gather all the qualities that have 
won his fame: . . . narrative relish, 
precision of dialogue, relentless ob- 
servation of character, wit that is 
both verbal and visual, and an as- 
sured constructive power. The piece 
is sharpened to what Galsworthy 
called ‘a spire of meaning,” though 
he would not (I fancy) have had 
The Circle in mind. It is a comedy 
about two generations of elopement. 
Elizabeth is the wife of Arnold 
Champion-Cheney, a Dorset land- 
owner and Member of Parliament 
who might agree with Congreve'’s 
Lord Froth, “There is nothing more 
unbecoming a man of quality than 
to laugh.” Thirty years before, his 
mother, Lady Kitty, had eloped with 
Hughie Porteous, a young peer. The 
two of them get back from exile, 
their “filthy marble palace” in Italy, 
just at a time when Elizabeth, ren- 
dered desperate by Arnold's invinci- 
ble and humorless priggishness, is 
being persuaded by Teddie Luton 
from a Malayan rubber plantation 
to contemplate elopement herself. 
There is also on the estate Eliza- 
beth’s father-in-law, Clive, who is an 
ironist and who fancies himselftas a 
“downy old bird,” certainly downy 
enough to prevent the elopement. 
But the story does repeat itself. 
Maugham permits Teddie and Eliza- 
beth to repeat their elders’ mis- 
take—if mistake it is—and to drive 
away through the night and the sun- 
rise. They face the facts, without 
any concession to sentimentality ... 
A. V. Cookman... has summed up 
with his invariable wisdom: 

“It would be strange indeed if such 
accomplishment as Mr. Maugham 
brought to the writing of plays over 
a long period of time were to pro- 
duce nothing of permanent value, 
and contemporary criticism will be 
confounded along with the author if 
The Circle should not keep its place 
as a classic serious comedy. Here, 
for once, the epigrams do not appear 
to be there for effect, but are part 
of the argument that if you steal 
from a friend a wife who is an at- 
tractively youthful minx, you may 
find yourself later on tied to a mind- 
less, overdressed harridan. ‘It is diffi- 
cult for the young to realize that 
one may be old without being a 
fool.’ ‘I don’t think you want too 
much sincerity in society. It would 
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be like an iron girder in a house ot 
cards.’ These things and others as 
effective are said not by the author 
but by the characters, and it is right 
that they should say them. 

“Nor is the philosophy of the com- 
edy flippant as it often is for the 
sake of the story in Mr. Maugham’s 
theatre. Hughie, by running away 
with the fascinating Lady Kitty, 
now a foolish painted old thing, has 
broken the herd’s laws and degen- 
erated under the strain. But he rec- 
ognizes that the young people, at 
whose elopement he is conniving, 
may be made of stronger stuff and 
so achieve happiness in spite of the 
herd. ... It is hard to believe that 
comedy which from end to end gives 
the effect of sparkle and wit with- 
out detracting from its own truth 
will not outlast many theatrical 
fashions.” 

. It is of little use tu go on 
about a piece that, I think, must 
be in anyone’s list of the best 
half dozen of the last fifty years. 
Maugham himself merely says that 
he would have liked a more substan- 
tial and dramatic invention than the 
device—a display of mock self-sac- 
rifice—suggested by Clive to Arnold 
to prevent Elizabeth from running 
away. It is an author’s privilege to 
be perverse even about his master- 
pieces. 

After this I find it something of a 
descent to The Unknown, which 
deals controversially, sincerely (less 
excitingly than one thought in its 
day) with the effect of war upon 
the Christian faith. Hast of Suez is 
a scenario for a spectacular drama, 
with an early flourish of atmos- 
pherics in a Peiping street. The Con- 
stant Wife, sharply criticized on 
production—a trying first night may 
have jangled the nerves—has since 
had some respect as a play of mari- 
tal maneuvering that speaks out 
with no kind of evasion—a cheer- 
fully frank discussion-comedy on a 
theme Shaw might have liked... . 

So, eventually, to The Sacred 
Flame, one of four plays Maugham 
had considered for some time, and 
with which he proposed “to finish 
my career as a practicing drama- 
tist.” They are so different that we 
can imagine he set himself the task 
as an exercise in dramatic tech- 
nique. I feel myself that The Sacred 
Flame is one of the few occasions 
on which Maugham’s craft breaks 
down, his bedside manner grows 
prolix. This is an event so rare that 
it must be chronicled. He explains 
that he “attempted a greater elabo- 
ration of dialogue” than he had been 
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in the habit of using; it was as if 
he had allowed his characters time 
to set their thoughts in order. It did 
not work. ... 

Back to naturalism in The Bread- 
winner, a comedy that could almost 
have been based on the line from 
The Circle: “It is difficult for the 
young to realize that one may be 
old without being a fool.” Many 
hearts must be with Maugham’s at- 
tack on the arrogant children, the 
infant phenomena, exhibitionists all, 
who are as restful and agreeable to 
have about the house as a pack of 
bullfighters with bull... . One knows 
the type of young man who says: “If 
nature were properly organized, 
people’d just drop off quietly at the 
age of forty.”” Maugham wants us to 
regard the four adolescents, how- 
ever brusque they are, as “engaging 
and delightful,” an impossible task 
for the players. Today the piece de- 
pends upon that most actable scene 
in which the stockbroker-father ex- 
plains that he has allowed himself 
to be hammered on the Stock Ex- 
change. Why? So that he can leave 
home and family. Exuberantly he 


stamps on his silk hat. I prefer 
some of the earlier comedies to this. 
They are leisurely in the right way, 
whereas The Breadwinner, which 
might be called a satirical masculine 
parallel to A Doll’s House, tends to 
labor its effects. 

With For Service Rendered and 
Sheppey, Somerset Maugham said 
his farewell to the theatre. He did 
not dither about it; he did not argue. 
He announced his intention and he 
kept to it, the cool decision of a 
doctor. “Give up playwriting,” he in- 
structed himself; he obeyed and he 
has not complained. 

The last pieces will linger in the 
mind for different reasons. For Serv- 
ices Rendered is one of the stayers, 
a harsh, realistic tragedy, a picture 
of postwar chaos symbolized by the 
woes of a small household in Kent 

. and written in a stripped, win- 
try prose. It was a very long time 
since Maugham, as a playboy of the 
West End world, had tilted that hat- 
ful of epigrams for the importunate 
manager. (Like Charles Battle in 
The Breadwinner, he had stamped 
on his silk hat.) No lacquer here, no 
varnish, merely the truth in the 
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home of a country solicitor. We can 
never forget the sight and sound of 
the last curtain: the frustrated 
elder daughter's singing of the na- 
tional anthem in a cracked voice—a 
comment upon her father’s. com- 
placent phrasemongering. It is one 
of Maugham’s deadliest theatrical 
strokes: a poisoned dart... . 

In our time there have been few 
fiercer endings to a night in the 
theatre. Spectators, leaving the 
Globe in the autumn of 1932, walked 
self-consciously down Shaftesbury 
Avenue. It was not long since the 
economic crisis. Maugham, instead of 
patting the nation on the back for 
its attempt to recover, was asking 
what it had done for the boys who 
came marching home. Where were 
the home fires now, the silver lin- 
ing? Nothing remained but the 
knife of the east wind. For Services 
Rendered is a cutting east wind of 
our stage. It did not run; the play- 
goers of 1932 sought something more 
benign; Maugham was told that he 
had assembled too many tragedies 
within one household. .. . If For 
Services Rendered failed to live in 
the West End, it is now at least 
among plays that should be sure of 
permanence. An uncomfortable 
drama; but we can count upon its 
survival—strange partner for Our 
Betters and The Circle... . 

So now to the end as Maugham 
had planned it—that is, when the 
curtain fell, during the winter of 
1933, upon the last performance of 
Sheppey at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
True, he had not planned the length 
of run which, like that of For Serv- 
ices Rendered, was disappointingly 
short. Sheppey puzzled many people. 

Maugham devised a sardonic 
comedy in this tale of a barber, a 
sweepstakes winner, who wants “to 
live like Jesus,” to give away his 
goods to the poor. Obviously, 
say his family and friends, the 
man must be mad. A good theme 
here, but the treatment alarmed 
Maugham’s admirers. There was 
nothing of the familiarity that 
breeds contempt. The last appearance 
of the prostitute transformed to the 
figure of death defeated writers who 
could not find the Maugham they 
knew. He felt that it was clear 
enough, that the vision, for exam- 
ple, was “a hallucination of Shep- 
pey’s disordered brain.” .. . But the 
play, the sardonic comedy (one 
writer called it an ironic tragedy) 
died within two or three months—lI 
speak here only of a West End 
death—and today Maugham’s critics 
walk around it gently, as I do. . 
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William Somerset Maugham had 
completed more than thirty years of 
playwriting. As a craftsman he had 
added to the prestige of the English 
theatre. He had given three or four 
plays to the permanent repertory. 
He had never failed to tell a story. 
Until the end he had felt the pulse 
of the public—doctor of medicine, 
doctor of letters. Ivor Brown has 
written (in considering another dra- 
matist): 

“Shakespeare’s work in the thea- 
tre was not designed to be didactic 
Its business was to attract by the 
excitement and the laughter it could 
provide. . . . Somerset Maugham has 
shrewdly said in The 
that it is very unlikely that a dra- 
matist lucky enough to have been 
born with the faculty of putting 
things in a way that makes them 
transferable footlights 
will also be an original thinker. The 
playwright works in the concrete 
and with the instance. “There is no 
reason to expect that he will have 
a faculty for conceptual thinking.’ 
Maugham has also put the idea in 
this way: 

“*‘How can you write a play of 
which the ideas are so significant 
that they will make the critic of the 
Times sit up in his stall and at the 
same time induce the shopgirl in the 
gallery to forget the young man who 
is holding her hand? The only ideas 
that can affect them when they are 
welded together in that unity which 
is an audience, are those common- 
place, fundamental ideas that are 
almost feelings. These, the root ideas 
of poetry, are love, death and the 
destiny of man. It is not any sort of 
dramatist who can find anything to 
say about them that has not been 
said a thousand times already; the 
great truths are too important to 
be new.’ 

“. . . All volumes analyzing 
Shakespearean Tragedy in terms of 
the Superb Mind should be taken 
along with such reminders as that 
of Maugham, who is doubly qualified 
as Shakespearean critic and exposi- 
tor, although he has never set up in 
that position. For Maugham is not 
only the possessor of a probing and 
philosophical brain: He is himself a 
true follower of Shakespeare in the 
workship: a successful and practi- 
cal dramatist.” 

“A successful and practical dra- 
matist.” Maugham would doubtless 
value that tribute as highly as any. 
He chose his own time to go, decid- 
ing that there was autumn in the 
air, tiring of the conventions of the 
drama, and sighing for the liberty 


Summing Up 


across the 


of fiction. For a quarter of a century 
playgoers have been hoping that he 
might return. They have speculated, 
might have 
Maugham has 
preferred to rest on his achievement 


too, on the plays he 
written But 


and it has been achievement 
indeed, especially for a dramatist 
who has never fitted snugly into a 
pigeonhole. (How does one get The 
Letter, The Circle and For Services 
Rendered to nestle down together?) 
Maugham in both 
comedy and drama, as Congreve ol 
Dryden: “What he has done in any 
one species, or distinct kind, would 


We can say of 


have been sufficient to have acquired 
him a great name.” 

Prose drama may be (as he holds) 
one of the “lesser arts, like wood 
dancing.” His work, of 
course, may be as ephemeral as he 
thinks it is. But on this point most 
of us believe that posterity will have 
much to say. 
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Fred Stone Glenda Farrell 
Elizabeth Bergner John Carradine 


® Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


JULY PLAY 


Plain and Fancy 


THEATRE ARTS, JUNE, 1956 





ONLY EMOITEE GIVES YOU CONTINUOUS TRUE HIGH FIDELITY 


@ 


For true high fidelity...for perfect pitch and perfect 
tempo, records must be played at their exact recorded These Two Zenith Features Take 


speed. And only Zenith’s famous Cobra-Matic® Record Changer, the Chance Out of High Fidelity 


now with new improved features, gives you the Stroboscope 
Speedometer and Fully Variable Speed Regulator —the two 


essentials for playing every record at precisely the speed of 


+s * Fully variable speed Bvyilt-in stroboscope 
the original recording. regulator permits youto speedometer shows 


. 7 . * ° play ony speed from 10 when turntable is turn- 
And a new, specially-developed Zenith circuitry allows you Sas Od cond ta coma”. Gaersae coma one 


to enjoy full, rich bass notes without “blasting” high volume! am, aan ons 


Truly, a new and luxurious musical experience. 


The Debussy (above). Cobra-Matic® Record Changer plays all _ sensitive Zenith-quality speakers to bring out all highs and lows. Dis- 
speeds from 10 to 85 RPM, including the 16% “Talking Book” _ tinctive cabinet in Mahogany veneers and selected hardwood solids, 
speed. Heavy duty 4-pole motor for smoother performance. 3 extra- Model HFY-15R. In blond oak veneers and solids, Model HFY-15E. 


ZENITH...the quality goes in before the name goes on 
Backed by 37 years of experience in radionics exclusively « ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS « Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


corn. 1996 
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... it’s always 
a pleasure 


|.W.HARPER — 





